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IN  WAR.  TRUTH  IS  OFTEN  UGLY 

1  DON’T  FIND  ANYTHING  HEROIC  IN 

Tom  Lasseter  s  reporting  (“Pressing 
Issues,”  March  E^P,  p.  19).  His  piece 
from  Samarra  was  a  smear  piece  of  real 
heroes.  He  used  the  names  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  soldiers,  and  even  mentioned  where 
they  were  from.  It  is  obvious  that  Mr. 
Lasseter  won  the  confidence  of  these  brave 
men  and  then  wrote  a  political  piece,  us¬ 
ing  their  names  and  homes,  that  purposely 
made  them  look  ignorant  and  brutish. 

I  am  sure  that  Michael  Penas’  family 
enjoyed  reading  about  him  gutting  an 
Iraqi  with  a  50-caliber  machine  gun.  I  am 
sure  that  Sgt.  Powell’s  family  enjoyed 
reading  about  him  shooting  someone  in 
the  face  with  a  shotgun,  and  even  worse  is 
that  terrorists  can  read  too. 

No  one  pretends  that  war  is  anything 
but  profoundly  ugly  and  everyone  has  a 
right  to  his  opinion,  but  Mr.  Lasseter 
smeared  brave  men  who  stand  in  the  way 
of  those  who  would  immediately  rescind 
freedom  of  the  press  and  many  other  of 
the  freedoms  that  we  take  for  granted. 

His  use  of  these  heroes  for  political  pur¬ 
poses  is  despicable,  and  I  would  classify 
him  as  neither  a  gentleman  nor  a  patriot. 

ROBERT  WEST 
Tomball,  Texas 

THERE  IS  NO  CIVIL  WAR  IN  IRAU 

1NOTE  GLARINGLY  THAT  NO  ONE  IN 
Iraq  is  claiming  credit  for  the  in¬ 
creased  violence.  Therefore  it  must  be 
coming  from  without  and  being  done  by 
foreign  mercenaries  in  an  attempt  to  ignite 
a  civil  war. 

The  Iraqis,  including  both  Sunni  and 
Shia,  are  well  aware  of  this  —  and  are 
demonstrating  against  it  together  in  parts 
of  Iraq.  So  every  article  I  read  in  the  U.S. 
media  about  current  violence  in  Iraq  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  approximately  99%  lies  and 
not  much  else. 

Journalists  are  being  killed  in  Iraq  by 
mercenaries  in  order  to  shut  them  up  in 


an  efibrt  to  obfuscate  the  Truth  in  Iraq. 
The  result  is  that  U.S.  news  articles  are 
full  of  nothing  but  lies. 

TOM  LOWE 

Borego  Springs,  Calif 

LONG  ARM  OF  THE  LAW  PRESS 

The  March  issue  editorial  in 
said  the  following  about  a 
libel  case  involving  the  chief  judge 
of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court:  “The  state’s 
press  should  start  paying  far  closer  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  mischievous  lawsuit.” 

The  Chicago  Daily  Law  Bulletin  has 
written  eight  stories  about  the  case  dating 
back  to  June  of  2004.  The  most  recent 
story  ran  Feb.  9,  2006.  We  are  paying 
close  attention  to  the  case  because  we 
think  it’s  important.  To  many  it  seems  to 
contain  all  the  classic  earmarks  of  a  bad 
case  on  its  way  to  making  bad  law. 

BERNARD  M.  JUDGE 
EDITOR 

‘RLADE'MANEnOME  CHANGE 

WE  AT  The  Blade  sincerely 
appreciate  the  mention  Joe 
Strupp  gave  our  Coingate 
coverage  in  your  story,  “Handicapping  the 
Pulitzers:  Experts  Pick  Some  Frontrun¬ 
ners”  {E&P  Online,  March  10).  The 
national  attention  our  reporting  on  this 
1  story  has  garnered  by  your  publication 
and  others  is  gratifying. 

I’d  like  to  comment  on  a  statement  that 
you  included  in  the  article  by  an  unnamed 
editor  and  past  IRE  juror.  The  editor  was 


THE  WRITE  WAY 

E&P  welcomes  letters.  E-mail  to  letters@ 
editorandpublisher.com,  fax  to  (646) 
654-5370,  or  write  to  “Letters,”  BAiXor 
&  Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY 10003.  Please  include  name,  title, 
location,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


quoted  as  saying  that  while  Coingate  sto¬ 
ries  “had  profound  results,  most  of  the 
major  findings  were  made  by  state  investi¬ 
gators.”  Our  reporting  has  had  profound 
results  on  state  government  and  state  poli¬ 
tics,  but  just  as  we’ve  led  the  rest  of  Ohio’s 
media  on  this  story  since  we  broke  it  last 
April,  we’ve  also  pointed  the  way  for  state 
and  federal  investigators  time  and  again. 

It  took  only  five  days  for  Ohio’s  inspec¬ 
tor  general  to  announce  a  probe  of  the 
state’s  rare-coin  funds  after  our  original 
story.  And  it  took  a  little  over  a  month,  af¬ 
ter  further  revelations  in  the  Blade  about 
missing  coins  and  felons  investing  state 
coin  funds,  for  the  state  to  close  down  its 
rare-coin  investments. 

And  while  it  is  true  that  criminal  inves¬ 
tigators  with  subpoena  powers  discovered 
the  details  of  the  crimes  committed  by 
GOP  fund-raiser  Tom  Noe,  it  was  our 
reporting  that  expanded  the  story  to  the 
office  of  Gov.  Bob  Taft.  Our  stories  on  the 
cut-rate  vacations  and  loans  provided  to 
Taft  aides  by  Mr.  Noe  resulted  in  the  gov¬ 
ernor  coming  clean  with  what  he  had  been 
given  by  the  coin  dealer  as  well.  As  of  last 
week,  our  coverage  has  resulted  in  the 
criminal  convictions  of  Governor  Taft  and 
four  of  his  former  aides. 

Thanks  to  the  Blade  taking  the  state  to 
court  to  get  records  released,  the  public 
knows  more  than  it  did  a  year  ago.  That 
would  not  have  happened  if  we  had  not 
kept  the  spotlight  on  the  Bureau  of  Work¬ 
ers’  Compensation. 

KURT  FRANCK 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
The  Blade,  Toledo,  Ohio 


-- 50  YEARS  AGO-- - 

NEWSPAPERDOM®  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


APRIL  7,  1956: 

Hew  York  Mirror  labor  columnist 
Victor  Reisel,  a  foe  of  racketeer¬ 
ing  and  Communist  infiltration  of 
labor  unions,  suffered  severe 
burns  and  loss  of  eyesight  after 


an  unidentified  assailant  threw 
acid  in  his  face  on  a  city  street. 

APRIL  28,  1956: 

During  the  AP’s  annual  luncheon, 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 


Dulles  spoke  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration’s  policy  of  full 
information;  “I  believe  that  the 
public  should  be  as  fully  informed 
as  possible  about  what  we  are 
doing  in  the  state  Department.” 
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Protesters  are  pictured  during  a  54-mile  march  from  Selma  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  March  1965 


An  apology  in  pictures? 

Old  images  sOr  emotion 

Cohn  accidentally  dis¬ 
covered  more  than  5,000 
undeveloped  negatives 
tucked  away  in  a  closet 
at  the  News  building  in 
November  2004.  The  rare 
find  pro\ided  the  paper  a 
wealth  of  images  that  had 
literally  never  seen  the  light 
of  day.  He  was  integral 
in  deciding  which  photos 
would  run,  but  was  also 
tasked  with  doing  seeming¬ 
ly  endless  background 
research  on  each  of  the 
before-seen  images  taken  Luther  King  at^  images  selected.  After 

between  1956  and  1965,  ^  gainst  ear  several  delays,  the  photos 

during  the  civil  rights  era.  “I  think  this  story  were  finally  published  on  Feb.  26. 
filled  in  a  lot  of  the  gaps,”  he  says.  The  Web  version  features  photos  of  such 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


site,  posted  his 
proposal  at  a  time 
when  he  could  call 
Smith  at  work  and 
tell  her  to  view  it. 


Longtime  Bakersfield  Californ- 
ian  reporter  Steve  Swenson  believes 
in  creative  marriage  proposals.  Hav¬ 
ing  proposed  to  his  first  wife  in  a  column 
on  the  papers  editorial  page,  he  thought 
his  “Eye  of  Bakersfield”  blog  on  the  paper’s 
Web  site  was  the  perfect  place  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  around:  “I’m  kind  of  a  public 
person  anjway,  and  I  like  to  have  marriage 
proposals  be  unique  and  peculiar  to  me.” 

Although  Mary  Creswell  Smith  eventual¬ 
ly  posted,  “Yes,  yes,  a  million  times  yes,” 
at  his  blog,  the  proposal  didn’t  go  quite  as 
smoothly  as  he’d  planned. 
Swenson,  who  con¬ 
tributes  breaking 
new  s  to  the  Web 


But  she  reaid  one  of 
his  other  posts,  about 

,  cell  phones,  first.  In  it,  he 
The  Bakersfield  f  “t  u  <sr>rvr> 

Californian’s  I  have  seen  $900 

happy  couple  phone  bills,”  a  reference 

to  Smith’s  daughter. 

“When  are  you  going  to  say  something 
nice  to  me?”  Smith  snapped  back.  Before 
he  could  explain  she’d  seen  the  WTong  mes¬ 
sage,  her  boss  came  to  talk  to  her,  postpon¬ 
ing  her  response  for  an  hour,  during  which 
Swenson  says  he  was  “sweating  bullets.” 

But  after  her  positive  response,  comments 
poured  in  from  their  children,  editors,  as 
well  as  fellow  bloggers  who  Swenson  only 
knew  through  their  online  entries.  Swenson 
and  Smith  plan  to  be  married  on  a  Princess 
cruise  to  Alaska  on  June  26.  Ill 
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Josephine  Powell, 
left,  and  Patricia 
Marcus  head  to 
class  at  West  End 
High  School  in 
September  1963. 


In  one  March  25,  1965  photo, 
Mississippi  Highway  Patrolmen 
watch  participants  in  a  march  on 
Montgomery,  Ala. 


prominent  civil  rights  activists  as 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  Fred 
Shuttlesworth  drumming  up  support 
at  black  churches  in  the  city. 

The  most  telling  images  in  the  col¬ 
lection  however,  are  those  that  show 
typical  Birmingham  residents  during  a 
tumultuous  time  —  the  many  young 
people  who  picketed  and  protested  on 
both  sides  of  the  struggle  over  integra¬ 
tion;  the  brave  students  like  Patricia 
Marcus,  who  integrated  Birmingham’s 
West  End  High  School  in  1963;  and 
grief-stricken  mothers  like  Denise 
McNair,  who  lost  a  daughter  in  the 
Sixteenth  Baptist  Church  bombing 
the  same  year. 

The  photos  serve  as  a  lesson  to  a 
new  generation  unfamiliar  with  the 
history  of  civil  rights  in  Alabama, 
w'hile  to  others  they  are  a  reminder  of 
the  chilling  images  a  nation  witnessed 
via  television  broadcasts  and  AP  wire 
photos  during  the  1960s. 

Interest  in  the 
“Unseen”  gallerv'  has 
been  pouring  in  from 
around  the  countrv' 
and  abroad;  the 
newspaper  has  logged 
hundreds  of  calls 
from  readers  interest¬ 
ed  in  collecting  the 
rare  issue,  according 
to  News  marketing 
director  Bob  West.  During  the  first  three 
days  after  the  series  was  published,  its  Web 
site  received  more  than  3.5  million  hits, 
with  over  88,000  unique  visitors.  “The  traf¬ 
fic  to  our  Web  site  has  been  very  gratifting,” 
says  Editor  Tom  Skarrit. 

Suiprisingly,  the  response  from  local 
readers  who  are  all  too  familiar  with  their 
city’s  place  in  civil  rights  history  hasn’t  been 
as  overwhelming.  “Locally  it’s  been  a  good 


while  others  have  expressed  annoy¬ 
ance  with  more  media  attention  to  a 
bygone  era  when  the  city  was  deri¬ 
sively  called  “Bombingham.” 

“Yawn,”  read  the  first  post  in 
response  to  the  “Unseen”  project  a 
day  after  its  publication.  “Just  what 
we  need,  another  civil  rights  story; 
we  haven’t  had  one  in  so  long.” 

“We’ve  had  quite  enough  about 
the  civil  rights  movement  shoved 
down  our  throats  and  really  don’t 
care  to  hear  any  more  about  it,” 
read  one  blunt  post  from  another 
local  reader. 

While  some  responses  on  the 
discussion  board  were  criticized  by 
other  visitors  for  being  insensitive  at 
best,  the  debate  does  hint  at  a  grum¬ 
bling  that  both  Cohn  and  Barnett  Wright, 
a  staff’ writer  who  worked  on  the  project, 
admit  they’ve  heard  before.  “So  many 
newspaper  archives  have  thousands  and 
thousands  of  images  that  never  get  pub¬ 
lished  —  and  I  think  what  helped  this 
along  is  that  so  much  of  this  has  been 
written  about,”  Cohn  admits. 

Despite  some  criticisms,  the  paper’s  cur¬ 
rent  editors  felt  the  photos  were  an  impor¬ 
tant  postscript  to  the  News’  history  during 
the  civil  rights  era,  back  when  many  of  the 
paper’s  editors  w  ere  reluctant  to  cover  a 
nascent  movement  for  fear  of  embarrass¬ 
ing  the  city.  “Some  of  what  [the  News^  has 
done  is  stronger  than  an  apolog>'  in  a  lot 
of  ways,”  says  Cohn.  “It’s  publishing  things 
we  wouldn’t  have  seen.” 

Wright  agrees:  “They  didn’t  have  to  pub¬ 
lish  these. ...  I  think  they  realized  the  value 
of  these  photographs  to  the  newspaper,  the 
value  to  the  city,  and  the  value  to  history.”  [§] 


The  Rev.  Fred  Shuttlesworth  boarded  a  bus  in  1956  after 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  Montgomery  buses  must  integrate. 

reaction,  but  this  material  is  not  entirely 
new  to  the  local  population.  So  it  isn’t  quite 
as  new  here  as  it  is  to  people  elsewhere,” 
notes  Executive  Editor  Hunter  George. 

John  F.  Riley,  a  6l-year-old  Birmingham 
native  w  ho  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor 
about  the  “Unseen”  photographs  after  their 
publication,  tells  E^P  some  Birmingham 
residents  have  grown  tired  of  the  negative 
civil  rights-era  images  that  represent  a 
much  different  city.  “I  think  there  are  many 
people  who  are  willing  to  move  on  and 
w'ould  like  to  move  on,”  says  Riley,  an  edu¬ 
cator  who  lives  in  the  Birmingham  suburb 
of  Hoover.  “That’s  really  the  reason  why  the 
reaction  isn’t  as  much  [in  Birmingham],  if 
people  feel  like  they’ve  been  beat  over  the 
head  with  the  issue  for  years.” 

On  the  News’  online  discussion  boards, 
readers  have  expressed  mixed  reactions  to 
the  photos.  Some  applaud  the  paper’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  publish  the  controversial  images. 


Cohn,  who  found 
the  treasure  trove 
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print  and  online,  only  E&P  gives  you  top-to-bottom  coverage 
of  the  newspaper  business  from  every  perspective. 
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THE  ‘A’  SECTION 


How  to  get  an  ‘Edge’  online 


BY  MIKI  JOHNSON 

How  DO  YOU  TELL  THE  STORY  OF 

Virginia’s  famous  Heritage  Music 
Trail  without  sound?  If  you’re  a 
newspaper  that  has  embraced  multimedia 
storytelling  as  completely  as  The  Roanoke 
Times  has,  you  don’t  have  to. 

Clicking  your  way  through  its  “Going 
Down  the  Crooked  Road”  Web  presenta¬ 
tion,  you’ll  come  upon  demonstrations 
of  how  different  instruments  sound  with 
explanations  of  their  roles  in  a  band.  Or 
you  can  fiddle  with  volume  controls  for 
individual  instruments  while  a  song  plays. 
You  can  also  scroll  through  photo  galleries 
of  legendary  bluegrass  players  or  listen 
to  songs  by  local  musicians. 

“Crooked  Road”  was  one  of  three  pre¬ 
sentations  on  Roanoke.com  that  garnered 
2006  Digital  Edge  awards  for  multimedia 
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who  grew  up  with  “mountain  music”  and 
who  wrote  the  series’  six  stories  about 
towns  along  the  trail.  Also  instrumental 
was  Seth  Gitner,  a  still  photographer  for 
the  Times  who  taught  himself  to  use  video 
equipment  and  Web  software  and  was 
appointed  multimedia  editor  more  than  a 
year  ago.  The  team  was  rounded  out  with 
photographer  and  mountain  music  initi¬ 
ate  Kyle  Green,  who  contributed  more 
than  40  photos  for  the  project. 

In  march,  the  series  also  won  the 
Roanoke  Times  a  National  Journalism 
Award  from  Scripps,  which  netted  the 
newspaper  $10,000  and  a  trophy. 

“I  think  everyone  is  becoming  more 
aware  of  the  power  and  potential  of  multi- 
media,  which  is  something  we  want  to  in¬ 
tegrate  into  our  everyday  operation  and 
not  only  in  large  projects,”  Riley  says.  “We 
moved  our  online  team 
into  the  newsroom  more 
than  a  year  ago,  and  what 
a  difference  it  has  made.” 

Convergence  is  also  top 
priority  at  The  Providence 


Digital  Edge  Awards  were  scored  by 
8oston.com  for  its  Emily  Crockett  package, 
and  by  Projo.com  for  “Saving  Block  Island.” 

storytelling  from  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  in  the  50,001  to  99,999 
circulation  category  (the  Tirraes’ weekday 
circ  is  93,471).  All  three  winning  entries 
elaborated  on  big  print  stories,  drawing 
readers  to  the  Web  site  with  exclusive 
content  and  offering  interactive  gems. 

The  other  winners  of  multimedia 
“Edgies”  reiterate  the  importance  of  these 
multimedia  forms,  and  are  quick  to 
explain  the  tricks  to  achieving  them. 

“On  big  projects,  we’ve  set  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  it  will  combine  print  and  online 
components  in  creative  and  compelling 
ways,”  explains  Times  Editor  Mike  Riley. 
“It’s  a  large  and  talented  cast ...  the  idea  is 
to  get  the  right  hands  and  talents  involved 
from  the  start.” 

Those  “hands”  on  “Crooked  Road”  in¬ 
cluded  features  writer  Ralph  Berrier  Jr., 


(R.I.)  Journal,  where  weekly  meetings 
bring  together  newsroom  and  online  staff 
to  discuss  upcoming  multimedia  projects. 
Projo.com  won  a  multimedia  Edgie  in 
the  100,000  to  249,999  category  for  its 
“Saving  Block  Island”  and  “Classic  Cars.” 

“I’m  really  not  quite  sure  what  part  of 
the  building  the  plaque  should  be  in,” 
insists  Tom  Heslin,  managing  editor  for 
new  media.  He  literally  moves  their  online 
awards,  including  an  APME  convergence 
award  and  an  EPpy,  to  different  areas  of 
the  building  occasionally. 

Like  “Crooked  Road,”  the  Block  Island 
bloc  features  audio  slideshows,  video,  and 
interactive  tidbits,  this  time  about  the 


man  who  spearheaded  eventually  success¬ 
ful  efforts  to  spare  picturesque  Block 
Island’s  more  scenic  parts  from  outside 
developers. 

Again,  a  writer  from  the  paper  with 
years  of  expertise  —  environment  writer 
Peter  B.  Lord  —  developed  the  story  and 
photographer  John  Freidah  came  on 
board  to  create  slideshows  of  the  island 
in  all  four  seasons.  In  the  works  for  more 
than  a  year,  the  project  truly  went  multi- 
media  when  the  paper  renewed  its  empha¬ 
sis  on  Web  development  and  Heslin  was 
assigned  to  his  new  media  position. 

Also  right  out  of  the  gates,  newsroom 
staffer  Tom  Farrgher  steered  The  Boston 
Globes  Edgie-award-winning  package 
on  Emily  Crockett,  a  blind  Harvard  fresh¬ 
man  learning  to  navigate  her  strange 
new  world,  toward  multimedia.  Teresa 
Hanafin,  editor  of  Boston.com,  says  the 
project  w'as  one  of  the  first  where  the 
online  team  was  brought  on  so  early,  and 
online  producer  Scott  LaPierre  was  given 
unprecedented  access  to  the  subjects, 
even  visiting  Crockett  on  his  own  to  record 
the  sound  of  her  digital 
Web-page  reader. 

Hanafin  says 
Boston.com,  a  New  York 
Times  Co.  property  that 
operates  separately  from 
the  Globe,  has  put  the 
pov/er  of  Web  content 
creation  directly  in  news 
staffers’  hands.  Reporters 
have  received  instruction 
on  multimedia  pioneer 
Joe  Weiss’  Soundslides 
program,  which  allows 
them  to  insert  audio 
over  slideshows  without  having  to  know 
Flash  software. 

“There  is  no  involvement  by  Boston.com 
producers  until  they  send  it  to  us  and  we 
publish  it,”  Hanafin  e.xplains.  This  and 
other  initiatives  such  as  Flash  classes  for 
editorial  designers  and  Web-sawy  liaisons 
in  newsroom  departments,  relieves  the 
burden  on  Boston.com  staff  while  involv¬ 
ing  reporters  more  directly  in  multimedia 
creation.  “The  newsroom  is  excited  ...  it’s 
a  way  for  them  to  participate  rather  than 
just  coming  up  with  the  idea,”  Hanafin 
says.  “It’s  still  journalism,  but  they’re 
exercising  some  multimedia  muscles  they 
didn’t  even  know’  thev  had.”  11 
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Covering  the  ‘other’  war 


Griff  Witte 
interviews  a 
cement  seller 
in  the  western 
city  of  Herat. 
Below  Hazrat 
Gul  points 
toward  his 
home  in  the 
Kabul  neigh¬ 
borhood  of 
Daimazang. 


BY  BARBARA  BEDWAY 

By  the  time  Washington  Post 
reporter  GrifF  Witte  took  up  his 
three-month  post  in  Afghanistan 
last  November,  the  27-year-old  had  already 
acquired  a  substantial  working  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  its  history.  As  a  re¬ 
searcher  for  former  Post  managing  editor 
Steve  Coil’s  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  book 
Ghost  Wars,  Witte  had  traveled  extensively 
in  the  country  in  2002.  One  lesson  he’d 
quickly  learned:  the  cultural  significance 
of  a  more  hirsute  appearance. 

“Someone  came  up  to  my  translator  and 
said,  ‘This  person  you  are  with  is  a  very 
beautiful  woman,’  Witte  laughs. 

“The  translator  told  me  that  the 
man  was  not  saying  anything  bad; 
he  really  thought  I  was  a  woman. 

Once  I  started  growing  my  beard,  Wjk 
that  never  happened  again.” 

Coll  went  on  to  offer  generous  ^  i 
praise  for  Witte,  crediting  him  in  '  fm 
the  book  with  being  “an  ideal  collab-  |  J 
orator  and  essential  to  the  entire  f 
project.”  Today  he  calls  Witte  “such  a 
balanced,  easygoing  person  while  at 
the  same  time  being  such  a  tena-  K 
cious  journalist.  You  don’t  often  find 
both  of  those  qualities  in  the  same  person.” 

Upon  his  return  to  Afghanistan  last  fall, 
this  time  as  a  Post  correspondent,  Witte 
found  that  the  increasingly  perilous  security 
situation  had  significantly  changed  the  re¬ 
porting  landscape.  Though  he  did  travel  to 
provinces  in  several  regions,  the  rising  in¬ 
surgent  violence,  along  with  attacks  on  U.S. 
and  coalition  forces,  meant  most  of  his  re¬ 
porting  took  place  in  and  around  Kabul. 

He  appreciated  the  surprisingly  modem 
cell  phone  network,  but  since  few  people 
could  afford  a  telephone,  most  of  his  report¬ 
ing  was  the  “mnning-around,  shoe-leather 
reporting  that  forces  you  to  get  out  there 
and  talk  with  people.” 

Reporters  aren’t  targets  in  a  way  they  are 
in  Iraq,  “but  obviously  the  insurgents  are 
looking  for  Western  targets,  and  if  they  can 
get  their  hands  on  a  Westerner,  they  will,” 
he  notes.  The  suicide  bombings  —  virtually 
unheard  of  here  until  last  year  —  have 


to  cell  phone  video  games.” 

He  remains  surprised  that  there  is  so  lit¬ 
tle  coverage  of  Afghanistan  beyond  the  wire 
services  and  the  major  metros  (he  was  the 
lone  Post  reporter  there):  “There’s  no  televi¬ 
sion  presence  whatsoever,  and  this  is  a  very 
visual  story.  We’ve  got  19,000  troops  there, 
a  lot  of  the  world’s  leading  terrorists  are 
there  or  across  its  border,  and  the  country  is 
supplying  80%  of  the  world’s  heroin.  As  we 
found  out  on  9/11,  it  bears  relevance  to 
what’s  going  on  in  our  towns  and  cities.  We 
lose  sight  of  Afghanistan  at  our  own  peril.” 

While  the  war  in  Afghanistan  tends  to 
drop  off  the  media’s  radar  screen,  it  reap¬ 
peared  as  front-page  news  in  early  March, 
with  President  Bush’s  five-hour  stopover, 
the  first  visit  by  a  U.S.  President  since 
Eisenhower.  Notes  Witte:  “The  administra¬ 
tion  would  like  to  hold  up  Afghanistan  as  a 
major  success  story,  but  it’s  not  there  yet.” 

He  does  believe  there  are  hopeful  signs 
that  the  Afghan  government  is  extending 
its  authority  beyond  Kabul,  and  that  the 
army  is  beginning  to  act  more  professional. 
But  the  national  police  force  remains  rife 
with  corruption  and  riven  by  competing 
local  and  regional  interests:  “In  Umzgan 
province  in  the  south,  people  said  the  police 
were  more  of  a  threat  than  the  Taliban.” 

Witte  returned  from  the  country  in 
March  but  would  have  stayed  longer,  had 
his  wife,  Emily  Bliss,  a  writer  and  teacher  at 
George  Washington  University,  been  able  to 
join  him.  Security  considerations  make  that 


increased  fourfold.  Particularly  troubling  is 
the  uncertainty  of  their  genesis:  Are  they 
mimicking  attacks  in  Iraq,  or  is  there  actual 
coordination  between  insurgents  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan? 

Though  Witte  never  wore  his  flak  jacket 
and  helmet,  he  did  tend  to  curtail  his  time 
on  the  streets.  “I  did  feel  I  had  to  maintain  a 
low  profile,  and  not  linger  on  a  lot  of  my  re¬ 
porting  trips,  not  stay  out  in  public  as  long 
as  I’d  like,”  he  acknowledges.  “You  do  tend 
to  draw  a  crowd  in  Afghanistan.  You  stait 
talking  with  one  person,  and  end  up  with 
about  30  people  around,  not  angry  or 
threatening,  just  curious  and  wanting  to 
know  what  I  was  asking  about,  wanting  to 
put  in  their  two  cents.” 

One  sign  of  possible  progress:  The  rag¬ 
tag  militia  members  “who  used  to  pass 
time  during  my  interviews  with  their  lead¬ 
ers  by  nervously  flipping  the  safety  on  their 
Kalashnikovs  have  all  become  addicted 
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an  unlikely  scenario  for  now.  The  two  met 
at  Princeton,  where  he  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  school  paper.  Both  worked  at  The 
Miami  Herald  after  graduation  in  2000,  an 
experience  Witte  feels  was  especially  good 
preparation  for  Afghanistan:  “There  was 
every  manner  of  craziness  in  South  Florida, 
including  the  2000  Presidential  elections.  I 
got  the  feeling  that  the  news  was  chasing 
me  around  for  a  while.” 

That  was  certainly  true  when  he  found 
himself  attending  the  Columbia  Journalism 
School  in  September  2001  and  covered  the 
World  Trade  Center  attacks  for  the  Herald. 
Two  weeks  later,  he  got  a  call  Irom  a  Post 
reporter  who  had  lectured  at  Princeton, 
saying  he  had  a  colleague  he  couldn’t  yet 
name,  who  needed  a  researcher  for  a  book 
whose  subject  he  could  not  yet  reveal.  Hy¬ 
pothetically,  would  Witte  be  interested? 

His  first  thought:  “Woodward.” 

Two  months  later,  Witte,  who  says  he  has 
always  wanted  to  be  a  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent,  had  interviewed  with  not  Woodward 
but  Steve  Coll,  gotten  the  job,  quit  graduate 
school,  and  moved  to  D.C.  with  his  wife.  He 
joined  the  Post  as  a  reporter  in  2003. 

Coll,  now  a  staff  writer  at  The  New 
Yorker,  calls  Witte’s  recent  reporting  from 
Afghanistan  “outstanding.”  Asked  how  he 
assesses  the  current  coverage  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  he  tells  Ei3P,  “It’s  essential  to  have  inde¬ 
pendent,  well-resourced  correspondents 
steadily  asking  awkward  questions  about 
what’s  going  right  and  what  isn’t,  about 
what  kind  of  place  Afghanistan  is  becoming 
and  why.  Outside  a  handful  of  papers  with 
the  resources  and  commitment  to  sustain 
coverage  of  the  story,  the  American  media 
have  done  a  poor  job  overall  producing  so¬ 
phisticated  coverage  of  Afghanistan  since 
the  fall  of  the  Taliban. 

“The  problem  is  not  a  lack  of  com  age 
among  correspondents,”  Coll  added,  “but  a 
lack  of  resources,  and  at  times,  a  lack  of 
leadership  among  newsroom  editors,  who 
admittedly  are  under  exceptional  economic 
pressures  these  days.” 

Witte  is  not  sure  what  his  next  beat  will 
be  but  he  is  content  to  stay  in  Washington 
for  now,  even  as  he  hopes  the  security  situa¬ 
tion  in  Afghanistan  will  improve  so  he 
could  return  at  some  point  with  his  wife. 

He  says  the  story  there  is  compelling  be¬ 
cause  the  potential  is  so  great:  “Unlike  Iraq, 
all  the  ingredients  are  there  for  a  successful 
country.  The  country  desperately  wants 
peace.  People  there  are  generally  supportive 
of  the  U.S.  My  whole  time  there,  I  didn’t 
encounter  anyone  hostile  to  me  because 
I  was  an  American.”  11 
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Web  sites  take  micro  view 


Local  or  loco?  But  goodbye,  AP 


BYMIKI  JOHNSON 

W-HEN  The  Bakersfield  Cali- 
fomian  unveiled  the  redesign 
of  its  Bakersfield.com  site  on 
March  1,  one  of  the  many  things  missing 
from  its  newly  streamlined,  less  cluttered 
main  page  was  a  section  referring  to 
national  news. 

Looking  at  page  view  stats,  Howard 
Owens,  the  newspaper’s  vice  president  of 
interactive  media,  had  witnessed  spikes  for 
big  local  stories  while  national  news  breaks 
flatlined.  So  he  had  joined  in  the  paper’s 
decision  to  stress  local  coverage  on  the  re¬ 
designed  Web  site  —  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  drop  its  Associated  Press  subscription 
for  online  content.  The  Californian 


The  Bakersfield  Californian’s  DavinMcHenry,  online  editor  for 
Bakersfield.com,  and  Howard  Owens,  VP/Interactive  Media 


stopped  running  AP  stories  online  in 
November,  and  after  receiving  only  one 
complaint,  dropped  the  subscription 
altogether. 

“I  wanted  to  strengthen  our  local  brand 
as  the  local  news  source,  and  one  way  to  do 
that  is  by  subtracting  national,”  Owens  ex¬ 
plains.  Users  “have  seen  the  national  head¬ 
lines  before  they  ever  hit  our  site  —  and 
with  AP,  it’s  really  just  generic  content.” 

Far  from  ignoring  national  stories, 
Bakersfield.com  has  moved  them  to  the 
realm  of  its  now-burgeoning  blogosphere. 
In  addition  to  t’ne  site’s  14  other  blogs  and 
fonims,  users  now  also  have  the  “Current 
Affairs”  blog,  which  points  them  to  unusual 
or  insightful  coverage  of  a  national  issue 
(from  The  New  York  Times  to  the  Taipei 
Times),  with  slightly  opinionated,  strong¬ 
voiced  commentary'  from  staffer  and  local 


blog-ebrity  Steve  Swenson. 

Although  Owens  refers  to  it  as  “very 
much  in  beta”  with  few  posts  since  it  was 
opened  Feb.  9,  the  Current  Affairs  blog 
marks  a  way  of  looking  at  newspaper  Web 
sites  as  distinct  entities  with  decidedly 
different  rules  from  the  print  edition. 

“You  have  to  understand,  the  Web  site 
doesn’t  work  the  way  a  newspaper  does,” 
says  Rob  Curley,  new  media  director  of 
Naplesnews.com  in  Florida.  Most  people 
only  subscribe  to  one  print  newspaper, 
so  that  paper  has  a  responsibility  to  “tell 
readers  v^hat’s  going  on  everywhere. 

“But  no  one  says,  ‘1  only  visit  one  news 
Web  site,’”  he  adds. 

While  Curley  was  director  of  new 

media/convergence  at 
the  Lawrence  (Kan.) 
Journal-World’s  LJ- 
World.com,  it  was  one 
of  the  first  newspaper 
Web  sites  to  seriously 
emphasize  local  news 
over  national.  The  paper 
dropped  its  online  AP 
subscription  immediate¬ 
ly  after  he  arrived  in  Au¬ 
gust  2002,  and  was  so 
adiimant  about  its  local- 
only  focus  that  the  first 
mention  made  on  LJ- 
World.com  of  military' 

•  editor  for  action  in  Iraq  was  when 

« Media  ,  , 

the  newsroom  learned 

soldiers  from  Kansas  were  involved. 

Curley  states  repeatedly  and  vehemently, 
“Local  is  how  you  win.” 

At  the  Naples  Daily  News  since  August, 
Curley  has  continued  his  crusade  for  local 
online  coverage,  which  he  says  the  paper 
embraced  from  day  one:  “I  got  there  and 
the  next  day  the  national  news  was  gone.” 
He  has  pushed  his  philosophy  for  more 
than  a  decade,  and  figures  the  paper 
wouldn’t  have  hired  him  if  it  didn’t  believe 
in  his  hard-core  emphasis  on  local  content. 

Now,  although  he  still  hasn’t  dropped  its 
AP  subscription,  “NaplesNews.com  is  al¬ 
ways  a  local  story,  the  Naples  Daily  News 
still  leads  with  national,”  Curley  e.xplains. 
Now  that  more  papers  are  embracing  this 
all-local,  all-the-time,  concept  the  next 
step:  boosting  advertisers  who  buy  the 
same  idea.  11 
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Left,  club  manager  and  bartender  Dan  Kenney.  Above  middle,  Joe  Kaczmarek,  Mike  Reagan,  Jim  MacMillan, 
and  David  Maialetti  check  out  a  photo  slideshow.  Right,  photographers  Matt  Rosenberg  and  Maialetti. 


Things  often  really  get  going  —  at  least 
on  weekends  —  after  the  witching  hour. 
Since  it’s  a  cluh,  the  Pen  &  Pencil  can  keep 
pouring  until  3  a.m.,  one  hour  later  than 
other  Philly  bars. 

On  one  Friday  night  in  January,  a  few 
patrons  were  starting  to  arrive  around 
midnight  to  the  unstylish  yet  charming  bar. 
A  thirtysomething  couple  on  a  date  dis¬ 
cussed  the  virtues  of  the  art  collection  at 
the  Barnes  Foundation.  One  middle-aged 
man  on  the  portly  side  sat  a  table  with  a 
spirited  blonde  who  kept  leaping  up  to  play 
more  Guns  ‘N’  Roses  songs  on  the  jukebox. 

The  bartender  makes  a  stiff  Manhattan 
and  knows  who’s  who  in  the  Philadelphia 
media  world  —  or,  rather,  who  was  who, 
considering  the  number  of  recent  parties 
hosted  for  those  accepting  buyouts.  0 


band  the  club.  Ron  Patel,  then  a  Sunday 
editor  at  the  Inquirer,  stepped  in  to  raise 
funds  so  that  the  club  could  continue  oper¬ 
ating.  The  non-profit  (only  full  members 
can  serve  on  its  board)  eventually  pur¬ 
chased  the  building. 

In  keeping  with  its  journalistic  roots,  on 
Wednesdays  the  Pen  &  Pencil  hosts  off-the- 
record  sessions  covering  a  variety  of  topics. 
Among  these  offerings  in  March  were  a 
discussion  on  putting  out  community 
newspapers,  a  panel  on  covering  sex  as  a 
journalist,  poetry  readings  and  songs  of 
protest,  and  a  wine-tasting  event. 

Another  perk:  the  club  has  a  full  kitchen 
that  serves  dinner  cheap.  A  grilled  cheese 
goes  for  $4;  a  rib-eye  steak  can  be  had  for 
$12.  Brennan  boasts,  “We  have  the  best 
cheeseburger  in  Center  City.” 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

For  the  “ink-stained  wretches” 
in  Philadelphia,  it  might  seem  the 
sky  is  set  to  fall  at  any  moment 
since  the  McClatchy/Knight  Bidder  deal 
was  sealed.  Fortunately,  there’s  at  least 
one  thing  they  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
closing:  the  city’s  Pen  &  Pencil  Club,  the 
nation’s  oldest  press  ff at. 

Borrowing  from  speakeasys  of  yore,  the 
Pen  &  Pencil  is  housed  in  a  unmarked 
building  at  1522  Latimer  St.  in  Center  City. 
Ring  a  buzzer,  and  with  the  right  creden¬ 
tials  —  there’s  a  camera  to  check  —  those 
in  need  of  a  cocktail  may  gain  admittance. 

Anyone  can  join  for  $40  a  year,  even 
non-Philly  residents.  Of  the  club’s  400 
members,  about  half  are  considered  “full” 

—  a  status  rcserv’ed  for  active  journalists 
working  in  print,  radio,  and  TV.  Associate 
members,  or  “ftiends  of  the  media,”  make 
up  a  more  eclectic  roster.  This  group  in¬ 
cludes  flacks,  politicians,  musicians,  and 
even  restaurant  types  looking  for  relief 
after  a  night  of  slinging  hash. 

“There’s  a  misconception  the  place  is 
only  for  reporters  and  editors  at  newspa¬ 
pers,”  says  Chris  Brennan,  the  club’s  presi¬ 
dent  and  a  staff  writer  for  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News.  “It’s  really  for  everybody.” 

The  Pen  &  Pencil  opened  in  1892, 
through  the  merger  of  three  other  clubs  in 
the  city.  At  that  time,  Philly  was  swimming 
in  ink  and  newsprint,  with  seven  morning 
and  six  evening  papers.  Says  Brennan,  “I 
guess  it’s  fair  to  say  the  club  has  gone 
through  its  peaks  and  valleys.” 

Indeed,  the  club  was  in  danger  of  closing 
back  in  1990.  Due  to  declining  revenues, 
the  Pen  &  Pencil  called  a  meeting  to  dis¬ 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

ORGANIZERS  OF  THE  NEW  MC- 

Cormick  Tribune  Freedom  Muse¬ 
um  know  they’ve  got  their  work 
cut  out  for  them.  It  was  their  own  survey, 
after  all,  that  famously  found  earlier  this 
year  that  just  28%  of  Americans  can  name 
more  than  one  of  the  five  freedoms  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  First  Amendment  —  but  52% 
can  name  at  least  two  members  of  The 
Simpsons  cartoon  family. 
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Scripps  Howard  Foundation 
National  Journalism  Awards 


,  Tony  Bilfle,  The  Sun  Herald,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

Walker  Stone  Award,  Editorial  Writing 

;  .  '  -  Steve  Lopez,  Los  Angeles  Times 

Commentary 

Brady  Dennis.  St,  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
Ernie  Pyle  Award,  Human  Interest  Writing 

roanoke.com.  The  Roanoke  Times,  Vd. 

Web  Reporting 

'  '  '  Ken  Word,  The  Charleston  (W.Vd.)  Gazette 

Edward  J.  Meemon  Award,  Environmental  Reporting 

Michael  Ramirez.  Los  Angeles  Times 
Editorial  Cartooning 

Post  Register.  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
Edward  Willis  Scripps  Award,  Distinguished  Service  to  the  First  Amendment 

Damon  Winter,  Los  Angeles  Times 
Photojournalism 

% 

The  Seattle  Times  (Luke  Timmerman  and  David  Heath) 
William  Brewster  Styles  Award,  Business/Economics  Reporting 

Russell  (Sottwoldt,  F  Newsmagazine,  The  School  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

Charles  M.  Schulz  Award,  College  Cartoonist 

South  Florida  Srm-Sentinel.  Fort  Lauderdale 
Roy  W.  Howard  Award,  Public  Service  Reporting 

Los  Angeles  Times  (Robin  Fields,  Evelyn  Larrubia  and  Jack  Leonard) 
Ursula  and  (Biilbert  Forfel  Prize,  Investigative  Reporting 

Knight  Ridder  Washington  Bureau  (CiTiris  Adorns  and  Alison  Young) 
Raymond  Clapper  Award,  Washin0on  Reporting 

Dr.  Louis  A.  Day,  Louisiana  State  University 
;  Charles  E.  Scripps  Award,  Journalism  Teacher  ot  the  Year 

Thomas  Kunkel,  University  of  Maryland 
Charles  E.  Scripps  Award,  Journalism  Administrator  of  the  Year 

,  BBC  World  Service,  Public  Radio  International  and  WGBH  Boston 
Jack  R,  Howard  Award,  Excellence  in  Electronic  Media.  Radio 

W^CO-TV,  Minneapolis  (Tom  Aviles,  Lino  RuUi  and  David  Schechter) 
Jack  R.  Howard  Award,  Excellence  in  Electronic  Media  TV/Cable 


SCRIPPS  HOWARD  ■ 
FOUNDATION 


The  Scripps  Howard  Foundation  congratulates  the  winners  in  the  National  Jouinahsm  Awards, 
one  of  the  nahon.'s  premier-competitions  for  print  and  broadcast  journalists  and  journalism 
edifcators.  Winners  received  tophies  and  cash  awards  totaling  $195,000  The  Foundation 
is  proud  to  honor  their  work.  For  more  information  about  the  Scripps  Howard  Foundation, 
please.visit  www.scripps.com/foundatlon 


Photo  of  the  Month 
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JOHN  HART,  WATERTOWN  (WIS.)  DAILY  NEWS,  MARCH  7 

Droplets  of  frozen  fog  rim  the  mane  of  a  horse 
at  the  Avalon  Therapeutic  Equestrian  Center  outside 
of  Watertown,  Wis.,  on  a  late-winter  day.  Avalon 
provides  riding  services  to  physically  and  emotionally  chal¬ 
lenged  clients.  The  ranch  describes  its  horses  as  “our  four¬ 
legged  volunteers”  which,  once  their  careers  end,  are  lovingly 
put  “out  to  pasture  with  their  friends.”  —  Greg  Mitchell 


ment,  lined  with  computers,  plasma 
screens,  and  listening  stations.  Visitors  can 
review  critical  Supreme  Court  decisions 
on  issues,  and  then  record  how  they  would 
have  voted.  But  history  is  mixed  with 
themes  of  how  the  First  Amendment 
touches  on  everyday  life,  expressing  beliefs 
in  how  people  dress,  for  instance,  or  what 
they  can  fearlessly  say  in  school. 

This  first-ever  U.S.  museum  about  free¬ 
dom  commemorates  the  50th  anniversary' 
of  the  McCormick  Tribune  Foundation.  But 
according  to  Anderson,  there’s  more  to  its 
timing.  “The  board  had  been  contemplating 
this  for  eight  or  maybe  10  years,  and  the 
time  seemed  right  now,”  he  says,  with  the 
Iraq  war  and  growing  controversies  over 
flag-burning,  confidential  sourcing,  and 
other  volatile  issues. 

As  with  everything  the  foundation  does, 
the  museum  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  leg¬ 
endary  Chicago  Tribune  Publisher  Col. 
Robert  McCormick.  As  McCormick  held  a 
competition  among  architects  to  build  the 
TVibune  Tower,  so  the  museum  invited 
artists  to  suggest  a  centerpiece  artwork. 

The  winning  sculpture,  titled  12151791 
after  the  ratification  date  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  soars  two  stories  and  features  900 
hanging  silver  plates  inscribed  with  quotes 
about  freedom. 

“Colonel  McCormick  was  a  big  supporter 


Sister  FAS-FAX  expected  in  spring 


A  model  of  what  would  become  the  Freedom 
Museum’s  centerpiece  sculpture,  12151791. 

of  the  First  Amendment,”  Anderson  says, 
noting  that  McCormick  was  involved  in  the 
landmark  Near  v.  Minnesota  press  freedom 
decision.  And  McCormick  surely  would 
want  to  do  something  in  an  America  where, 
according  to  the  museum’s  survey,  22%  of 
its  citizens  can  name  all  five  Simpsons,  but 
just  0.1%  can  name  the  five  First  Amend¬ 
ment  freedoms  (which,  incidentally,  are 
speech,  religion,  press,  assembly,  and 
petition  for  redress  of  grievances).  11 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

The  semi-annual  fas-fax  circ 
report  is  expected  to  have  some 
company  when  it  is  released  in 
May.  The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  an¬ 
nounced  at  its  latest  board  meeting  that  it 
had  authorized  a  FAS-FAX  for  Reader 
Profiles  (reports  that  measure  readership). 

The  new  additional  FAS-FAX,  to  be 
published  in  tandem  with  the  2006  circ 
FAS-FAX,  will  offer  data  on  readers  by 
gender  and  age  segments,  household  in¬ 
come,  reach  percentages,  readers  per  copy, 
and  readers  by  acquisition.  ABC  says  that 
300  member  newspapers  are  measured  in 
Reader  Profile  reports.  Some  73  of  those 


papers  are  in  the  top  75  U.S.  designated 
market  areas. 

The  ABC  board  also  unveiled  a  data  set 
called  Rapid  Report  for  magazines.  This 
new  product  allows  magazine  publishers 
to  have  more  up-to-date  circ  information 
—  something  for  which  advertisers  have 
been  clamoring  for  years.  It’s  an  optional, 
unaudited  online  report  that  tracks  a  mag¬ 
azine’s  circulation  by  issue,  within  weeks 
of  its  on-sale  date.  Rapid  Report  debuts 
in  July. 

Newspaper  publishers  take  note:  ABC 
says  it’s  considering  offering  Rapid  Report 
to  other  member  publications  depending 
on  its  success,  including  newspapers.  ® 
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How  can  I  produce 
high-quality, 
personalized 
newspaper  and 
TMC  addressing 
and  messaging 
at  a  low  cost? 


Kodak 


With  the  Kodak  digital  printing  systems  you  can  produce  high-quality,  low-cost,  variable  print  jobs  and  high  speed  addressing  in-line 
with  almost  any  existing  press  or  mailroom  system.  Our  narrow  format  printers  have  the  ability  to  print  at  virtually  any  angle  with  a  high 
level  of  reliability  -  and  with  continuous  inkjet  technology,  you  can  print  with  outstanding  productivity!  Kodak  offers  the  ideal  digital 
printing  solution  for  addressing  and  messaging  on  newspapers  and  Total  Market  Coverage.  See  us  at  On  Demand  Booth  #1901, 
call  1-800-472-4839  or  visit  graphics.kodakxom. 


Kodak  Versamark  DS51 20  printing  system 


C02006,  Kodak.  Kodak  and  Versamark  are  trademarks  of  Kodak. 
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She  loses  sleep  over  ‘Money’ 


But  multitasking  appeals  to 
columnist  Michelle  Singletary 

BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

PERSONAL-FINANCE  COLUMNIST 

Michelle  Singletary  often  talks  to 
her  children  about  one  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  she  knows  best.  She  recalls  telling  her 
10-year-old  daughter,  “It’s  my  ftill-time  job 
to  make  sure  you’re  a 
good  steward  over  your 
money.” 

To  which  her  daughter 
replied:  “Can’t  you  make 
it  ajoart-time  job?” 

But  “part-time”  is  not  in 
Singletary's  vocabulary. 

She  writes  “The  Color  of 
Money”  column  for  The  Washington  Post 
and  more  than  140  other  newspapers,  does 
an  electronic  newsletter  and  online  chats 
for  the  Post,  authors  books  such  as  the  Jan¬ 
uary-published  Your  Money  and  Your  Man 
from  Random  House,  contributes  com¬ 
mentaries  to  National  Public  Radio’s  “Day 
to  Day”  program  and  Howard  University’s 
“Insight”  radio  show,  and  hosts  TV  One’s 
“Singletary  $ays”  show,  on  which  she  visits 
people  in  their  homes  to  dispense  personal- 
finance  advice. 

“I’m  involved  with  so  many  things,  I 
barely  sleep,”  she  notes  wryly.  “But  this  is 
my  mission  in  life  —  my  calling,  as  my  pas¬ 
tor  would  say.”  But  Singletary  emphasizes 
that  her  twice-weekly  column  is  the  center 
of  her  multitasking  work  life.  Indeed,  the 
research  and  writing  she  does  for  “The 
Color  of  Money”  often  gets  repurposed  for 
her  other  media  activities. 

The  column  —  which  Singletary  tries  to 
make  uncomplicated,  conversational,  and 
occasionally  autobiographical  —  started  in 
the  Post  in  1997  before  entering  svndication 
with  the  Washington  Post  Writers  Group 
two  years  later.  Since  then,  “The  Color  of 
Money”  has  evolved  wtyile  retaining  a 
number  of  bedrock  principles. 

Some  of  the  evolution  is  a  result  of 
changes  in  her  life.  “I’m  more  concerned 
about  the  cost  of  raising  kids  and  the  cost 
of  college,”  says  the  mother  of  three.  “And 
although  I’m  at  least  20  years  away  from 
retirement,  my  concern  about  that  is 
growing,  too.” 

But  the  column  also  reflects  core  beliefs 


Singletary  has  held  since  she  was  raised  in 
Baltimore  by  a  grandmother  who  made  do 
with  few  funds.  Singletary  believes  in  sav¬ 
ing  money,  spending  wisely,  and  avoiding 
credit-card  use  as  much  as  possible.  “A 
study  found  that  people  tend  to  spend  30% 
more  with  a  credit  card  even  when  they  pay 
it  down  every  month,”  says  Singletary,  who 
called  credit  cards  “that  plastic  devil”  dur¬ 
ing  a  February  Post  chat  featuring  humorist 
Dave  Barry  as  her  guest. 

Singletary  also  strongly  believes  that 
couples  should  put  their  money  in  joint 


“Health-care  and  college  costs  are  high,  and 
people  are  downsized  out  of  their  jobs.  A  lot 
of  people  are  in  trouble/’  —  michelle  Singletary 


accounts.  “It  fosters  communication,” 
explains  the  columnist,  who  majored  in 
communications  at  the  University  of  Mar>'- 
land  and  earned  a  master’s  in  business  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Today  her  readers  send  her  as  many  as 
1,000  e-mails  in  response  to  a  single  col¬ 
umn.  Pieces  about  Social  Security  always 
get  a  big  reaction,  as  do  her  monthly 
reviews  of  personal-finance  books.  Those 


review  columns  give  readers  a  chance  to 
win  free  copies  of  the  book. 

One  thing  Singletary  has  gleaned  from 
her  feedback  is  that  many  readers  are  strug¬ 
gling,  even  if  they  don’t  buy  fnvolous 
things.  “Health-care  and  college  costs  are 
high,  and  people  are  downsized  out  of  their 
jobs,”  she  says.  “I  get  depressed,  I  have  to 
tell  you.  A  lot  of  people  are  in  trouble.” 

Before  starting  her  life  as  a  columnist, 
Singletary  worked  as  a  reporter  for  The 
Evening  Sun  of  Baltimore  and  the  Post 
(which  she  joined  in  1992).  She  says  the 

highlight  of  her  re- 
M  porting  career  was 

s  are  high,  and 

lieir  jobs.  A  lot  Nelson  Mandela’s 

1994  election  as 

ICHELLE  SINGLETARY  president  of South 
Africa.  She  also 

observed  a  Soweto  family  as  they  voted  for 
the  first  time.  Singletary  had  traveled  to 
South  Africa  from  West  Africa,  w'here  a 
National  Association  of  Black  Journalists 
fellowship  had  brought  her  to  write  about 
small,  female-owned  businesses  —  a  topic 
clearly  of  interest  to  someone  who  would 
become  a  personal-  . 

finance  columnist 
three  years  later,  s 


Kids  contest  brinys  papers  together 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


M  papers  in  Pasadena  and  Whitti¬ 
er  with  the  largest  Cantonese- 
language  daily  in  southern  California,  add 
an  ethnic  bank  and  Olympic  figure  skater 
Michelle  Kwan,  and  you’ve  got  a  recipe 
for  the  first-ever  newspaper  contest  for 
schoolchildren  conducted  in  both  Chinese 
and  English. 

In  April,  the  Gabriel  Valley  Newspaper 
Group  —  publisher  of  the  Pasadena  Star- 
News,  The  Whittier  Daily  News,  and  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Tribune  —  and  Sing  Tao 
Daily  will  announce  the  winners  of  their 
dual-language  essay  and  drawing  contest 
jointly  sponsored  with  East  West  Bank. 
But  the  newspapers  figure  they’ve  already 
won  with  the  contest. 

Valley  Tribune  marketing  director  Terry 
Bell  says  the  contest  helps  them  reach  “a 
market  we  would  like  to  serve,  and  Sing 
Tao  Daily  sees  us  as  a  market  that  they 


IX  THE  GROUP  PUBLISHER  OF 


would  like  to  grow 
into  as  well,  be¬ 
cause  you  have  the 
growth  of  second- 
generation  Asian 
Americans  who 

have  a  foot  in  both 

„  Newspaper  companies 

worlds.  5ing  Tao  join  with  bank  to 

sales/marketmg  enrich  schoolchildren 

manager  Michelle 

Lee  adds,  “We’re  so  proud  to  work  with 
them  in  the  first  time  that  the  Chinese 
media  and  mainstream  media  have  done 
such  an  event  together.”  The  two  papers 
already  had  a  business  relationship:  the 
Gabriel  Valley  group  distributes  many 
copies  of  Sing  Tao. 

But  it  was  East  West  Bank  that  brought 
the  papers  together  for  the  joint  contest. 
The  bank  wanted  to  reach  young  people, 
and  involve  its  celebrity  spokesperson 
Michelle  Kwan.  All  winners  get  a  chance 
to  meet  the  Olympic  skater. 
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Introducing  the 
PlateRite  News  2000S  CTP 

Filling  the  channels  of 
production,  effortlessly. 


Copy  edits,  last-minute  ad  changes, 
image  substitutions.  Everything  changes 
except  your  deadline.  So  when  it  comes 
to  prepress  production,  you  need  a  CTP 
solution  that  can  keep  pulse  with  the 
deadlines  and  demands...  at  the  heart  of 
every  newspaper  operation. 

Enter  the  PlateRite  News  2000S. 

The  PlateRite  News  2000S  delivers 
crisp,  clean  and  consistent  reproduction 
of  photos,  text  and  graphics  at  up  to  84 
plates  per  hour,  without  missing  a  beat. 

Plus,  it  has  the  capacity  to  image  a  range 
of  plate  sizes  up  to  38.6"  x  26.8".  In  fact, 
the  PlateRite  News  2000S  can  even  load 
two  broadsheet  plates  simultaneously! 

PlateRite  News  2000S.  Raising  the  rate 
of  plate  production  without  raising  your 
prepress  manager's  pulse.  Learn  more 
on  our  website  or  call  us. 


Choice.!^ 

Freedom. 

Flexibility 


www.screenusa.com  •  1-800-372-7737 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 


NEWSPEOPLE®  EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Timothy  R.  Kennedy 

Timothy  R.  Kennedy  has  been  appointed 
president,  publisher,  and  CEO  of  The 
Morning  Call  of  Allentown.  Kennedy,  41, 
has  served  as  vice  president  of  strategy 
I  1  development  for  Tribune  Publishing 

since  2001,  and  negotiated  the  terms  of 
^  such  transactions  as  Tribune’s  2000  buy- 

Qf  Times  Mirror.  In  addition,  he 
served  as  interim  CEO  of  Tribune’s  daily  Spanish-language 
newspaper  Hoy  from  July  2004  to  July  2005.  Kennedy  joined 
Tribune  in  1994,  and  in  1998  was  named  director  of  develop¬ 
ment.  He  succeeds  Susan  Hunt,  who  resigned  in  November. 


A  I .  A  B  A  M  A 

Michele  Gerlach  has  been  appointed  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  Andalusia  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  Gerlach  most  recently  served  as 
publisher  of  The  Brewton  Standard  and 
is  a  vice  president  and  group  manager 
of  Boone  Newspapers  Inc. 

Kerry  Whipple  Bean  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  Brewton  Newspapers  Inc.  and 
publisher  of  The  Brexi'ton  Standard  and 
The  Escambia  Advertiser.  Bean  has  been 
editor  of  The  Natchez  (Miss.)  Democrat 
since  2003.  She  succeeds  Michele  Gerlach. 

C  A  1, 1  F  O  R  N  I  A 
Randy  Harvey  has  been  named  sports 
editor  of  the  Los  A  ngeles  Times.  Harv  ey 
worked  as  a  sports  reporter,  columnist, 
and  editor  for  the  Times  from  1981  to 


2004,  when  he  left  to  become  assistant 
managing  editor  for  sports  at  The  Sun 
in  Baltimore.  He  succeeds  Bill  Dwyre,  who 
has  held  the  position  for  25  years.  Dwyre 
has  been  named  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  executive  sports  editor. 

Loren  Nelson  has  been  named  sports  editor 
of  the  North  County  Times  in  Escondido. 
Nelson  has  served  as  sports  editor  of  the 
Bradenton  (  Fla.)  Herald  for  the  past  three 
years.  He  replaces  Gary  Hyvonen. 

Lisa  Leonard  has  been  promoted  to  classi¬ 
fied  and  national  advertising  sales  direc¬ 
tor  for  Gold  Country  Media,  a  cluster  of 
newspapers  owned  by  Brehm  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.  of  San  Diego.  Leonard  was 
named  advertising  director  of  the  Auburn 
Journal  in  2004. 


COLORADO 

Andrea  Porter  has  been  appointed  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Glenwood  Springs  Post  Indepen¬ 
dent.  She  most  recently  was  associate 
publisher  of  Vail  Daily.  She  replaces  Mike 
Bennett,  who  will  now  serve  as  publisher 
of  the  Grand  Junction  Free  Press. 

Allen  Messick  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Metro  West  Newspapers 
group  in  Brighton.  Messick  served  as 
editor  of  The  Unterrified  Democrat  in 
Linn,  Mo.,  for  two  years. 

FLORIDA 

Dave  Wilson  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Miami  Herald.  Wilson 
recently  served  as  managing  editor  for 
the  Heralds  Broward  bureau  and  sports. 

!  ILLINOIS 

Timothy  J.  McNulty  hcis  been  appointed 
public  editor  of  the  Ch  icago  Tribune. 
McNulty  most  recently  served  as  associate 
managing  editor/foreign  news.  He 
replaces  Don  Wycliff. 

INDIANA 

Angela  Geralds  has  been  named  editor/ 
office  team  leader  of  the  Spencer  County 
Journal-Democrat  in  Rockport.  Geralds 
most  recently  was  a  graphic  artist  and 
reporter  for  the  Mount  Vernon  Democrat. 

KANSAS 

Matt  Kelsey  has  been  appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Kansan.  Kelsey 
most  recently  w'as  managing  editor  of 
the  Maryville  Daily  Forum. 

>■  •  ♦ 

TEXAS 

Veronica 
Flores 

has  been  named 
metro  editor  of 
the  San  Antonio 
Express-News.  Previously, 
Flores  served  as  city  editor 
of  the  Houston  Chronicle. 


Chicago  Sun-Times 
columnist  Mark  Browm 
will  receive  the  2005 
Studs  Terkel  Award, 
from  the  Chicago-based 


Community  Media  Work¬ 
shop.  The  honor  is  given 
to  journalists  who  bring 
ordinary  peoples’  voices 
to  public  attention  as 
they  cover  Chicago’s 
diverse  communities. 


^ASSOCIATIONS^ 

The  Enterprise  in  Brock¬ 
ton  received  1 1  awards 
during  the  New  England 
Press  Association’s 
2005  Better  Newspaper 


Contest,  including  first- 
place  honors  for  busi¬ 
ness  reporting,  feature 
writing,  arts  reporting 
and  special  sections.  For 
the  full  list  of  winners, 
visit  www.nepa.org. 


The  Michigan  Press 
Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  selected  the 
Detroit  Free  Press'  • 
Roniain  Blanquart 
as  its  photographer 
of  the  year. 
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Otis  Chandler 


78,  DIED  Feb.  27  ^ 

FORMER  PUBLISHER,  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

WHEN  Otis  Chandler  was  named  pub-  JHH 

Usher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in  April 
i960,  he  was  arguably  more  Jeff  Spicoli 
than  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Those  who  looked  '\^  ' 

no  further  than  his  appearance  were  misled  by  his  ’JT' ' 

attractive-but-superficial  image  as  a  blond,  muscled 
surfer,  the  prototypical  California  boy.  ^ 

Chandler,  however,  was  a  calculating  thinker,  a 
driven  perfectionist  with  a  sharp  mind  who  was 
intent  on  taking  the  Los  Angeles  Times  from  its  late- 
1950s  station  as  one  of  the  worst  newspapers  in 

America  —  as  well  as  a  direct  media  voice  for  conservative  Republicans  —  to  one 
of  the  most  influential  and  respected  institutions  in  journalism.  He  opened  bu¬ 
reaus,  recruited  top  editors  and  reporters,  and  printed  such  investigative  pieces  as 
an  expose  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  even  though  his  uncle  Philip  was  a  member. 
Over  the  following  two  decades  the  paper  soared  in  quality  and  made  more  money 
than  ever. 

Along  the  way,  he  never  forgot  how  to  enjoy  himself  He  raced  motorcycles  and 
cars  into  his  golden  years,  collected  them,  and  opened  a  museum.  He  also  loved 
hunting,  and  bagged  elephants,  polar  bears,  bighorn  sheep,  and  musk  ox. 

He  finally  left  the  paper  in  1980  to  take  corporate  positions  with  the  parent 
Times  Mirror  Co.  But  in  October  1999,  he  re-emerged  to  speak  out  against  “the 
unbelievably  stupid  and  unprofessional  handling  of  the  Staples  special  section.” 


M  1  C  H  I  G  A  N 

Doug  Caldwell  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  Petoskey  Neu's-Review.  Caldwell  has 
been  publisher  of  the  Daily  American  in 
Somerset,  Pa.,  since  2002. 

Henry  Ford  has  been  appointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  advertising  for  the  Detroit  News¬ 
paper  Partnership.  Ford  joined  the 
company  in  2004  as  vice  president  of 
market  development. 

MINN  E  S  O  I  A 
Ben  Taylor  has  been  named  senior  vice 
president  for  marketing  and  communica¬ 
tions  at  the  Star  Tribune  of  Minneapolis. 
He  most  recently  was  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  communications,  community 
aff  airs,  and  the  Star  Tribune  Foundation. 
Karen  Larson  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  for  classified  advertising.  She 
most  recently  was  vice  president  for  mar¬ 
keting.  Monica  Moses  has  been  appointed 
executive  director  of  product  innovation. 
She  most  recently  served  as  deputv'  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  visuals.  Mi-Ai  Parrish  has 
been  named  deputy  managing  editor, 
a  promotion  from  assistant  managing 
editor  for  features.  Cory  Powell  has  been 
appointed  assistant  managing  editor  for 


design  and  readership.  He  is  promoted 
from  presentation  director. 

.M  1  S  S  I  S  S  I  P  P  I 
Stone  Ellis  has  been  named  publisher  of 
The  Clarksdale  Press  Register.  Previously, 
Ellis  served  as  advertising  director  for 
The  Sun  Herald  in  Biloxi. 

M  O  N  1  A  N  A 

John  Doran  has  been  appointed  city'  editor 
of  the  Mmot///an,  in  Missoula.  Doran 
most  recently  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Appeal  Tribune  in  Silverton,  Ore. 


MARYLAND 

Richard 
Jensen 

to  president 
and  publisher  of 
The  Daily  Times 
in  Salisbury.  Jensen  has  served 
as  publisher  of  the  Public 
Opinion  in  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


35,000  online 
job  postings 
in  your  market 


OUCH 


Corzen  measures  classified  advertising 
in  competing  local  Web  sites.  We  can 
tell  you  which  of  your  advertisers  are 
now  using  your  online  competitors  in 
Recruitment,  Auto  &  Real  Estate. 

Subscribe  now  to  Corzen's  competitive 
online  data  services,  and  find  out  what 
your  advertisers  are  doing. 

Corzen 

Recruitment  •  Auto  •  Real  Estate 

CORZEN 

We  measure  You  Manage 

www.corzen.com  info@corzen.com 
212.206.6825 
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F.  Granger  Weil 

95,  Died  March  8 

EDITOR/PUBLISHER,  TIMES 
HERALD.  PORT  HURON,  MICH. 

A  PORT  HURON 

native,  F.  Granger 
Weil  started  his  career  at 
his  hometown  Times 
Herald,  the  newspaper 
founded  by  his  father, 
Louis,  in  1927  as  a  part- 
time  police  reporter  and 
assistant  editor.  By  the 
time  of  his  retirement  in 
1972  as  its  editor  and 
publisher,  Weil  had 
worked  for  45  years  at 
the  Michigan  daily,  and 
oversaw  its  1971  sale  to 
Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

Weil,  who  ser\'ed  in 
the  NaTy  during  World 
War  II,  rejoined  the 
Times  Herald  after  the 
war  and  was  named  an 
executive  vice  president 


he  most 
experienced 
executive 
recruiting 
firm  in  the 
newspaper 
industry 


in  1947.  He  became  pub¬ 
lisher  in  1952,  and  was 
named  president  and 
editor  in  i960. 

Outside  the  Times 
Herald,  Weil  volun¬ 
teered  time  to  several 
professional  organiza¬ 
tions  and  religious 
groups  and  also  helped 
raise  money  for  the 
Memorial  Stadium  and 
a  YMCA  in  the  Port 
Huron  area. 

Peter  Maiken 

71,  Died  March  5 
REPORTER/EDITOR,  THE 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

PETER  MAIKEN  AP- 
proached  reporting 
and  editing  with  the  same 
quiet  intensity  and  focus 
that  he  applied  to  his  jazz 
piano  playing  when  the 
workdav  was  over. 


Maiken  started  as  a 
reporter  in  Freeport,  Ill., 
and  worked  for  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Register- 
Republic  before  joining 
the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
1963.  He  served  as  chief 
copy  editor  of  its  Sunday 
Magazine,  and  in  the 
late  1960s  he  was  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Maiken  left  in  1970  to 
edit  the  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  of  the  Washington 
Star,  and  when  that 
paper  folded  in  1975,  he 
returned  to  the  Tribune, 
serving  as  an  editor.  He 
w  as  also  the  author  of 
several  books,  among 
them  Killer  Clown,  a 
1983  work  he  co-wrote 
with  prosecutor  Terrv' 
Sulliv  an  detailing  the 
crimes  of  mass  murderer 
John  WavTie  Gacv. 


than  two  decades 
siieeesslii 1 1  y  reerti i l i iig 
superior  corporate  e\eeuti\es. 
publishers,  editors,  managers 
in  all  departments. 

We  take  pride  in  the 
quality  of  our  perstmal  service  .  .  . 
it  has  earned  us  many  close, 
long-term  relationships. 


U>().S  ('oli)nial  Paikwav  •  Suite  2(10 
Inverness.  Illinois  0()()07-47.12 
S47.W|.oy()0  •  l  av  847.y.l4,Wi07 
inloC"  vounnswalker.eoni 


NEW  YORK 

Josh  Greenman  is  the  new  opinion  editor  at 
New  Yorks  Daily  News,  and  has  joined 
the  newspaper’s  editorial  board.  Since 
June  2004,  Greenman  has  served  as 
director  of  strategy'  and  communications 
for  the  non-profit  Teaching  Commission 
in  New'  York  City. 

Tim  Schmitt  has  been  named  group  sports 
editor  for  Greater  Niagara  Newspapers 
(GNN)  in  Niagara  Falls.  Schmitt  joined 
GNN  as  a  news  reporter  in  2001. 

N  E  \  A  D  A 

Barry  Ginter  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Nevada  Appeal  in  Carson  City.  Ginter 
has  been  city  editor  of  The  Olympian  in 
Olv’mpia,  Wash.,  since  2003.  He  replaces 
Barry  Smith,  W'ho  left  to  become  executive 
director  of  the  Nevada  Press  Association. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Rachel  Hoskins  has  been  promoted  to 
regional  publisher  for  Community 
Newspapers  Inc.  (CNI)  newspapers  in 
the  Franklin  County  region.  Hoskins 
has  been  publisher  of  the  Tribune  ^ 
Georgian  in  St.  Mary  s,  Ga.,  since  1999. 

Paul  Durham  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  sports  editor,  and  Nick  Livingston 
has  been  named  layout  desk  chief  at 
The  Wilson  Daily  Times.  Durham  and 
Livingston  have  both  served  as  Daily 
Times  sportswTiters  and  Livingston  has 
served  as  sports  editor  of  the  Cushing 
(Okla.)  Daily  Citizen. 

O  H  I  O 

Richard  Szabrak  has  been  named  group 
publisher  of  the  Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette 
and  the  Chillicothe  Gazette.  Most  recently, 
Szabrak  serv'ed  as  group  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  at  Gannett 's  Newspaper  Network  of 
Central  Ohio.  He  replaces  Greg  Ptacin, 
who  is  retiring.  Justin  MclntOSh  has  been 


Joyce  Dehli 

1  ^  been  named 

'  w  vice  president 
for  news  for 
Lee  Enterprises. 
Dehli  most  recently  was  direc¬ 
tor  of  editorial  development. 
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MINNESOTA 

Michael 
J.  Riggs 

to  senior  vice 
president  and 
chief  financial 
officer  at  the  Star  Tribune 
of  Minneapolis,  from  director 
of  interactive  media  revenue. 


named  news  editor  at  The  Marietta 
Times.  McIntosh  has  been  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  government  reporter  since  2003. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Randall  S.  Brant  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  of  advertising  at  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette.  Brant  most  recently  served 
as  director  of  advertising.  Debra  Alward  has 
been  named  general  manager  of  post- 
gazette.com.  Alward  most  recently  was 
director  of  interactive  media. 


T  E  X  A  S 

Craig  Thomason  has  been  appointed 
assistant  managing  editor/news  at  the 
San  Antonio  Express-News.  Thomason 
has  serv'ed  as  metro  editor  for  17  years. 
Rob  Kaiser  has  been  named  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Sunday  edition, 
a  promotion  from  assistant  managing 
editor  for  news.  Audrey  Lee,  who  most 
recently  was  an  assistant  city  editor,  has 
been  promoted  to  Sunday  editor. 

Bernie  Heller  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  advertising  for  The  Dallas 
Morning  News.  Heller  has  been  acting 
director  of  advertising  since  2005.  Bobby 
Rice  has  been  named  senior  director  of 
ov’jside  classified  advertising.  Rice  joined 
the  newspaper  in  2004  as  director  of 
real  estate  advertising. 

Alison  Draper  has  been  appointed  publish¬ 
er  of  Quick,  the  free  youth-oriented 
tabloid  from  The  Dallas  Morning  News. 
Draper  previously  served  as  publisher  of 
the  Dallas  Observer. 

VIRGINIA 

Joni  Silverstein  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent/market  development  for  Gannett ’s 
Newspaper  Division.  Silverstein  had  been 
president  and  publisher  of  The  Daily 
Times  in  Salisbury,  Md. 
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NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  REVIEW  INC. 
HAS  SOLD 


.ibharkv 


i\)w  Courier 


PETOSKEY  (Ml)  NEWS-REVIEW  s 

(1 1 ,000  daily  circulation)  ^ 

GAYLORD  (Ml)  HERALD-TIMES 

(6,500  twice-weekly  circulation) 

CHARLEVOIX  (Ml)  COURIER 

(2,500  weekly  circulation) 


Coancil  mentben  call  lor  Ii 


HrRAi'ijpriMES 

i'^^s-Review 

Bush:  tmcrgciKypUns  for 
~  alldtiostobosoutinized 


and 


TO 


companion  publications 
e  telphone  directories 


SCHURZ  COMMUNICATIONS  INC. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  Northern  Michigan  Review  Inc. 
in  this  transaction. 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 

Santa-Fe  NM  t:  .505.820.2700  f:  505.820.2900  vvww.dirksvanessen.com 


MAY  19,  2006  ' 

Green  Valley  Ranch  Resort  |  Las  Vegas 


Join  us  for  the  2006  EPpy^*^  Awards  Luncheon,  honoring  the  best 
Internet  sites  associated  with  the  media  industry,  especially 
newspapers,  television  networks  and  affiliates,  radio  networks, 
syndicated  shows,  local  radio  stations,  and  magazines. 

Held  in  conjunction  with  Editor  &  Publisher  and  Mediaweek's 
2006  Interactive  Media  Conference  and  Trade  Show 

For  more  information,  visit 

www.lnteractiveMediaConference.com 
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nKlllli  H  OF  IT  HU 

Knight  Ridder  reaps  its  final  reward  for  a  fateful  1974 
decision  that  put  it  at  the  mercy  of  Wall  Street 


As  D-Day  APPROACHED  IN  THE 
bidding  for  Knight  Ridder 
Inc.,  Wall  Street  insisted  on 
seeing  the  sale  as  a  referen¬ 
dum  on  the  entire  newspaper  industry. 

By  its  own  typically  inscrutable  logic, 
The  Street  declared  that  a  share  price  of 
$65  would  signify  the  twilight  of  civiliza¬ 
tion’s  longest-lived  and  most  successful 
news  medium,  while  a  sale  at  $70  a  share 
would  earn  newspapers  a  chance  to  be 
assailed  a  while  longer  by  analysts  and 
hedge  fund  investors  addled  by  attention 
deficit  disorder. 

So  where  did  the 
per-share  price  of  the  $6.5 
billion  deal  with  The  Mc- 
Clatchy  Company  finally 
come  in?  Almost  exactly  in 
the  middle:  $67.25  a  share. 

This  wonderfully 
ambiguous  figure  became 
a  Rorschach  test  for  ana¬ 
lysts,  who  rushed  to  their 
squawk  boxes  with  verdicts  that  were  all 
over  the  place.  The  price  was  too  low, 
some  said.  Others  declared  it  at  the  top 
end  of  expectations.  Others  said  ...  but 
why  are  we  still  listening? 

Listening  so  attentively  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  mobs  moving  money  around  is 
what  led  to  the  demise  of  Knight  Ridder. 

And  it  didn’t  even  start  on  Tony  Rid- 
der’s  watch,  though  it  is  surely  true  that 
the  last  decade  or  so  saw  the  worst  of  the 
pandering  to  demands  for  “shareholder 
value”  with  the  relentless  cost  or  corner¬ 
cutting  that  threatened  the  chain’s  proud 
tradition  of  journalistic  excellence. 

The  end  days  proved  only  that  a  chain 
that’s  already  throwing  off  higher  profit 
margins  than  the  average  pharmaceutical 


giant  will  probably  never  be  Wall  Street’s 
darling  no  matter  how  vigorously  it 
whacks  away  at  its  newspapers. 

No,  the  most  fateful  decision  was  made 
at  the  very  beginning  in  1974,  when  the 
Knight  Newspapers  and  Ridder  Publica¬ 
tions,  both  public  but  closely  held,  merged 
and  went  public  without  creating  the  two- 
class  stock  system  that  has  allowed  news¬ 
paper  families  to  control  the  fates  of 
chains  ranging  from  The  New  York  Times 
Co.  to  Lee  Enterprises.  The  lure  of  the  Big 
Board  —  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
at  the  time  wouldn’t  list 
two-class  corporations  — 
set  Knight  Ridder  on 
the  course  that  ended  in 
the  McClatchy  sale.  Post¬ 
sale,  Tony  Ridder  said  he 
regrets  the  ’74  decision. 

Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  McClatchy  is 
probably  the  best  owner 
for  the  20  papers  it  wants 
to  keep.  But  even  the  orphaned  dozen 
immediately  put  back  on  the  block  look 
as  if  they  will  emerge  better  for  the  sale. 

Consider  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  The  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  written 
off  as  basket  cases  in  a  Philadelphia  that 
Wall  Street  imagines  as  a  grim  and  barren 
wasteland.  Within  24  hours  of  the  sale 
announcement,  serious  local  figures  were 
tripping  over  each  other  forming  invest¬ 
ment  groups  to  make  bids. 

Like  McClatchy  —  a  public  company 
preserving  a  family  tradition  of  long-term 
growth  based  on  a  solid  foundation  of 
journalism  —  those  potential  buyers 
clearly  understand  something  that  The 
Street  doesn’t:  Good  newspapers  are 
good  business. 


Paying  too  much 
mind  to  ‘The 
Street’  and  not 
enough  to  solid 
journalism  will 
lead  us  to  ruin. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


A  long  way  from  Little  League 


For  worried  family  members  at  home,  reporters  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  seem  to  face  nearly  as  much  danger  as  soldiers 

IF  ANYONE  HAD  TOLD  ME  EIGHT  YEARS  AGO  WHEN  I  WAS 

managing  against  Mike  Witte  in  Little  League  that  I 
would  one  day  edit  E^P  and  publish  in  the  magazine  a 
profile  of  his  son  Griff,  then  barely  in  college,  I  might  have 
collapsed  in  laughter  right  in  the  dugout.  Mike  would 
have  joined  me,  no  doubt.  Griff,  too.  Especially  the  war  correspon¬ 
dent  part,  and  Afghanistan. 

As  Mike  told  me  recently,  “Griff  was  never  even  that  much  of  a 
traveler.  A  war  correspondent  was  about  the  last  thing  we  expect¬ 
ed.”  I  had  called  Mike  to  find  out  how  he  and  his  wife  Sally,  who 


live  about  a  mile  from  me  in  Nyack,  N.Y., 
responded  to  having  a  son,  age  27,  in  a 
war  zone  in  recent  months. 

Back  in  our  Little  League  days,  I  found 
Mike  to  be  one  of  the  more  sane  opposing 
managers,  competitive  but  not  to  a  fault. 
The  youngest  of  his  three  kids.  Drew,  was 
my  son’s  age,  but  I  don’t  think  I  met  Griff 
more  than  once  in  my  life.  Mike  was 
a  real  baseball  man,  having  grown  up  in  St. 
Louis  with  an  inside  connection  to  some 
of  the  Cardinals’  current  ownership.  Last 
October,  The  New  Yorker  ■wrote  a  little  piece 
about  Mike’s  expertise  in  sports  “mechan¬ 
ics,”  from  throwing  a  baseball  to  swinging  a 
golf  club.  He’s  also  a  well-known  illustrator, 
whose  work  has  appeared  in  Time,  The 
New  York  Times,  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
The  Washington  Post,  and  dozens  of  other 
publications.  Sally  Witte  is  a  psychologist 
and  family  therapist. 

Griff  appears  very  briefly  in  my  memoir, 
Joy  in  Mudville,  published  six  years  ago,  in 
the  small  section  about  Mike.  I  wrote  then, 
“His  oldest  son.  Griff,  switched  to  tennis  af¬ 
ter  Little  League.  ‘He’d  had  it  with  me 
teaching  mechanics,’  Mike  said,  laughing.” 
Then  I  made  a  joke  about  the  old  rock 


group,  Mike  &  The  Mechanics. 

Now,  years  later,  here  we  w^ere  talking 
about  how  he  and  his  wife  felt  when  their 
son  was  in  Afghanistan.  ‘We  never  e.xpect- 


“We  never  expected 
this  when  he  showed 
an  early  interest  in 
journalism,”  Mike 
said.  “This”  was  two 
trips  to  Afghanistan. 


ed  this  when  he  showed  an  early  interest 
in  journalism,”  Mike  said,  dryly. 

It  began  four  years  ago  when  Griff  (as 
related  on  p.  10  of  this  issue),  then  23, 
accepted  Steve  Coil’s  request  to  do  some 
research  in  Afghanistan  for  his  high-profile 
book  Ghost  Wars.  Consider  this  context: 
Reporter  Daniel  Pearl  had  just  been  execut¬ 
ed.  His  murder  delayed  Griff’s  departure 
for  only  one  month. 

Although  Griff  had  worked  at  new  spa¬ 
pers,  he  was  studying  at  Columbia  at  the 
time,  so  this  new'  life  came  out  of  nowhere. 
“He  had  not  traveled  widely,”  Mike  said. 


“but  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  always 
mature  for  his  years.”  Griff  did  not  seek 
permission  to  go;  he  simply  asked  for  their 
trust  and  support.  At  least  Steve  Coll  told 
him:  No  story  is  worth  your  life. 

“It  was  very  anxiety-producing,”  Mike 
said.  “Journalists  are  as  much  a  target  as 
anyone  in  war  zones  today.  I  think  re¬ 
porters  there  are  as  brave  as  most  of  the 
soldiers.”  He  and  Sally  consoled  themselves 
w'ith  the  mantra  “No  place  is  safe.”  When 
Griff  was  gone,  the  ceiling  in  his  bedroom 
at  home  collapsed,  so  there  you  are. 

Three  years  later,  last  autumn.  Griff 
headed  back  to  Kabul,  this  time  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  The  Washington  Post.  “It  was 
time  to  give  up  our  protective  role  and  go 
into  a  supportive  role,”  Mike  said.  “We  just 
admire  so  greatly  what  he  is  doing.” 

Helping  to  bridge  the  gap:  the  new  tech¬ 
nology  of  the  satellite  phone.  “It’s  good  and 
bad,”  Mike  said.  “It  sounds  like  he  is  in  the 
next  room,  but  of  course  he  is  across  the 
world.  It’s  disconcerting  for  a  parent  when 
you  can  do  nothing  to  help  him.  We  would 
always  say,  ‘Be  careful,’  and  that’s  about  all 
we  could  do.”  This  was  compounded  w'hen 
several  days  would  pass  without  hearing 
from  him.  Before  ‘sat’  phones  and  e-mail, 
they  would  have  thought  nothing  of  it. 

The  Wittes  were  most  concerned  when¬ 
ever  their  son  made  one  of  his  trips  to  the 
troubled  south,  accompanied  only  by  a 
driver  and  interpreter  —  and  no  e.xtra  se¬ 
curity.  During  one  trip  he  interviewed  a 
former  warlord,  an  Islamist  who’d  just 

been  elected  to  parliament, 
and  gave  him  a  ride  back  to 
Kabul.  Another  time  he 
wTote  about  a  jailed  jour¬ 
nalist  vv'ho  had  been  threat¬ 
ened  with  death  by  clerics; 
the  Wittes  feared  Griff 
might  also  suffer. 

Then  there  was  the  two- 
day  trip  with  a  top  general 
in  an  Apache  helicopter  all  over  southern 
Afghanistan,  often  flv’ing  just  a  couple  hun¬ 
dred  yards  off  the  ground,  which  meant 
they  might  have  drawn  fire.  The  Apaches 
are  called  “lawn  darts”  over  there,  Mike  ex¬ 
plained,  “because  when  they  go  down  they 
go  straight  into  the  ground.” 

Then  he  added:  “Griff  doesn’t  tell  us 
everything  that  went  on.  I’m  sure.” 

Now  Griff  is  back  in  Washington  with  his 
wife,  safe.  How  did  the  Wittes  deal  with  all 
the  anxiety?  “We  are  not  very  religious,” 
Mike  said,  “so  we  knocked  on  wood  a  lot, 
very  loudly.”  @ 
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ETHICS  CORNER 


Behind  the  curtain 


Press  secretaries  are  becoming  increasingly  protective  of  their 
bosses,  and  reporters  are  actually  part  of  the  problem 


This  is  a  salute  to  the  manufacturers  of  misin- 
formation.  The  spinners  who  serve  as  beards  for  their 
political  bosses.  The  men  and  women  whose  job  it  is 
to  lie  to  the  media  and  make  them  like  it. 

They  are  America’s  press  secretaries.  Sometimes 
they  are  quoted  by  name.  But  more  often  they  are  identified  on  the 
news  pages  as  an  anonymous  “spokesperson”  or  hide  behind  phras¬ 
es  like  “The  White  House  says”  or  “The  Governor  believes.”  All  of 
this  gives  readers  the  false  impression  that  reporters  are  actually 
conversing  with  the  president  or  the  governor. 


Since  the  advent  of  televised  news 
conferences,  press  secretaries  have  been 
providing  cover  for  journalists  who  covet 
access  to  power  at  the  expense  of  their 
readers.  These  journalists  go  to  the  press 
briefings  and  shout  at  the  press  secre¬ 
taries,  rather  than  doing  some  actual 
reporting  to  find  out  what’s  really  going 
on  in  their  government. 

The  most  obvious  abuse  of  this  process 
occurs  in  the  White  House,  where  journal¬ 
ists  primp  and  pretend  to  be  aggressive  at 
briefings  by  White  House  Press  Secretary 
Scott  McClellan. 

“After  Watergate,  newspapers  started 
assigning  their  best  opinion  writers  to  the 
White  House,”  Mike  McCurry,  a  former 
Clinton  White  House  press  secretary,  told 
me.  “Now  much  of  the  infoiTnation  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  White  House  is  propaganda 
—  from  both  sides.”  That  political  dance 
makes  the  press  secretary  seem  more  im¬ 
portant  than  he  is,  and  the  pundit  alleged¬ 
ly  more  knowledgeable. 

Press  secretaries  are  just  as  pushy  at 
the  statehouse  level.  Last  December,  in 
Columbia,  S.C.,  Lee  Bandy,  a  political 


columnist  for  The  State,  spoke  to  legal 
experts  who  said  Gov.  Mark  Sanford  had 
the  power  to  lower  the  statehouse  flag  to 
memorialize  Rosa  Parks.  The  governor 


“Those  are  weasel 
words,”  said  one 
ethics  professor  of 
such  vacuous  terms  as 
“White  House” 
and  “spokesman.” 


had  said  he  needed  state  legislative  ap¬ 
proval  to  do  so.  Bandy  asked  Joel  Sawyer, 
the  governor’s  press  secretary,  for  the 
names  of  the  lawyers. 

Sawyer  wouldn’t  do  it.  “I  am  the  one 
that  speaks  for  his  office,”  he  intoned. 

Bandy,  who  spent  31  years  in  Washing¬ 
ton  writing  for  Knight  Bidder,  shrugged  it 
off  and  quoted  Sawyer  in  his  column.  “The 
job  of  the  press  secretary  is  to  keep  re¬ 
porters  from  getting  any  information,”  he 
told  me.  “They  are  today’s  gatekeepers.” 

Hank  Shaw,  capital  bureau  chief  for 


The  Record  in  Stockton,  Calif.,  says  press 
secretaries  like  to  rewrite  the  statements 
of  a  president  or  governor  or  mayor  who 
puts  his  foot  in  his  mouth.  “That’s  when 
they  start  telling  you  what  this  guy  ‘meant’ 
to  say,”  Shaw  laughed.  “A  reporter’s  job  is 
to  get  the  quote  right  and  not  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  a  press  secretary.” 

Public  officials  like  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  their  press  secretaries  are  acting 
independently  even  when  they’re  not.  That 
way,  they  can  later  retreat  from  positions 
that  receive  negative  reactions.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  last  month  Gov.  Tom  Pawlenty  of 
Minnesota  issued  a  statement  through  his 
press  secretary  that  suggested  he  was  re¬ 
forming  the  state’s  FOI  act  by  emasculat¬ 
ing  it.  When  reporters  revolted,  Brian 
McClung,  the  press  secretary,  amended 
the  previous  statement  and  wrote  an  Op- 
Ed  piece  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  to 
quiet  the  media  crowd. 

Jane  Kirtley,  the  Silha  Professor  of 
Media  Ethics  and  Law  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  blames  the  television  culture 
for  the  power  being  exerted  by  press  secre¬ 
taries.  Kirtley  is  annoyed  by  press  reports 
which  use  the  term  “spokesman”  or  “White 
House”  and  obscure  the  origins  of  the 
comments.  “Those  are  weasel  words,”  she 
said.  “The  public  is  entitled  to  know  when 
a  quote  is  coming  from  a  flack.” 

That’s  why  The  State  in  Columbia,  S.C., 
won’t  allow  press  secretaries  in  political 
campaigns  to  drop  verbal  bombs  on  their 
politician  opponents.  “That  kind  of  criti¬ 
cism  has  to  come  directly  from  a  governor 
I  or  a  senator,”  said  Aaron 

Gould  Sheinin,  a  state 
government  reporter. 

„  Journalists  cut  their  po- 

OT  litical  teeth  in  small  tovms 

where  local  officials  tend  to 
I,  list  their  home  telephone 

numbers  and  where  press 
l^jl  ”  secretaries  are  luxury 

items.  And  city  halls  are 
often  press-friendly. 

In  New  York  City,  the  mayor  routinely 
holds  from  one  to  three  press  conferences 
a  day.  “New  York  City  wants  to  get  the 
dope  directly  from  their  mayor,”  said 
Sunny  Mindell,  a  press  secretary  to  for¬ 
mer  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  and  his 
communications  liaison  during  his  pre- 
presidential  run.  “Press  secretaries  always 
speak  for  their  principal,  and  they  often 
get  hammered.  But  they  aren’t  elected 
officials  —  or  anyone  managing  anything 
but  the  press.”  ® 
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Doug  Ray  of  suburban 
Chicago’s  Daily  Herald’ 
leads  by  example  after  35 
years  of  newspapering 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

The  demographic  shorthand  for 
the  Daily  Heralds  suburban  Chica¬ 
go  market  is  “Kids  &  Cul-de-sacs  ” 
It’s  the  suburbs  of  Ozzie  and  Harriet 
Nelson.  And  Luis  and  Lourdes 
Espinoza,  Zbigniew  and  Agnieszaka  Budzikowski, 
Nguyet  and  Mai  Troung,  Mariano  and  Fay 
Hermosa,  Badal  and  Tanisi  Patel. 

For  Chicago’s  western  and  northern  ’burbs  are 
home  to  growing  numbers  of  Mexicans,  Poles, 
Vietnamese,  Filipinos,  and  Indians  who  are 
bypassing  ethnic  city  neighborhoods  to  live  in 

middle-class  or  affluent  communities  with  names  like  Buffalo 
Grove,  Mount  Prospect,  and  Fox  River  Grove.  This  newly  diverse 
American  suburb  is  evolving  throughout  the  nation  —  presenting 
enormous  challenges  for  both  big-city  dailies  chasing  after  readers 
who  are  settling  ever  farther  from  the  city  line,  and  the  small-town 
papers  in  communities  that  aren’t  so  “small  town”  anymore. 

In  many  ways,  this  latest  demographic  change  sets  the  stage  for 
a  rerun  of  the  newspaper  wars  that  followed  the  first  explosive 
growth  of  suburbia  back  in  the  1950s  and  early  1960s.  Back  then, 
many  legendary  metros  —  and  longtime  community  papers  — 
folded  because  they  bungled  the  transition  to  the  suburbs. 

The  Daily  Herald  itself  nearly  became  a  casualty  during  that 


first  round  of  suburban  change.  Instead,  it  was  reborn,  and  it  has 
periodically  reinvented  itself  ever  since. 

Now,  with  the  competition  for  its  coveted  piece  of  Chicagoland 
north  and  west  of  the  city  more  intense  than  ever,  the  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  is  thriving.  It  is  proving  that  a  suburban  daily  can  fend  off  a 
powerful  big-city  competitor  and  ambitious  mid-sized  dailies, 
take  advertising  market  share  from  longtime  category  leaders,  and 
grow  circulation  while  the  rest  of  the  industry  stalls,  all  the  while 
investing  in  the  areas  many  metros  are  scaling  back:  journalism, 
production  equipment,  and  circulation  service. 

Doug  Ray  —  who  in  35  years  has  come  from  a  reporter  on  the 
newspaper’s  smallest  beat  to  its  president  and  CEO  —  is  E^Fs 
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Publisher  of  the  Year  for  all  he  has  done  in  bringing  the  Daily 
Herald  into  the  big  leagues. 

Still  fearing  God,  still  making  money 

The  Daily  Herald  is  probably  best  known  for  the  motto  H.C. 
Paddock  coined  when  he  bought  the  paper  in  Arlington  Heights, 
Ill.,  117  years  ago:  “Our  aim:  To  fear  God,  tell  the  truth,  and  make 
money.”  But  its  current  branding  slogan  —  “Big  Picture.  Local 
Focus”  —  is  the  best  description  for  a  paper  that  pays  scrupulous 
attention  to  local  coverage  and  marketing,  while  offering  readers 
what  its  staffers  call  a  “full-service”  newspaper. 

Ray  says,  “We  want  to  be  the  primary  source  of  news  and  infor- 

www.editorandpubllsher.com 


mation  in  our  market,  not  the  secondary  source.”  So  the  paper 
does  nearly  everything  its  big-city  competitors  do,  from  covering 
pro  sports  on  both  home  and  away  games,  to  maintaining  a  bu¬ 
reau  in  the  state  capital  and  featuring  a  full-time  movie  critic  and 
general  columnist.  Whenever  possible,  national  and  even  interna¬ 
tional  stories  play  up  local  angles  —  and  demographics.  Says  John 
Lampinen,  the  Herald s  editor  and  senior  vice  president,  “We’re 
trving  to  weave  diversity  into  the  fabric  of  evervthing  we  do.” 

As  part  of  a  long-term  editorial  project  that  began  in  2000, 
the  newspaper  sends  a  reporter  and  photographer  each  year  to  |  i 

the  homeland  of  one  of  the  immigrant  communities  in  its  market.  ; ; 

Staffers  have  been  to  India,  Mexico,  the  Philippines,  Poland,  and 
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Daily  Herald  Publisher  Doug  Ray 
prepares  to  dig  into  his  order  of 
came  asada  at  Restaurante  Mexicano 
Fiesta  in  Mt.  Prospect,  III. 


Fo 
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China,  exploring  the  two-way  ;  'e#p«  ^ 
connections  between,  say,  a  i 

central  Mexican  village  that  ! 

has  sent  nearly  a  third  of  its  i 

population  to  Hanover  Park  ^u£=S 

and  Carpentersville,  Ill.  ' 

“These  aren’t  really  foreign  i 

correspondent  jobs,  this  is  local  j 

reporting,”  says  senior  business  |  ; 

writer  Mike  Comerford.  In  their  i 
series  on  the  Philippines,  Comer- 
ford  and  photographer  Mark  j 

Welsh  were  the  first  American  1 
journalists  to  observe  U.S.  forces  1 

training  Filipino  soldiers,  and  the  ! 

first  to  go  into  Manila  jails  where 
children  are  locked  up  in  cells  with 
adult  prisoners  —  assign- 
ments  hardly  typical  for 
reporters  at  papers  of  the 
Daily  Heralds  size. 

One  motivation  for  the  '  ■  j 

project  is  to  reach  out  and  2^.  ■  d 
build  more  sources  in  the  ■  jMI 

newly  diverse  ’burbs.  It’s  a 
strategy  that  worked  with 
reader  Ting  Joven,  a  Filipino  ,  , 

activist  who  lives  in  the  sub- 
urb  of  Prospect  Heights.  “We  ^  \  -  , 

never  really  read  about  our- 
selves  as  a  community,”  she  JjsS^ 

says.  “They  didn’t  just  cover  us,  ^ 

but  also  gave  us  inspiration  to 
reach  out  to  [the  Herald],  too.  This  also 
prompted  other  media  to  take  a  second  look 
at  our  community.  They  opened  the  door.” 

Another  sign  that  its  “Suburban  Mosaic” 
outreach  to  the  diverse  suburbs  is  paying  off: 
When  a  Chicago-based  Shiite  group  wanted 
to  place  a  full-page  ad  protesting  the  Febru¬ 
ary  attack  on  golden-domed  shrine  in 
Samarra,  they  ran  it  not  in  the  Tribune, 
which  has  reporters  in  Iraq,  nor  in  the  Sun- 
Times  —  but  in  the  Daily  Herald 

The  big  picture/local  focus  paper  is  like 
a  combination  of  a  “good  metro  daily  and  a 


In  addition  to  its  print  edition, 
the  Daily  Herald  has  introduced  a 
Web  community  called  Beep  and 
dominates  its  Spanish-language 
market  with  the  weekly  Reflejos 


^  really  muscular  weekly,” 
says  George  Harmon, 
hjjgjo  a  former  Chicago  Sun- 

\  Times  financial  editor 
\  who  is  now  an  associate 
\  journalism  professor  at 
, '  amsCIOV^  ^  Northwestern  Univer- 

proved 

^  to  be  profitable  jour¬ 

nalism,  too,”  adds  Harmon,  who  joined 
the  Herald s  board  of  directors  two  years 
ago.  “Just  at  a  time  when  Wall  Street  is 
telling  us,  ‘No,  that’s  a  bad  idea  to  invest  in 
journalism,’  the  Daily  Herald  is  really  doing 
it ...  and  I  think  other  papers  could  do  it  if 
they  had  the  will.” 

By  industry  standards,  the  newsroom  at 
the  151,028-circulation  is  overstaffed  with 
275  employees.  The  far  bigger  Sun-Times, 
by  contrast,  employs  about  215.  “We  could 
do  a  pretty  good  job  with  150  editorial 
employees,  and  abetter  job  with  200,  but 
we  couldn’t  do  the  job  we’re  doing  now,” 

Ray  says.  “It  takes  manpower  to  do  that 


job,  and  there’s  no  shortcut  for  that  job.” 

a  After  being  rocked 

industiy  recession, 

SiJ*'"'"  1 1  than  ever.  In  the 

'^f^VACATIONS^  I  I  latest  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  report, 
circulation  passed 
the  150,000  mark.  The 
third-largest  paper  in 
Illinois  has  increased 
I  its  circulation  by  19.9% 
—J  since  1995,  a  period 
print  edition,  when  the  Chicago  Tri- 

has  ititroduced  a  bune’s  circulation  shrank 

called  Beep  and  ,  ^  ■ 

anish-language  630,535.  {Chicago 

weekly  Reflejos  Sun-Times  circulation 

numbers  are  not  avail¬ 
able  because  it  is  currently  under  ABC 
censure  for  fraudulently  inflating  its  circula¬ 
tion,  but  even  its  cooked  books  showed  a 
long-term  decline.) 

Its  advertising  revenue  and  share  are 
growing,  too.  “In  round  numbers,  we’re  up 
10%  in  the  last  two  years,”  says  John  Kelly, 
the  Heralds  vice  president  and  director  of 
advertising.  The  Chicago  daily  now  leads  its 
market  in  automotive  linage,  overtaking  the 
Sun-Times.  Citing  figures  from  a  third-party 
research  firm  used  by  the  three  dailies,  Kelly 
rattles  off  a  series  of  numbers  documenting 
how  his  paper  is  growing  faster  than  total 
newspaper  growth  in  the  Chicago  DMA 
(designated  market  area),  covering  total  ad 
revenue,  national  ROP,  retail  ROP,  and 
preprints. 

After  the  recession  knocked  the  paper’s 
publishing-company  revenue  down  to  $92 
million  from  $101  million  in  2000,  it  bound¬ 
ed  back  to  nearly  $103  million  last  year  and 
is  on  track  to  generate  $106  million  this  year, 
Ray  says.  It  weathered  the  recession  a  few 
years  ago  without  laying  off  a  single  employ- 
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ee,  although  the  belt-tightening  did  include 
one  creative  response:  a  mandatory  cut  in 
the  work  week  with  an  accompanying  wage 
decrease.  Employees  were  told  to  take  half 
a  day  off  every  other  week. 

But  when  that  period  ended  in  September 
2004,  the  Herald  slipped  every  employee  a 
surprise  bonus  of  $250.  Many  gave  the  pub¬ 
lisher  high  marks  for  effectively  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  staff  during  the  struggle. 
When  asked  about  this  temporary  cutback, 
Ray  says  simply,  “If  you’re  going  to  ask  peo¬ 
ple  to  sacrifice,  you  have  to  tell  them  why.” 


No  surrender 

The  Daily  Herald ’s  growth  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  considering  the  competitive 
pressures  the  paper  feels  in  its  core  market, 
and  at  the  edges  of  its  expansion.  Its  territory 
now  sprawls  across  parts  of  five  counties 
north  and  west  of  Chicago,  encompassing  90 
municipalities  in  an  affluent  market  where 
the  home  ownership  rate  is  nearly  80%,  and 
the  median  household  income  is  north  of 
$73,000.  Not  surprisingly,  no  nearby  news¬ 
paper  is  conceding  this  market. 

In  his  office,  vice  president/circulation  Jim 
Galetano  keeps  a  collection  of  direct-mail 
fliers  the  Chicago  Tribune  sends  into  the 
market.  A  current  one  offers  an  introductory 
rate  of  50  cents  for  Thursday-through-Sun- 
day  home  delivery.  Herald  staffers  report 
seeing  a  Tribune  kiosk  soliciting  subscrip¬ 
tions  nearly  every  weekend  at  their  local 
Dominick’s  or  Jewel  supermarket. 

“The  climate  is  very  competitive  and  very 
intense,  and  the  subscriptions  are  being  sold 
at  very  reduced  rates,”  Galetano  says.  “The 
Tribune  iust  pounds  into  this  market.  They 
know  the  fight  is  on  our  turf” 

Beyond  the  Tribune  and  the  Sun-Times, 
the  paper  faces  competition  from  some  very 
good  local  dailies,  among  them  Shaw  News¬ 
papers’ //era  W  in  Crystal  Lake, 
and  such  Hollinger  International  Inc.-ovmed 
dailies  as  The  Courier  News  in  Elgin  and 
The  Naperville  Sun.  “On  the  western  bound¬ 


Doug  Ray,  right,  shares  a  laugh  with  John  Lampinen,  the  Daily  Herald’s  vice  president  and  editor; 
night  photo  editor  Patrick  Kunzer,  seated;  and  deputy  managing  editor  Madeleine  Doubek. 


aries  of  our  market,  consumers  have  an  op¬ 
tion  of  buying  as  many  as  five  daily  papers,” 
Galetano  notes. 

During  Doug  Ray’s  four  years  as  CEO,  the 
Daily  Herald  also  made  its  first  foray  into 
Spanish-language  publishing.  It  bought  the 
twice-monthly  fully  bilingual  Reflgos,  turned 
it  into  a  thoroughly  redesigned  weekly  with 
far  more  Spanish  than  English,  and  doubled 
its  distribution  to  more  than  100,000. 

The  result  is  that  in  a  market 
with  two  very  good  Spanish  papers, 
MM  Tribune  Co.’s  daily  Hoy  and  Impre- 
media  LLC’s  weekly  La  Roza,  the 
suburban  Spanish-language  print 
market  is  effectively  owned  by  the 
®  Daily  Herald. 

More  recently,  Ray  has  turned 
tVt  the  paper’s  attention  to  pursuing 
young  readers.  The  same  graduate 
journalism  class  at  Northwestern 
!  :  that  developed  the  teen-oriented 

“Your  Mom”  for  the  QiwzJ-Ci/j/ 

-  j  ?  Times  created  Beep,  a  Web 

community  that  launched  in 


February  and  in  late  April  will  be  joined  by 
a  companion  print  product. 

Keeping  it  in  the  family 

Ray  and  just  about  everyone  else  around 
the  newsroom,  business  offices,  and  produc¬ 
tion  plant  of  the  Daily  Herald  credit  a  big 
part  of  the  newspaper’s  success  to  its 
Paddock  family  ownership,  combined  with 
sharp,  forward-looking  management.  “This 
is  a  far-sighted  board,”  Ray  says,  “that  does 
not  require  short-term  gains  at  the  expense 
of  long-term  growth,  because  this  company 
is  all  about  growth.” 

The  Paddocks  have  turned  down  numer¬ 
ous  opportunities  to  sell  the  paper,  and  Vice 
Chairman  and  Kxecutive  Vice  President 
Bob  Paddock  Jr.  says  they  want  to  keep  it 
a  “family  business  for  future  generations.” 

But  the  family  has  made  more  than  a 
commitment  to  stable  ownership,  says 
Dan  Baumann,  the  Paddock  Publishing  Co. 
chairman  who  is  semi-retired  and  retains  the 
formal  title  of  publisher.  Baumann  mentored 
Ray  through  the  most  explosive  period  of  the 
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China,  exploring  the  two-way  ■ 

eonnections  between,  say,  a  '  .s:*:"'"'- 

central  Mexican  \illage  that  • . 

has  sent  nearly  a  third  of  its 
population  to  Hanover  Park 
and  Caipcnters\ille,  Ill. 

"These  aren’t  really  foreign 
correspondent  jobs,  this  is  local  vaXl. 

.•  «  *  •  I  •  rxlumwil 

reporting,  says  senior  business 
writer  Mike  ComeiTord.  In  their  IS-'l-s 
series  on  the  Philippines,  Comer-  Il  iS 
ford  and  photographer  Mark 
Welsh  were  the  first  American 
journalists  to  obser\  e  U.S.  forces 
training  Pilipino  soldiers,  and  the 
first  to  go  into  Manila  jails  where 
children  are  locked  up  in  cells  with 
adult  prisoners  —  assign¬ 
ments  hardly  ripical  for 
reporters  at  papers  of  the 
Daily  Heralds  size. 

One  motivation  for  the 
project  is  to  reach  out  and 
build  more  sources  in  the 
newly  diverse  burbs.  It’s  a 
strategx’  that  worked  with 
reader  Ting  Joven,  a  Filipino 
acti\ist  who  lives  in  the  sub- 
urb  of  Prospect  Heights.  “We 
never  reall>'  read  about  our-  Ca 

selves  as  a  communiU',  she  \aiS“' 

says.  "They  didn’t  ju.st  cover  us, 
but  also  gave  us  inspiration  to 
reach  out  to  [the  Heral(I\  too.  This  also 
prompted  other  media  to  take  a  second  look 
at  our  communitx’.  They  opened  the  door.” 

Another  sign  that  its  "Suburban  Mosaic” 
outreach  to  the  div  erse  suburbs  is  paving  off: 
When  a  Chicago-based  Shiite  group  wanted 
to  place  a  full-page  ad  protesting  the  Fcbin- 
aiy  attack  on  golden-domed  shrine  in 
Samarra,  they  ran  it  not  in  the  Tribune, 
which  hius  reporters  in  Iraq,  nor  in  theS’;///- 
Timea  —  but  in  the  Daily  Herald. 

The  big  picture/local  focus  paper  is  like 
a  combination  of  a  "good  metro  daily  and  a 
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In  addition  to  its  print  edition, 
the  Daily  Herald  has  introduced  a 
Web  community  called  Beep  and 
dominates  its  Spanish-language 
market  with  the  weekly  Reflejos 


really  muscular  weekly,” 
says  George  Harmon, 

^  a  former  Chieago  Siin- 
Times  financial  editor 
who  is  now  an  ilssociate 
journalism  professor  at 
Northwestern  Univer- 
"This  has  proved 
to  be  profitable  jour¬ 
nalism,  t(M),”  adds  Harmon,  who  joined 
the  //c/rz/r/'s  hoard  of  directors  two  years 
ago.  "lust  at  a  time  when  Wall  Street  is 
telling  us,  ‘No,  that’s  a  had  idea  to  invest  in 
journalism,’  the  Daily  Herald  is  really  doing 
it ...  and  I  think  other  papers  could  do  it  if 
they  had  the  will.” 

By  industiy  standards,  the  newsroom  at 
the  151,()2H-circulation  is  overstaffed  with 
275  employees.  The  far  bigger  S’z//z-77/z(c.s', 
by  contriist,  employs  about  21;'5.  "We  could 
do  a  prettv’  good  job  with  1,70  editorial 
employees,  and  a  better  job  with  200,  but 
we  couldn’t  do  the  job  we’re  doing  now,” 

Ray  says.  "It  takes  manpower  to  do  that 


job,  and  there’s  no  shortcut  for  that  job.” 

After  being  rocked 
like  everv’one  else 
_  tl  i,.,  tht,  2001-2002 

industiT  recession, 

rT-  aK/HttK  arguably  brighter 

S, than  ever.  In  the 
'^f‘f>LEVACAT,ON%^  latest  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  report, 
its  circulation  pzissed 
the  150,000  mark.  The 
m  third-largest  paper  in 
Illinois  has  increiused 
its  circulation  by  19.9% 

I  since  1995,  a  period 
print  edition,  when  the  Chieago  Tri- 

has  introduced  a  •  <  -  1  u  1 

„  .  oz/m's  circulation  shrank 

called  Beep  and  ,  . 

anish-language  7%  to  6.50,5.3.5.  {Chicago 

weekly  Reflejos  Sun-Times  circulation 

numbers  are  not  avail¬ 
able  because  it  is  currently  under  ABC 
censure  for  fraudulentlv  inflating  its  circula¬ 
tion,  but  even  its  cooked  books  showed  a 
long-term  decline.) 

Its  advertising  revenue  and  share  are 
growing,  too.  “In  round  numbers,  we’re  up 
10%  in  the  bust  two  years.”  says  John  Kelly, 
the  Herald s  vice  president  and  director  of 
advertising,  'fhe  Chicago  daily  now  leads  its 
market  in  automotive  linage,  overtaking  the 
Sun-Times.  Citing  figures  from  a  third-paiiv 
research  firm  used  by  the  three  dailies,  Kelly 
rattles  off  a  series  of  numbers  documenting 
how  his  paper  is  growing  faster  than  total 
newspaper  growth  in  the  Chicago  DMA 
(designated  market  area),  covering  total  ad 
revenue,  national  ROP,  retail  ROP,  and 
preprints. 

After  the  recession  knocked  the  paper’s 
publishing-company  revenue  dovvai  to  .S92 
million  from  SlOl  million  in  2()()0,  it  bound¬ 
ed  back  to  nearly  Sl(),3  million  last  vear  and 
is  on  track  to  generate  S106'  million  this  v  ear, 
Ray  savs.  It  weathered  the  recession  a  few 
years  ago  without  laving  off  a  single  employ- 
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ee,  although  the  belt-tightening  did  inelude 
one  ereative  response:  a  niandator\'  cut  in 
the  work  week  with  an  aceoinpaming  wage 
decrease.  Kni|iloyees  were  told  to  take  half 
a  day  ott'everv’  other  week. 

But  when  that  period  ended  in  September 
2004,  the  IlcrulcI  slipped  eveiy  employee  a 
suqiri.se  bonus  of  S250.  Many  gave  the  pub¬ 
lisher  high  marks  for  etfectively  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  staff  during  the  stniggle. 
When  asked  about  this  temporary  cutback, 
Ray  says  simply,  “If  you’re  going  to  ask  peo¬ 
ple  to  sacrifice,  you  ha\’e  to  tell  them  why.” 

No  surrender 

'fhe  Duilif  Henihl 's  growlh  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  considering  the  competitive 
pressures  the  paper  feels  in  its  core  market, 
and  at  the  edges  of  its  e.xpansion.  Its  territorv' 
now  sprawls  across  parts  of  five  counties 
north  and  west  of  Chicago,  encompiLssing  90 
municipalities  in  an  aflluent  market  where 
the  home  ownership  rate  is  nearly  80%,  and 
the  median  household  income  is  north  of 
S7'5,000.  Not  suqirisingly,  no  nearby  news- 
jiaper  is  conceding  this  market. 

In  his  ollice,  \ice  president/circulation  .lim 
Galetano  keeps  a  collection  of  direct-mail 
fliers  the  Chicago  Tribiiac  sends  into  the 
market.  A  current  one  offers  an  introductoiy 
rate  of  oO  cents  for  Thursday-through-Sun- 
day  home  deliverv'.  Herald  staffers  report 
.seeing  a  Tribune  kiosk  soliciting  .subscrip¬ 
tions  nearly  eveiy  weekend  at  their  local 
Dominick’s  or  .lewel  supermarket. 

‘■'I’he  climate  is  very  competitive  and  veiy 
intense,  and  the  subscriptions  are  being  sold 
at  verv  reduced  rates,”  Galetano  says.  "The 
%  Tribune }usi  pounds  into  this  market.  They 
:  know  the  fight  is  on  our  turt." 

£  Beyond  the  Tribune  and  the  Sun-Times, 

X  the  paper  faces  competition  from  .some  veiy 
I  good  local  dailies,  among  them  Shaw  News- 
l  papers’  Norfhzeest  Herald  in  Ciy  stal  bike, 

^  and  such  Ilollinger  International  Inc.-owned 
dailies  ius  The  Courier  Nines  in  Klgin  and 
s  The  Napen'd/e  Sun.  “On  the  western  bound- 


Doug  Ray,  right,  shares  a  laugh  with  John  Lampinen,  the  Daily  Herald’s  vice  president  and  editor; 
night  photo  editor  Patrick  Kunzer,  seated;  and  deputy  managing  editor  Madeleine  Doubek. 


aries  of  our  market,  consumers  have  an  op-  Febniaiy  and  in  late  April  will  be  joined  by 
tion  of  bming  ;us  mam  as  five  daily  papers,”  a  companion  print  product. 

Galetano  notes. 

During  Doug  Ray’s  four years  ;is  CEO,  the  Keeping  if  in  the  fiunillj 
Da  dp  Herald  also  made  its  first  foray  into  Ra\  and  just  alxiut  eveiyone  else  around 

Spanish-language  publishing.  It  bought  the  the  newsroom,  business  offices,  and  produc- 
twice-monthh  fully  bilingaial  Reflejos,  turned  tion  plant  of  the  Dailp  Herald  credit  a  big 

it  into  a  thoroughly  redesigned  weekl\  with  part  of  the  newspaper’s  success  to  its 
far  more  Spanish  than  English,  and  doubled  Paddock  family  ownership,  combined  with 
its  distribution  to  more  than  1()(),()0().  sharp,  forw  ard-l(K)king  management.  “This 

The  result  is  that  in  a  market  is  a  far-sighted  board.”  Ray  says,  “that  does 
w  ith  two  \er\’  gixid  Spanish  papers,  not  require  short-term  gains  at  the  expense 


i'ribune  Co.’s  daily  Hop  and  Impre- 
media  EEC’s  weekly  La  Raza,  the 
suburban  Spanish-language  print 
market  is  effectively  owned  by  the 
Dailp  Herald. 

More  recently,  Ray  has  turned 
the  jiaper’s  attention  to  pursuing 
young  readers.  The  same  graduate 
journalism  chess  at  Northwestern 
that  developed  the  teen-oriented 
“\'our  Mom”  for  the  Quad-dtp 
Times  created  Beep,  a  Web 
comniunitv  that  launched  in 


of  long-term  growth,  because  this  compam 
is  all  about  growth.” 

rhe  Paddixks  have  turned  down  numer¬ 
ous  opportunities  to  sell  the  paper,  and  Vice 
Chairman  and  Executive  Vice  President 
Bob  Paddock  .Ir.  says  they  want  to  keep  it 
a  “family  business  for  ffiture  generations.” 

But  the  family  has  made  more  than  a 
commitment  to  stable  ow  nership,  says 
Dan  Baumann,  the  Paddixk  Publishing  Co. 
chairman  w  ho  is  semi-retired  and  retains  the 
fonnal  title  of  publisher.  Baumann  mentored 
Ra>  through  the  most  explosive  periiKl  of  the 
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Herald’s  growth,  and,  not 
unlike  Ray,  started  in  the 


“There’s  a  commitment 
to  putting  out  a  quality 
product,  being  of  service 
to  the  community,  mak¬ 
ing  continual  reinvest¬ 
ment  in  the  product,  and  taking  the  long 
view  of  business,”  Baumann  says.  “And  we 
think  the  person  in  charge  of  running  the 
newspaper  must  understand  and  have  a 
real  appreciation  for  content,  because  that’s 
why  we’re  here.” 

Adds  Paddock:  “We  think  if  you’re  going 
to  be  involved  in  this  paper  that  you  have  to 
have  ink  in  your  blood,  but  also  have  a  good 
head  on  your  shoulders.” 

Midwestern  boy  on  his  own 

When  Doug  Ray,  who  is  58,  recounts  his 
newspaper  career,  he  can  make  it  sound  as 
if  he  were  destined  ^ 
to  come  to  the  Daily 

//eraW.  After  all,  as  a  < 

young  man  just  a  ^ 

couple  of  years  out  r 

of  Southern  Illinois  \ 

University  in  1971,  \ 

not  even  the  persua-  I  r 

sive  skills  of  George 

B.  Irish  and  the  lure  - 

of  making  $20  more  Passing  the  torch:  Doi 
1  ij  Lampinen  executive  e( 

a  week  at  the  old 

Decatur  (Ill.)  Review  kept  him  from  taking 
a  job  at  the  Herald. 

Irish,  who  would  later  go  on  to  become 
president  of  Hearst  Newspapers,  was  per¬ 
sonnel  director  at  the  Decatur  papers  and 


Passing  the  torch:  Doug  Ray  names  John 
Lampinen  executive  editor  on  Sept.  19,  1997. 


offered  Ray  $170  a  week  to  be  the  police 
reporter.  As  it  happened,  Ray  had  spotted 
an  ad  in  —  and  applied  to  the  Daily 
Herald.  But  the  managing  editor  there  had 
offered  only  $150  a  week.  He  was  literally 
days  from  marrying  his  wife  Carolyn,  and 
Decatur  was  closer  to  his  hometown. 

“So  that  wasn’t  a  difficult  decision,”  Ray 
recalls.  “I  called  the  \_Heralds^  managing 
editor  up  and  said  I  was  taking  the  Decatur 
job.  But  then  I  slept  on  it,  and  called  him 
up  the  next  morning  and  said,  ‘Is  that  job 
still  open?’  It  was  one  of  the  best  decisions 
I’ve  ever  made.” 

He  joined  a  news¬ 
paper  that  was  in 
the  midst  of  the 
most  wrenching 
change  in  its  history. 
For  most  of  a  centu¬ 
ry,  the  Daily  Herald 
was  just  the  plain  old 
Arlington  Heights 
Herald,  a  weekly 
Ray  names  John  thought  it  was 

or  on  Sept.  19,  1997. 

sitting  pretty  in  the 

suburbs.  “It  was  big  and  bulky  with  a  10- 
column  layout,  and,  by  the  standards  of  the 
day,  quite  profitable  —  and  we  thought  we 
owned  the  market,”  Ray  recalls. 

Then  publisher  Marshall  Fields  IV  and 
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the  Sun-Times  came  calling.  Fields  had  S 

recognized  that  Chicagoland  was  rapidly  '  g 
suburbanizing,  and  Arlington  Heights  had  i ;  s 
become  ground  zero  for  its  most  affluent  ! ;  3 
growth.  In  1965,  Fields  Enterprises  created  i  i 
a  five-day  afternoon  daily  called  the  Arling-  | ;  p 
ton  Day  —  and  proceeded  to  steal  readers  ;  = 

and  even  a  worrying  number  of  once-loyal  '  > 

advertisers.  ^ 

The //eraW  fought  back  by  increasing  its  3 

frequency  to  three  days  a  week,  but  it  con-  § 
tinned  to  lose  readers  and  ad  share.  Ray  ,  ; 
says,  “We  were  on  the  verge,  I  think  it’s  fair  1  g 
to  say,  of  losing  the  business.”  :  2 

Things  looked  even  worse  to  senior  man-  i  I 
agement  at  the  time.  Frantic  for  answers, 
the  Herald  for  the  first  time  in  its  history 
turned  to  outside  market  research.  By  the 
time  Martin  Larson,  a  marketing  professor 
at  the  University  of  Illinois-Chicago,  ar¬ 
rived,  he  recalls,  “They  told  me  they  were 
about  a  week  away  from  closing  their  door.”  j 

Larson  told  the  paper  to  increase  the  | 

frequency  to  five  days  a  week  and  switch  i 

from  afternoon  publishing  to  morning.  He 
recommended  using  youth  carriers,  and 
having  the  cute  kids  solicit  subscriptions 
door-to-door.  It  worked.  Within  about  a  ■ 
year  or  so  the  Sun-Times  surrendered, 
and  Paddock  won  the  Day  when  it  finally  i 
purchased  the  paper  from  Fields.  “It  was  i ! 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


A  Then-managing  editor 
Ray,  right,  with  modera¬ 
tor  Ed  Murnane  during 
cable  TV  coverage  of 
Election  Day,  April  1983 


► 

“It  still  is  all  about 
instinct  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,”  says  Ray,  beside 
a  Linotype  in  the  Daily 
Herald’s  Office  Center 
in  Arlington  Heights,  III. 


■4  Comparing  notes  on  the 
Herald's  redesign  in 
1987:  Ray  (left);  design 
consultant  Rolf  Rehe; 
and  then-publisher 
Daniel  Baumann 


A  Gov.  James  R. 
Thompson,  left,  visits 
the  Herald’s  printing 
center  in  1988  with 
Baumann  and  Ray. 
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essential  solutions,^" 


Whether  it  involved  covering  natural 
disasters  of  unprecedented  scope  or  coping 
with  economic  uncertainly,  last  year  was 
epic  for  the  media.  The  Associated  Press  is 
committed  to  providing  solutions  for  our 
changing  times.  In  2006,  AP  will  continue  to 
offer  products  and  services  that  bring  value 
to  its  members. 


(AP  Photo  Kevoik  D|artsn/«.in| 


% 
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Learn  more  at  the  AP  Annual  Meeting: 
April  3,  2006,  The  Fairmont  Chicago 
'  Audiocast  available  at: 
http://wvvw.ap.org/annual 


Associated  Press 
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the  essential  global  news  network 
www.ap.org 
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The  Herald  annually  sends 
a  reporter  and  photographer  to 
the  homelands  of  its  immigrant 
communities.  From  top  left: 
a  statue  of  “Pancho”  Villa  in 
Zacatecas,  Mexico;  a  tribal 
elder  in  a  Nagaland,  India; 
and  Chicago  Boy  Scouts  at 
a  military  cemetery  in  Poland. 


News  in  southern  Illinois,  Ray  would  spend 
mornings  as  a  reporter  and  afternoons  sell¬ 
ing  advertising.  It  was  an  experience  that 
nudged  him  to  the  newsroom  side:  “I  re¬ 
member  when  I  was  out  there  reporting 
and  vmting,  people  sort  of  liked  to  see  me 
coming  —  but  when  I  was  selling  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  afternoon,  they  sort  of  didn’t  like 
to  see  me  coming.” 

But  Doug  Ray  would  prove  to  have  a 
head  for  business.  “I  think  if  Doug  were 
reincarnated,  he  would  come  back  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  person,”  says  advertising  director 
Kelly.  “We  call  him  our  highest-paid  lead 
generator,  because  he’s  always  tearing  up 
competing  publications  to  look  for  ads.  He 
notices  when  buildings  are  going  up,  and 
the  ad  opportunities  they  could  bring.” 

Those  who  work  with  him  say  Ray  brings 
a  reporter’s  instinct  to  business.  For  in¬ 


stance,  when  the  publisher  wanted  to  make 
what  he  felt  were  necessary  changes  to  the 
classified  section,  he  never  got  bogged 
down  in  decision-making,  as  editors  have  a 
tendency  to  do,  says  newspaper  designer 
Ron  Reason.  “He,  probably  more  so  than 
any  other  publisher  I  can  think  of,  really 
sort  of  cut  to  the  chase  in  defining  what  the 
challenge  was,  and  let  me  do  my  thing.” 

Even  with  the  tight  deadline,  Ray  was 
open  to  dramatic  change  that  included  a 
new  name,  logo,  navigation  system,  and 
even  a  brief  flirtation  with  dropping  the 
word  “classifieds”  altogether  on  the  grounds 
that  it  didn’t  resonate  with  young  people. 

After  buying  Rejlyos,  the  Daily  Herald 
brought  in  Reason  and  noted  designer 
Mario  Garcia,  and  Ray  opened  himself  to  a 
top-to-bottom  rethinking  of  the  tabloid. 
What  was  once  a  completely  bilingual 


the  David-and-Goliath  story  of 
American  journalism,  and  little 
David  won,”  Ray  says. 

But  David  had  little  time  to 
rest.  In  the  oil-shock  recession 
of  the  mid-1970s,  the  Daily 
Heralds  formula  of  local  news 
—  and  only  local  news  — 
proved  vulnerable.  The  Tribune 
started  a  series  of  editions 
called  the  Suburban  Trib  that 
offered  readers  local  news  with 
its  strong  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  reporting.  “We  were  the 
second,  or  even  the  third  paper 
in  the  home,  and  we  were  becoming  less 
essential,”  says  Ray. 

And  so  the  Daily  Herald  changed  again, 
this  time  to  become  the  only  paper  a  subur¬ 
banite  would  need.  It  added  a  Saturday 
edition  in  1975,  and  three  years  later  it 
began  publishing  on  Sundays. 

A  nose  for  news ...  and  business 

At  the  same  time,  Ray’s  career  was  also 
changing  quickly.  He  was  made  city  editor, 
and  became  managing  editor  at  age  28. 
“When  Doug  came  to  the  Daily  Herald, 
we  had  a  circulation  of  about  18,000  and 
the  paper  was  growing  very  rapidly,  so  we 
needed  people  to  grow  rapidly  with  it,”  says 
Baumann,  who  was  pretty  young  himself 
for  an  editor.  “Doug  was  a  leader  in  that.” 

In  the  very  first  days  of  his  newspaper 
career  as  an  intern  at  the  Effingham  Daily 
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paper  was  replaced  by  one  in  which  most 
articles  run  in  Spanish  with  small  English 
summaries.  But  Reflejos  also  created  a  sec¬ 
ond  smaller  edition  of  about  18,000  copies 
distributed  in  schools  and  colleges. 

Now  that  edition  is  finding  its  market. 
Companies  place  different  ads  in  the  two 
editions,  and  there  are  some  early  signs 
that  the  so-called  “educational  journal”  can 
generate  new  business  that’s  not  going  into 
the  main  edition,  says  Reflejos  President 
Jerry  Campagna. 

Since  Campagna  and  his  wife  sold  the 
paper  to  the  Herald,  he  says  he  stays  on  be¬ 
cause  Ray  has  managed  to  preserve  its  en¬ 
trepreneurial  spirit.  “He  is  the  reason  I  am 
still  here,  five  years  later,  my  little  maverick 
self,”  Campagna  says.  From  the  start,  the 
two  agreed  that  Reflgos  should  be  operated 
as  its  own  paper  with  a  separate  staff,  bal¬ 
ance  sheet,  and  an  emphasis  on  what  Cam¬ 
pagna  calls  “solution-based  journalism.” 

Campagna,  too,  notices  Ray’s  reporterly 
habits  in  management  style,  especially 
when  he  bores  in  on  details  of  Reflejos' 
marketing.  “I  think  that’s  his  whole  inves¬ 
tigative-reporter  background,”  he  says  with 
a  laugh.  “I  tell  my  people,  be  careful  when 
you  get  on  the  elevator  with  Doug,  because 
you’re  going  to  get  that  ‘30-second  inter- 


Pinch  to  grow  an  inch 

Growth  has  not  come  cheap  for  the  Daily 
Herald,  the  publisher  likes  to  point  out. 

Ray  estimates  that  each  expansion  into 
another  town  —  and  it  does  at  least  one  or 
two  almost  annually  —  costs  roughly  $1 
million.  And,  he  notes,  “You  don’t  get  that 
back  right  away.” 

The  paper’s  biggest  recent  investment 
also  proved  to  be  inconveniently  timed.  In 
November  2000  wth  record  revenues. 
Paddock’s  board  green-lighted  a  $50  mil¬ 
lion  production  plant  with  two  six-unit 
MAN  Roland  Regioman  presses  on  26 


The  Ray  family: 
from  left,  Lara 
and  Scott, 
Carolyn  and 
Doug,  Brad 
and  Jacqui 


acres  of  former  farmland  in  Schaumburg, 

Ill.  Within  a  few  months,  of  course,  the 
industry  fell  into  recession. 

But  the  Herald  had  no  choice  but  to  go 
ahead  with  the  project.  Its  cramped  Arling¬ 
ton  Heights  plant,  built  when  the  paper 
had  just  half  its  current  circulation,  had  no 
room  to  expand.  Moreover,  its  habit  of  cre¬ 
ating  ever  more  complex  zoning  options 
strained  press  capacity. 

The  paper  now  offers  29  editorial  zones 
and  17  advertising  zones.  “We  literally  have 
hundreds  of  different  packages  coming  out 
of  here  every  night,”  Stefanie  Anderson,  the 
Herald’s  production  director,  says  as  she 
strides  through  the  Paddock  Printing  Cen¬ 
ter,  which  is  designed  to  reflect  the  Prairie 
style  of  Chicago  native  Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 

Former  reporter  Ray  also  has  a  head  for 
production,  says  Anderson,  and  a  special 
interest  in  the  new  plant.  “This  is  really 
kind  of  his  baby,  and  we  kind  of  just  take 
care  of  it  for  him.” 

But  that  former  reporter  is  never  far  from 
the  surface.  Not  so  long  ago,  when  there 
was  an  accident  on  the  commuter  train 
tracks  near  his  home,  he  rushed  to  the 
scene  and  produced  a  sidebar.  Daily  Herald 


The  Daily  Herald’s  $50  million  printing  center,  a  project  approved  in  more  profitable  times 


staffers  say  it’s  not  unusual  for  him  to  re¬ 
turn  from  lunch  and  go  directly  to  the 
newsroom  to  pass  on  story  ideas  he  learned 
from  someone,  or  something  he  noticed 
while  driving  back. 

Ray’s  modest  office  befits  his  personality 
—  just  as  the  Daily  Herald  building,  tiered 
into  a  pyramid  of  prestressed  concrete,  re¬ 
flects  suburbia.  It  sits  in  an  industrial  park 
just  off  the  Tollway,  across  the  main-trav¬ 
eled  road  from  an  Asian  strip  mall  called 
Mitsuwa  Marketplace. 

In  the  office,  he  leans  forward  and  speaks 
lovingly  his  wife  Carolyn,  noting  she  made  a 
difficult  occupation  bearable:  “I’ve  been  in 
the  business,  in  fact,  at  the  Daily  Herald, 
for  as  long  as  we’ve  been  married,  and 
through  it  all  —  and  the  unusual  hours  and 
the  coverage  of  breaking  news  and  all  that 
goes  into  working  as  newspaper  reporter 
and  editor  and  now,  I  guess  a  newspaper 
executive  —  she’s  always  been  supportive, 
never  making  it  difficult  for  me”  to  main¬ 
tain  a  schedule  that’s  so  different  from 
those  of  others  in  their  circle. 

One  of  Ray’s  sons,  Scott,  25,  followed  him 
into  the  business,  working  as  a  reporter  at 
the  Daily  Herald  for  three  years  before 
leaving  in  March  for  a  communications  job 
at  a  chain  of  private  schools.  His  other  son 
Brad  is  a  golf  pro  training  for  the  PGA. 

With  all  the  changes  Doug  Ray  has  seen 
his  newspaper  go  through  in  his  35  years, 
he  says  it’s  as  if  he’s  worked  at  several  differ¬ 
ent  ones:  a  thrice-weekly,  a  parochial  daily, 
and  finally  a  full-service  paper  that  stays 
true  to  its  motto  while  putting  the  fear  of 
God  into  its  downtown  Chicago  competi¬ 
tion.  But  whether  he’s  puzzling  marketing 
strategies,  production  capabilities,  or  edito¬ 
rial  directions,  it’s  clear  that  it’s  the  reporter 
in  him  doing  the  thinking. 

“To  me,”  Ray  adds,  “it  still  is  all  about 
instinct  in  this  business.”  [1 
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The  Daily  Herald  is  the  leading  provider  of  news, 
information  and  advertising  for  suburban  Chicago, 
covering  more  than  90  communities  and  reaching 
450,000  readers  each  day.  The  dailyherald.com  Web  site 
receives  more  than  1  million  visitors  per  month  while 
freshly  launched  Beepcentral.com  dials  into  the  young 
adult  market.  Reflejos  serves  100,000  suburban  Latinos 
weekly  in  a  rapidly  growing  marketplace. 

All  of  these  titles  have  the  unconditional  support, 
unmistakable  influence  and  signature  success  of 
Douglas  K.  Ray,  President  and  CEO. 

Doug's  leadership  has  helped  inspire  continuous 
growth  of  the  Daily  Herald  ever  since  he  arrived  as  a  cub 
reporter  35  years  ago.  He  has  positioned  family-owned 
Paddock  Publications  as  a  pillar  in  the  community  and 
a  caring  watchdog  of  the  Chicago  suburban  landscape. 

We  join  Editor  8c  Publisher  in  saluting  Doug  Ray  as 
Publisher  of  the  Year. 
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TAYLOR,  MARY  R. 

Mary  R.  Taylor  (nee  ParksI,  61,  principal  of  Cedar* 
brook  High  School  and  resident  of  Tulsa,  died 
Thursday  at  home.  Beloved  «n(e  of  Thomas,  devoted 
mother  of  Louis,  Carta  and  Antomo,  loving  of  aunt  to 
many  nieces  and  nephews,  adored  sister  of  Luke 
(Susan),  Elizabeth  (Kerth  Turner),  James  (Aitdrea), 
and  Stephen  (Cormie),and  favorite  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal  or  hundreds  of  Cedarbrook  students,  died 
Thursday,  after  a  short  M-ness.  Visitation  Saturday 
and  SundM,  January  14  end  15  from  4pni  to  8pm  at 
gbwtild  niMral  Hana,  1615  Maple  Avenue,  Tulsa, 
funeral  at  lOam  Monday  Januaty  18  at  Cadarbfooli 
High  School  AutMorwa  Ifttnimant  la  private.  Inio 
'Ml  guestbook  at  NewaOICcoaa 


When  beloved  high  school  principal  Mary  Taylor  died 
some  200  mourners  gathered  to  celebrate  her  life. 
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^:.  When  beloved  high  school  principal  Mary  Taylor  died,  1,500 family,  friends  and  students  flooded  to 
^  their  hometown  newspaper’s  online  guest  book  with  heartfelt  thoughts  about  their  favorite  educator. 


I:  Every'  life  leaves  a  legacy  worth  remembering. 
;  ,  ;  Your  newspaper  should  be  the  place  where  your 
community  remembers.  With  Legacy.com’s  powerful 

0.  • 

online  obituary  service  you  build  community, 
If  enhance  content,  and  increase  revenue.  More  than 
50%  of  U.S.  deaths  are  posted  online  using  Legacy.com’s 
^  obituary  services.  We  invite  you  to  join  our  network 

^  ,  of  more  than  240  newspapers,  ranging  in  circulation 
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\  from  5,000  to  more  than  1  million,  providing 

service  to  their  communities. 


Our  service  includes  a  fully'  co-branded  site.  Each  paid 
obituary  is  placed  on  your  site  with  a  Guest  Book, 
and  can  also  include  a  funeral  home  information  page 
and  links  to  florist,  charity  and  Gift  Shop  pages.  Other 
site  features  include  Moving  Tributes™,  a  multimedia 
product  that  allows  users  to  add  voice,  music,  text  and 
photos  to  obituaries;  ObitFinder™,  a  national  obituary 
search  engine;  and  other  unique  content.  Enhance 
content,  build  community,  and  increase  revenue.  Bring 
your  obituaries  to  life  with  Legacy.com. 
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Bringing  your  obituaries  to  life. 
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Part  II  of  our  series  on  the  new  Web/print 
continuum:  How  today’s  online  focus  raises 
tensions,  from  when  to  post  to  what  to  pay 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 


Feb.  22  was  a  landmark  day  for  South  Dakota’s  state  senate. 

On  that  date,  it  voted  to  approve  a  statewide  ban  on  nearly  all 
abortions,  sparking  a  new  nationwide  battle  over  an  already 
contentious  issue.  As  the  first  local  law  to  take  on  the  Roe-v.-Wade 
court  decision,  the  new  legislation  focused  the  nation’s  abortion  spotlight 
squarely  on  the  northern  heartland. 

Reporter  Megan  Myers  of  The  Argus  Leader  in  Sioux  Falls  also  felt  the  heat  that  day.  For 
days  leading  up  to  the  vote,  Myers,  25,  had  been  responsible  for  updating  Web  stories  sever¬ 
al  times  a  day,  shooting  Web  video  of  legislative  proceedings  and  interviews  with 
lawmakers,  and  writing  print  stories  for  the  next  day’s  paper.  When  the  votes  were  tallied 


around  4  p.m.,  Myers  had  already  posted  two  Web  stories,  all  the 
while  keeping  an  eye  on  other  legislative  activity. 

When  the  bill  was  approved,  Myers  was  armed  with  a  digital 
video  camera  to  record  the  vote  and  then  get  reaction  from  those 
who  took  part.  She  then  had  to  edit  the  footage  for  \he  Argus 
Leader's  Web  site  before  she  could  even  write  her  print  story.  “It 
gets  pretty  hairy  when  you  try  to  get  both  things  done,”  she  says 
of  the  Web  and  print  duties.  “You  get  into  some  long  days.  It  is 
a  matter  of  time  management.” 

Myers  joined  the  Argus  Leader  in  August  2005  as  a  business 
reporter.  But  she  says  the  paper’s  new  push  for  more  Web  activity 
sent  her  to  the  state  capital  in  January  when  the  most  recent 


legislative  session  began.  Along  with  veteran  state- 
house  reporter  Teriy'  Wooster,  Myers  has  seen  her  tasks 
change  dramatically  in  just  six  months.  “I  am  doing 
something  completely  different,”  she  says,  comparing  the 
recent  assignment  to  her  first  days  on  the  job.  “There  has 
been  a  concerted  effort  by  the  home  office  to  get  video  with 
just  about  every  story.” 

Myers  is  not  alone.  From  major  big-city  dailies  to  the 
smallest  local  newspapers,  the  Web’s  growing  influence  has 
not  only  provided  fresh  advantages  for  news  presentation, 
breaking  stories,  and  timely  opinion.  It  has  also  created  new 
time  demands  on  staffers,  management  headaches  for  editors. 
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and  a  host  of  new  issues, 
from  what  to  pay  reporters 
for  extra  online  work  to 
deciding  when  to  throw 
a  scoop  up  on  the  Web. 

“It  makes  their  life  more 
difficult  to  get  the  job  done,” 
says  Linda  Foley,  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild,  when 
asked  about  the  slew  of  job  de¬ 
mands  the  Web  has  brought,  and 
wrought,  on  newsroom  rank  and 
file.  Podcasts,  Web  bulletins,  and 
print  articles  may  all  be  worth- 
w'hile,  but  “it  means  rewriting  the 
same  story  several  times,”  she  says. 

Not  to  mention  reporters  blogging, 
either  for  the  papers  Web  site  or  their 
own.  More  than  a  few  staffers  have 
been  suspended  or  lost  jobs  because 
of  such  Web  moonlighting.  Others  have 
objected  to  demands  that  they  write 
blogs  for  the  paper,  take  part  in  chats, 
or  do  online  interviews.  “It  raises  the 
question  of  what  the  rules  are  for  com¬ 
pensation,”  says  Tim  O’Brien,  president 
of  the  Albany  Newspaper  Guild,  and  a 
reporter  for  the  Albany,  N.Y.,  Times  Union. 
“If  you  are  signing  on  from  home  to  blog, 
what  do  you  pay  people  who  want  to  do  this? 
It  has  started  that  conversation  here.” 


Which  medium  comes  first? 

While  newspapers  have  been  posting  news 
on  the  Internet  for  more  than  a  decade,  their 
sharp  increase  in  Web  focus  in  the  past  year  has 
many  reporters  and  editors  wondering  in  many 
cases  whether  online  or  print  content  should  re¬ 
ceive  top  priority.  Concerns  about  time,  planning, 
and  workload  have  received  new  attention  in  the 
past  year  as  papers  ranging  from  The  New  York 
Times  to  The  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee  have  either  com- 

tbined  Web  and  print  newsgathering  or  instituted 
“continuous”  news  desks,  which  essentially  keep  the 
operation  flowing  24  hours  a  day  (see  Part  I  of  this 
series,  E&P,  March  2006). 

For  some  newspapers,  though,  combining  news¬ 
rooms  has  been  a  case  of  jumping  into  the  deep  end 
of  the  pool  and  learning  to  swim.  At  the  Bee,  which 
brought  its  four  fiill-time  Web  staffers  into  the  150-per¬ 
son  print  newsroom  in  December,  editors  admit  they  are 
still  figuring  out  the  best  approach.  “Do  I  take  a  reporter 
off  a  [print]  story  to  get  something  on  the  Web?”  asks 
Executive  Editor  Charlie  Waters.  “I  don’t  know.  You  have 
to  look  at  the  circumstances.” 

Doug  Clifton,  editor  of  The  Plain  Dealer  in  Cleveland,  also 
voices  some  uncertainty  over  whether  to  break  news  online. 

He  admits  that  most  of  his  paper’s  stories  are  still  held  back  until 


Lee  Powell  of  The  Dallas 
Morning  News  learns  to  juggle 
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the  print  edition  goes  out,  but  notes  one 
exception  this  past  New  Year’s  Eve  when 
the  local  archbishop  wrote  to  the  Vatican 
seeking  to  retire. 

“We  had  it  exclusively,  and  there  was  a 
lot  of  angst  about  putting  it  on  the  Web,” 
Clifton  recalls.  “It  did  go  on  the  Web,  and 
others  the  next  day  were  reporting  it  as 
though  they  had  discovered  it.”  But  he 
mentions  a  sports  story  about  a  managerial 
shake-up  at  the  Cleveland  Browns  that  the 
paper  broke  on  the  Web  and  was  credited 
by  ESPN. 

“There  can  be  reservations  about  scoop¬ 
ing  ourselves  and  giving  too  much  away 
online,”  says  Jeff  Gordon,  a  sportswriter  at 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  president 
of  the  St.  Louis  New'spaper  Guild.  “When 
you  are  trained  to  craft  your  story  for  the 
newspaper,  it  is  a  challenge.”  Frank  Witsil, 
a  crime  and  courts  reporter  at  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  agrees,  noting  “there  are  issues 
of  exclusivity,  when  you  put  something 
on  the  Web,”  adding  that  “there  have  been 
a  few  cases  of  that.” 

Post-Dispatch  Editor  Arnie  Robbins  says 
he  tends  to  put  more  breaking  news  online 
unless  it  is  a  story  the  paper  knows  it  has 
exclusively.  “I  do  not  think  it  is  scooping 


Argus  Leader  reporter  Megan 
Myers  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  is 
one  of  many  newsroom 
staffers  adjusting  to  the 
demands  of  new  media. 


“I  might  as  well  have  just  gone  to  work 
for  AP,”  says  Mary  Beth  Schneider,  a  state 
government  reporter  at  The  Indianapolis 
Star.  Schneider,  who  has  worked  in  the 
newsroom  since  1979,  adds,  “It  used  to  be 
that  as  a  newsroom  reporter,  you  had  time 
to  reflect  and  write  the  stoiy’.  Now  we  still 
have  to  reflect,  but  we  don’t  have  the  time.” 
She  cites  a  standing  rule  at  the  paper  that 
requires  a  story  from  a  press  conference  to 


ourselves,”  he  says  of  the 
online  report.  “I  think  we 
have  to  break  it  online, 
but  with  the  complexities 
and  detail  in  the  paper.” 


Growing  pains 

But  the  major  new 
issues  for  most  newsroom 
staffers  are  increased 
work  demands  and  time 
constraints.  Just  a  few 
years  ago,  reporters 
concentrated  on  getting  a  story  in  before 
the  daily  deadline.  Now  they  may  have  to 
get  the  news  online  almost  instantly,  with 
likely  Web  updates  on  major  breaking 
stories  to  be  added  several  times  a  day  — 
in  addition  to  the  eventual  print  version. 
Add  to  that  requests  for  audio  and  video 
components,  podcasts,  blogs,  and  chats, 
and  the  daily  “to-do”  list  of  journalists 
becomes  decidedly  greater. 
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When  it  comes  to  advertising  that  reaches  the  most  people... 
1.2  million  people  of  Tampa  Bay  turn  to  the  Times  every  week! 
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post  on  the  Web  within  15  minutes.  As  new 
policies  like  these  become  implemented, 
she  adds,  “There  is  some  resistance  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  blood  pumps  ink.” 

Schneider  covered  the  2004  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Boston,  where  her 
duties  included  writing  both  Web  and  print 
stories  while  also  feeding  audio  reports 
for  the  newspaper’s  Web  site.  When  the 
Indiana  legislature  held  a  late-night  session 
in  early  February,  she  recalls  updating  the 
Web  each  time  a  bill  passed:  “It  went  until 
well  after  11:30  p.m.” 

Michele  Derus,  a  housing  and  real  estate 
reporter  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Sen¬ 
tinel,  says  her  beat  requires  regular  report¬ 
ing  on  housing  and  real  estate  statistics, 
which  are  often  released  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  day.  “That  is  part  of  the  push,  to  get 
them  up,”  she  says.  “It  takes  time  in  the 
morning.” 

C.  J.  Betit,  president  of  the  Portland 
Newspaper  Guild  in  Maine  and  a  sports 
assistant  at  the  Portland  Press  Herald,  says 
that  having  to  feed  the  Web  site  vrith  up¬ 
dates  throughout  the  day  stretches  the 
paper’s  resources.  He  says  staffers  have  been 
required  to  contribute  Web  updates  twice 
daily.  “Some  resent  the  extra  work  and  the 
fact  that  this  new  medium  is  taking  reader- 
ship  away  from  the  paper,”  he  says.  “There 
are  definitely  some  growing  pains.” 

And  when  reporters  are  updating  online 
during  the  day,  they  are  often  missing  out 
on  researching  stories.  Witsil  of  the  Free 
Press  recalls  covering  a  court  hearing  fol¬ 
lowing  a  2004  Detroit  Pistons  game  during 
which  several  brawling  players  went  into 
the  stands.  He  stepped  out  for  a  moment  to 
file  a  Web  update,  and  was  then  was  unable 
to  get  back  into  the  courtroom  because  it 
had  become  too  crowded.  “It  was  a  lesson 
that  you  have  to  consider  when  you  file,” 
Witsil  says.  “It  is  one  more  thing  to  put  on 
a  reporter’s  plate.” 

At  The  Washington  Post,  staffers  say  they 
are  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  Web,  but 
admit  an  increased  workload  and  concerns 
over  its  inevitable  effect  on  quality.  “That  is 
worrisome  for  those  of  us  who  want  to  have 
time  to  do  proper  reporting  and  write  prop¬ 
er  stories,”  says  Rick  Weiss,  a  reporter  and 
co-chair  of  the  Washington-Baltimore 
Newspaper  Guild’s  Post  unit.  “We  are  get¬ 
ting  spread  very  thin.”  The  union  also  has 
raised  concerns  over  compensation  for 
bloggers,  which  is  not  always  done  equally. 

But  Post  Executive  Editor  Leonard 
Downie  Jr.  defended  the  paper’s  workload, 
claiming  that  “most  people  work  rather 
long  hours  by  choice.  They  are  eager  to  be 
on  the  Web.” 


Other  top  editors  say  they  understand  the 
concerns  over  growing  demands,  but  con¬ 
tend  that  the  new  nature  of  Web/print 
newspapering  requires  it  —  and  is  often  just 
a  matter  of  prioritizing.  “I  think  things  will 
even  out,”  says  Dennis  Ryerson,  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star.  “There  is  a  bit  more 
work,  but  I  think  people  are  wrestling  more 
with  the  concept.”  Joel  Rawson,  executive 
editor  of  The  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal, 
agrees.  “I’m  not  convinced  that  the  work¬ 
load  has  increased,”  he  asserts.  “But  it  is  a 
new  way  of  thinking.  That  is  what  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  job  will  be  and  it  depends  on 
how  the  individual  manages  their  time 
and  handles  it.” 

Such  explanations  do  not  completely  sat¬ 
isfy  those  in  the  trenches.  John  Hill,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Newspaper 
Guild  and  Journal  staffer,  says  the  issue  is 
greater  than  organizing  duties,  adding  that 
extra  compensation  may  be  in  order:  “Our 
philosophy  here  is  that  we  don’t  have  a 
problem  with  them  giving  us  new  kinds  of 
work  to  do,  just  as  long  as  they  pay  us  for  it. 
It  is  an  extra  thing  to  do,  for  the  Web.”  He 
says  that  so  far,  nothing  unmanageable  has 
occurred  —  but  as  Web  demands  increase, 
it  will  require  certain  issues  to  be  included 
in  upcoming  contract  talks,  and  a  possible 
realignment  of  beats  and  job  descriptions. 

It’s  an  issue  not  just  limited  to  major- 
market  dailies.  Smaller  papers  such  as  The 
Daily  Journal  of  Kankakee,  Ill.,  and  the 
Naples  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  both  of  which 
have  boosted  their  Web  reporting  with 
online  video  and  audio  newscasts,  are  good 
examples  of  papers  that  are  realizing  that 
in  order  to  get  more,  you  have  to  do  more. 

Naples  Editor  Phil  Lewis  admits  that 
additional  work,  such  as  reporters  haring 
to  carry  digital  recorders  to  gather  sound 
along  with  their  print  work,  means  more 
responsibility.  He  acknowledges  that  many 
stories  must  get  online  sooner  and  cannot 
wait  until  the  print  deadline:  “You  are  always 
on  deadline.  That  is  the  hardest  thing.” 

Rules  for  a  new  realm 

Increased  workloads  and  get-it-up-yes- 
terday  deadlines  aren’t  the  only  new  issues 
facing  newsrooms  these  days.  Staffers  are 
also  now  wondering  whose  task  it  becomes 
to  edit  Web  stories.  Others  worry  that  the 
little  legal  protection  online  writers  have 
is  forcing  union  leaders  and  management 
back  to  the  bargaining  table,  or  at  least  to 
informal  meetings  to  rewrite  or  create  poli¬ 
cies  that  until  now  were  never  needed. 

At  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch, 
concern  arose  over  the  Web  staffers  who 
edit  copy,  says  Michael  Martz,  a  20-year 
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reporter  and  union  leader.  “We  don’t  have 
any  editorial  control  that  I  can  see,” 
he  says,  noting  that  the  Web  site  is  operat¬ 
ed  by  owner  Media  General’s  interactive 
media  division.  “There  is  very  little  journal¬ 
istic  experience  among  that  stalF.”  Media 
General  responds  with  the  statement,  “Our 
Web  site  distributes  the  very  best  of  our 
journalism.  It’s  a  team  effort  between  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and  TimesDis- 
patch.com  involving  very  qualified 
journalists  and  experienced  editors.” 

For  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  a  plan 
to  have  reporters  adding  online  insight  to 
issues  related  to  print  stories  brought  a 


quick  denouncement  from  the  Philadelphia 
Newspaper  Guild,  according  to  Henry 
Holcomb,  guild  president  and  a  business 
writer.  “It  is  coerced  volunteerism,”  he  says 
about  the  extra  approach,  which  was  quick¬ 
ly  dropped.  “There  is  a  sense  that  if  I  want 
a  good  assignment,  I  have  to  agree  to  do  it.” 

Holcomb  also  says  the  paper  has  been 
unwilling  to  discuss  additional  compensa¬ 
tion  for  bloggers,  while  the  issue  of  legal 
protection  for  online  material  has  sparked 
a  dispute  over  how  much  the  paper  will 
provide;  “It  is  an  important  thing  that  is 
not  being  properly  acknowledged.” 

Inquirer  Editor  Amanda  Bennett  con¬ 


tends  that  enough  staffers  want  to  do  Web 
work  that  concerns  about  coercion  are  un¬ 
founded.  “Some  people  who  did  not  want  to 
do  it  had  a  fear  factor”  about  doing  it,  she 
admits.  “But  when  they  figure  it  out,  they 
want  to  do  it.”  She  said  eventually  enough 
reporters  came  around  that  the  online  dis¬ 
cussions  have  begun,  adding  that  the  paper 
recently  launched  a  new  formal  training 
program  to  teach  its  staffers  the  finer  points 
of  writing  and  posting  for  the  Web.  $  » 

At  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  leaders  =  § 
of  the  Northern  California  Media  Workers  “  H 

O 

Guild  opposed  the  paper’s  new  require-  *  I 
ments  for  some  reporters  to  carry  cameras  %  ?■ 
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and  questioned  whether  Web  work  was 
considered  an  extra  part  of  their  jobs. 

“Some  major  changes  were  made  in  our 
contract,”  says  Doug  Cuthbertson,  the  local 
guild’s  executive  officer.  “If  they  load  a  re¬ 
porter  up  with  four  or  five  things  to  do,  it 
could  become  a  problem.” 

The  Miami  Herald  sparked  some  grum¬ 
bles  with  recent  plans  to  launch  an  early 
7  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  shift  in  both  the  main  Mia¬ 
mi  newsroom  and  the  Broward  County  bu¬ 
reau,  according  to  Rick  Hirsch,  director  of 
multimedia  and  new  projects.  He  says  city 
desk  reporters  will  rotate  the  shift,  perhaps  a 
week  at  a  time,  and  seek  to  get  stories  up  on 
the  Web  as  early  as  possible.  “It  needs  to  be 
part  of  our  news  day,”  he  explains.  “News 
Web  sites  get  most  of  their  traffic  starting 
at  8  a.m.” 

Other  papers,  from  The  Morning  Call 
in  Allentown,  Pa.,  to  The  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune,  also  use  earlier  shifts  with  the  in¬ 
tent  of  getting  breaking  news  online  sooner. 
“We  get  the  heaviest  traffic  in  the  morning,” 
says  Wanda  Lloyd,  executive  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser,  which  has 
created  a  6:30  a.m.  shift  for  postings.  “But 
I  had  several  volunteers.” 

*  Foley  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  says  the 
i  added  online  work  comes  down  to  three 

D 

1  things:  compensation,  training,  and  guild 

2  jurisdiction  over  Web  employees.  She  says 
i  few  current  contracts  even  specify  Web 

5  employees’  coverage,  or  how  guild  employ- 
1  ees’  Web  work  is  viewed. 

“They  are  doing  all  of  this  at  a  time  when 
newsroom  staffs  and  budgets  and  resources 
are  being  slashed  to  the  bone,”  Foley  says. 
“There  is  also  a  hypersensitivity  today  to 
any  error,  and  that  creates  more  pressure 
on  journalists.” 

Trial,  error  for  newspaper  sites 

One  of  the  most  controversial  newspaper 
i  Web  moves,  however,  has  to  be  TimesSe- 

O 

‘  lect  —  the  New  York  Times'  online  service. 

S  TimesSelect  requires  non-subscribers  to 
i  pay  a  monthly  fee  for,  among  other  things. 


e-mail  access  to  Times  staff  columnists. 

By  late  January,  more  than  four  months 
after  the  service  began,  about  156,000 
people  had  signed  up  for  the  access,  which 
the  paper  claims  is  a  greater  number  than 
it  expected.  But  the  move  also  had  implica¬ 
tions  for  those  columnists  who  are  syndi¬ 
cated  to  newspapers  nationwide.  Not  only 
were  those  papers  required  to  stop  running 
the  columns  on  their  local  Web  sites,  they 
also  were  asked  not  to  publish  e-mail  ad¬ 
dresses  for  the  writers,  requiring  anyone 
who  wants  to  send  them  e-mail  to  pay  for 
TimesSelect  access. 

Still,  the  affected  columnists  have  yet  to 
speak  out  against  the  pay  system.  “It  hasn’t 
been  that  dramatic,  and  I  don’t  hear  com¬ 
plaints  from  readers,”  says  Frank  Rich,  one 
columnist  hidden  behind  the  Web  pay-wall. 
“As  print  migrates  more  and  more  to  the 
Web,  somebody  is  going  to  have  to  pay  for 
it  —  readers  or  advertisers.” 

Another  controversial  Web  innovation 
occurred  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  which 
launched  its  “Wikitorial”  page  last  year  that 
took  the  open-access  Wikipedia  format  and 
applied  it  to  online  editorials.  The  web  pro¬ 
gram  allowed  readers  to  both  comment  on 
editorials  and  rewrite  them.  But  the  process 
soon  went  awry  when  some  online  vandals 
were  able  to  post  offensive  and  profane 
comments,  prompting  a  shutdown  within 
days.  Michael  Kinsley,  the  editorial  and 
opinion  editor  who  pushed  the  approach, 
eventually  left  the  paper. 

“It  is  part  of  the  risk  of  starting  new 
things,”  says  Leo  Wolinsky,  deputy  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  “I  think 
the  idea  was  interesting.  We  continue  to 
experiment.” 

The  Washington  Post,  meanwhile,  has 
resorted  to  filtering  the  online  messages  to 
half  of  its  40  reader  blogs,  and  has  put  new 
limits  on  profanity.  Web  editor  Jim  Brady 
also  has  had  to  filter  out  mean-spirited 
nicknames  such  as  “Steno  Sue,”  a  moniker 
given  to  reporter  Susan  Schmidt  by  some 
critics  who  claim  she  is  too  pro-Bush. 
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On  breaking  a 
story  online, 
rather  than  in 
print:  don't 
think  it  is 
scooping  ourselves.” 

■—  ARNIE  ROBBINS/Sf.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


Most  people 
work  rather 
long  hours  by 
choice.  They 
are  eager 
to  be  on  the  Web.” 

—  LEN  DOWNIE  MJThe  Washington  Post 


In  newsrooms, 
”Thereisabit 
more  work,  but 
I  think  people 
are  wrestling 
more  with  the  concept. 

—  DENNIS  RYERS0N/r/7e  Indianapolis  Star 


reporter  and  union  leader.  “\\\'  don't  have 
any  editorial  eontrol  that  I  can  .see," 
he  .says,  notinj*  that  the  Web  site  is  operat¬ 
ed  by  ow  ner  Media  General's  interaeti\  e 
media  division.  "There  is  very  little  journal- 
istie  experience  among  that  staff."  Media 
General  responds  with  the  statement,  "Our 
Web  site  distributes  the  very  best  of  our 
journalism.  It's  a  team  effort  between  the 
Ric/imoinl  llmes-Dispatch  and  TimesDis- 
pateh.eom  involving  very  qualified 
journalists  and  experienced  editors." 

For  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  a  plan 
to  ha\  e  reporters  adding  online  insight  to 
issues  related  to  print  stories  brought  a 


quick  denouncement  from  the  Philadelphia 
New  spaper  Guild,  according  to  Henry 
Holcomb,  guild  president  and  a  business 
writer.  “It  is  coerced  \'olunteerism,''  he  says 
about  the  extra  approach,  which  was  cpiick- 
ly  dropped.  “There  is  a  sense  that  if  I  want 
a  good  assignment,  1  ha\e  to  agree  to  do  it." 

Holcomb  also  sa>  s  the  paper  has  been 
unwilling  to  discuss  additional  compensa¬ 
tion  for  bloggers,  while  the  issue  of  legal 
protection  for  online  material  has  sparked 
a  dispute  over  how  much  the  paper  will 
provide:  "It  is  an  important  thing  that  is 
not  being  properly  acknowledged." 

Inquirer  Fklitor  Amanda  Bennett  con¬ 


tends  that  enough  staffers  want  to  do  Web 
work  that  concerns  about  coercion  are  un¬ 
founded.  "Some  people  who  did  not  w  ant  to 
do  it  had  a  fear  factor"  about  doing  it,  she  ; 
admits.  “But  when  they  figure  it  out,  they 
want  to  do  it."  She  said  eventually  enough  J 
reporters  came  around  that  the  online  dis-  §  p 
cussions  have  begun,  adding  that  the  paper  ;  j 
recentl}’  launched  a  new  formal  training  J  i 
program  to  teach  its  staffers  the  finer  points  =  I 
of  writing  and  posting  for  the  Web.  J  p 

At  the  San  Franeiseo  Chroniele,  leaders  z  5 
of  the  Northern  California  Media  Workers  5  H 
Guild  opposed  the  paper's  new  require-  p  i 
ments  for  some  reporters  to  carry  cameras  i 
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Newsroom 
personnel  are 
not  allowed  to 
state  their  opin¬ 
ions  publicly, 
or  voice  them  on  blogs. 

—  KOmmPkUlSOH/USAToday 


Some  staffers 
at  the  paper 
initially  had  a 
“fear  factor” 
about  reporting 
for  the  Web  site.  —  munda 

BENNETT/777e  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


and  questioned  \\  hether  Web  work  was 
considered  an  extra  part  ot’tlieir  jobs. 

"Some  major  clianges  were  made  in  our 
contract,”  says  Doug  Cuthbertson,  tbe  local 
guilds  executive  otlicer.  "If  they  load  a  re¬ 
porter  up  w  ith  four  or  five  things  to  do,  it 
could  become  a  problem." 

The  Miami  Herald  sparked  some  grum¬ 
bles  with  recent  plans  to  launch  an  early 
7  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  shift  in  both  the  main  Mia¬ 
mi  newsroom  and  the  Broward  CounU'  bu¬ 
reau,  according  to  Rick  Hirsch,  director  of 
multimedia  and  new  projects. !  le  says  city 
desk  reporters  will  rotate  the  shift,  perhaps  a 
week  at  a  time,  and  seek  to  get  stories  up  on 
the  Web  iis  early  as  possible.  "It  needs  to  be 
part  of  our  news  day,"  he  explains.  "News 
Web  sites  get  most  of  their  traftic  starting 
at  8  a.m." 

Other  papers,  from  The  Morning  Call 
in  Allentown,  Pa.,  to  The  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribane,  al.so  u.se  earlier  shifts  with  the  in¬ 
tent  of  getting  breaking  news  online  sooner. 
"We  get  the  hea\iest  traftic  in  the  morning," 
says  Wanda  Lloyd,  executi\  e  editor  of  the 
Monfgomeri)  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  which  has 
created  a  (h.'JO  a.m.  shift  for  postings.  "But 
I  had  several  volunteers." 

^  Foley  of  the  Newspaper  Ouild  says  the 

i  added  online  work  comes  dow  n  to  three 
I  things:  compensation,  training,  and  guild 
i  jurisdiction  over  Web  employees.  She  says 
i  few  current  contracts  even  specift  Web 
;  employees'  coverage,  or  how  guild  employ- 
S  ees'  Web  work  is  viewed. 

^  "They  are  doing  all  of  this  at  a  time  when 
j  newsroom  staft’s  and  budgets  and  resources 
I  are  being  slashed  to  the  bone,"  Foley  says. 

;  "There  is  also  a  hypersensitivirt  today  to 
:  any  error,  and  that  creates  more  pressure 
;  on  journalists." 

I  Trial,  error  for  tivxcspaper  sites 
:  One  of  the  most  controversial  newspaper 

S  Web  moves,  however,  has  to  be  TimesSe- 
"  lect  —  the  Neiv  York  Times'  online  service, 
z  TimesSelect  requires  non-subscrihers  to 
i  pay  a  monthly  fee  for,  among  other  things. 


e-mail  access  to  Times  staff  columnists. 

By  late  .Ianuar\',  more  than  four  months 
after  the  .service  began,  about  loft, 000 
people  had  signed  up  for  the  access,  which 
the  paper  claims  is  a  greater  number  than 
it  expected.  But  the  move  also  had  implica¬ 
tions  for  those  columnists  who  are  .syndi¬ 
cated  to  newspapers  nationwide.  Not  only 
were  tho.se  papers  required  to  stop  running 
the  columns  on  their  local  Web  sites,  they 
also  were  asked  not  to  publish  e-mail  ad¬ 
dresses  for  the  writers,  requiring  anyone 
w  ho  wants  to  send  them  e-mail  to  pay  for 
TimesSelect  access. 

Still,  the  affected  columnists  have  yet  to 
speak  out  against  the  pay  .system.  "It  hasn't 
been  that  dramatic,  and  I  don't  hear  com¬ 
plaints  from  readers."  says  Frank  Rich,  one 
columnist  hidden  behind  the  Web  pay-wall. 
‘As  print  migrates  more  and  more  to  tbe 
Web,  somebody  is  going  to  ha\  e  to  pay  for 
it  —  readers  or  advertisers." 

Another  controversial  Web  innovation 
occurred  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  which 
launched  its  "Wikitorial "  page  last  year  that 
took  the  open-acce.ss  Wikipedia  format  and 
applied  it  to  online  editorials,  fhe  web  pro¬ 
gram  allowed  readers  to  both  comment  on 
editorials  and  rewrite  them.  But  the  process 
soon  went  awiy  w  hen  some  online  \  andals 
were  able  to  post  offensive  and  profane 
comments,  prompting  a  shutdown  w  ithin 
days.  Michael  Kinsley,  the  editorial  and 
opinion  editor  who  pushed  the  approach, 
e\  entually  left  the  paper. 

"It  is  part  of  the  risk  of  starting  new 
things,"  says  Leo  Wolinsk\,  deput>’  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  "I  think 
the  idea  was  interesting.  We  continue  to 
experiment." 

The  Washington  Post,  meanwhile,  has 
re.sorted  to  filtering  the  online  messages  to 
half  of  its  40  reader  blogs,  and  has  put  new 
limits  on  profanih’.  Web  editor  .Jim  Brady 
al.so  has  had  t<»  filter  out  mean-spirited 
nicknames  such  as  "Steno  Sue,"  a  moniker 
gi\  en  to  reporter  Susan  Schmidt  b\  some 
critics  w  ho  claim  she  is  too  pro-Bush. 
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“That  is  a  personal  attack,”  he  says. 

The  restrictions  began  after  an  overload 
of  offensive  and  obscene  messages  were 
posted  on  a  blog  where  readers  could  post 
reactions  to  a  controversial  column  by 
ombudsman  Deborah  Howell. 

Eventually,  the  blog  was  removed  from 
the  site  the  site  for  a  brief  time.  Howell  also 
began  using  such  filters  on  her  office  e-mail 
after  hundreds  of  offensive  messages 
slipped  through.  “We’ve  also  had  to  filter 
out  some  creative  uses  of ‘ombudsman’” 
Brady  adds.  “The  great  thing  about  having 
a  filter  is  that  if  people  get  around  it,  we 
can  change  it.” 

Caught  in  a  blog-jam 

Then  there  are  the  blogs,  which  have 
drawn  complaints  both  from  those  who  are 
pushed  to  write  them  on  their  newspapers’ 
sites,  and  others  who  are  not  allowed  to  do 
so  even  on  their  own.  Content  has  raised 
hackles,  whether  they’re  perceived  as  bi¬ 
ased  or  too  critical. 

Editors  are  clearly  concerned  that  blogs, 
as  well  as  online  chats  and  discussions, 
can  lead  to  reporters  revealing  strong  views 
on  the  subjects  they  cover.  “Our  standards 
are  very  clear;  you  cannot  be  stating  your 
opinion  publicly,”  says  USA  Today  Editor 


Ken  Paulson,  whose  paper  has  staff  blogs 
on  issues  ranging  from  the  war  in  Iraq  to 
weather.  “But  if  you  have  a  Supreme  Court 
reporter  who  is  a  fan  of  Green  Day  and 
wants  to  blog  about  it,  that  is  fine.” 

Downie,  whose  paper  is  leading  the 
charge  on  blogs  and  online  chats,  says 
reporters  doing  such  Web  work  is  fine  as 
long  as  the  opinion/reporting  line  is  clear: 
“That  is  the  nature  of  the  Web  world.” 

His  comments  came  after  the  Post  was 
involved  in  one  of  the  biggest  debates  to 
date  over  blogging  when  Dan  Froomkin, 
who  pens  “White  House  Briefing,”  was 
asked  to  change  the  blog’s  name  because 
some  print  editors  were  concerned  it  might 
mislead  readers  into  thinking  he  attended 
White  House  briefings.  Others  were  con¬ 
cerned  that  it  was  too  liberal. 

After  some  disagreements  among 
Froomkin,  Downie,  Web  Editor  Brady, 
and  Political  Editor  John  Harris,  the  name 
remains  —  but  now  carries  an  “opinion” 
label.  But  not  before  it  drew  nationvdde 
attention  among  the  Internet  community 
and  highlighted  the  impact  of  such  online 
outlets.  “The  Web  is  sometimes  perceived 
as  threatening  to  newsrooms  in  letting 
readers  talk  back,”  Froomkin  says  of  the 
whole  dispute.  “For  some  reason,  some 


animosity  was  allowed  to  grow,  but  I  think 
it  is  going  away.”  Adds  Downie,  “The  issue 
for  me  was  making  clear  that  it  had  opin¬ 
ion  and  was  properly  labeled.” 

Brady  agrees,  noting  “it  surfaced  some 
tension  that  was  in  the  newsroom,  that 
there  is  a  need  for  these  brands  to  have 
their  own  identities.” 

More  such  tensions  may  soon  arise  as 
newspaper  blogs  proliferate  at  papers  of  all 
circulations.  “It  helps  with  the  immediacy 
of  responding  that  we  are  looking  for,”  says 
William  M.  Dowd,  associate  editor  at  the 
Albany  Times  Union,  which  recently 
launched  a  blog  for  its  editors.  He  says 
the  paper  also  has  staffers  writing  blogs 
on  issues  away  from  their  beats,  such  as 
a  radio  and  television  writer  who  weighs 
in  on  sports. 

“We  thought  we  needed  something  to 
engage  readers  on  the  Internet  that  could 
engineer  them  into  the  paper,”  says 
Michael  Tackett,  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
Washington  bureau  chief,  whose  office  in 
January  launched  “The  Swamp”  blog, 
which  covers  issues  and  events  that  come 
out  of  the  Washington  bureau  coverage  but 
don’t  necessarily  deserve  separate  stories. 
“It  is  not  supposed  to  be  opinion.  It  has  to 
meet  the  standards  of  the  paper  —  fairness 
and  accuracy.”  Tackett  says  the  blog  has 
also  broken  news,  such  as  controversies 
over  speeches  by  Newt  Gingrich  and  Al 
Gore.  “It  is  not  meant  to  be  one  person’s 
soapbox,”  he  adds. 

The  Chronicle's  editor,  Phil  Bronstein, 
stressed  that  newspapers  cannot  just  put 
up  a  bunch  of  blogs  and  let  them  continue 
unchecked.  “They  require  time  and  energy 
and  a  different  way  of  thinking,”  he  says, 
“figuring  out  how  to  do  it  in  a  way  that 
serves  readers.”  The  Plain  Dealer’s  Clifton 
wrote  his  own  blog  for  a  time,  but  gave 
it  up  due  to  time  constraints.  He  gladly 
allows  them  on  his  paper’s  site,  but  also 
warns  of  the  opinion  line. 

“That  is  a  problem,  as  when  you  have 
reporters  who  go  on  the  radio  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed,”  Clifton  says.  “They  are  less  guard¬ 
ed  than  they  should  be.  You  try  to  impress 
upon  people  that  their  role  is  not  to  express 
opinion.” 

Up  close  and  (too)  personal 

Then  there  are  reporters  who  write  for 
personal  blogs  unconnected  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  have  been  fired  or  suspended  for 
their  actions.  From  The  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  to  the  Houston  Chronicle,  blog¬ 
ging  at  home  has  drawn  the  ire  of  editors 
for  years.  Many  newsroom  leaders  contend 
that  reporters  cannot  just  go  off  and  give 
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their  opinions  online  when  they  are  still 
linked  to  the  paper. 

“It  is  something  to  be  worried  about,” 
says  Brian  Toolan,  editor  of  the  Courant, 
which  demanded  in  2003  that  travel  editor 
Denis  Morgan  stop  his  personal  blog.  “It 
seemed  to  me  that  while  he  remained  a 
ranking  member  of  the  newsroom,  he 
couldn’t  simply  start  a  blog  and  opine  on 
what  the  paper  covers.” 

Morgan,  who  left  the  paper  in  December 
after  taking  a  buyout,  agreed  at  the  time  to 
stop  blogging  and,  at  Toolan’s  suggestion, 
to  create  a  blog  on 
the  newspaper’s 
Web  site.  But  his 
Courant  version  un¬ 
derwent  editing  by 
newsroom  leaders 
and  stuck  mostly 
to  travel  issues. 

“I  was  puzzled  by 
the  logic,  and  I  still 
am,”  says  Morgan,  a 
24-year  veteran  of 
the  paper,  about  the 
request.  “My  view 
was  that  I  am  a 
representative  of 
the  paper  when  I 
am  working,  but 
I  am  not  a  24- 
hour-a-day  guy.” 

Daniel  P.  Finney, 
a  former  reporter 
for  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  caught 
similar  flak  in  2004 
when  he  penned 
an  outside  blog 
which  criticized  the 
paper  and  discussed  stories  he  had  written. 
“You  don’t  want  someone  to  have  a  blog 
that  undercuts  you  or  scoops  you,”  recalls 
editor  Arnie  Robbins,  who  was  managing 
editor  at  that  time.  “They  have  to  live  up  to 
the  standards  of  our  ethics  and  freelance 
policies.” 

Finney,  who  eventually  resigned  and 
now  works  in  the  marketing  department 
at  Drake  University  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
declined  to  comment  specifically  on  the 
incident.  But  he  laments  the  fact  that 
newspapers  today  can  require  such  limits 
on  reporters’  personal  time.  “The  business 
wants  more  control  over  the  lives  and 
thoughts  of  the  staff  than  before,”  he  says. 

“1  warn  people  now,  never  let  there  be  a 
written  record  of  what  you  think.” 

Steve  Olafson  had  a  similar  e.xperience 
when  he  was  fired  from  the  Houston 
Chronicle  in  2002  after  editors  discovered 


his  blog,  even  though  he  agreed  to  take  it 
down.  Me  tells  E^P  he  understands  why 
he  lost  his  job,  but  believes  it  was  partly  to 
send  a  message  to  staffers  about  control. 

“I  think  they  freaked  out,”  says  Olafson, 
who  now  works  in  real  estate  investment, 
but  has  since  restarted  the  blog.  “The  ironic 
thing  is  they  have  gone  whole  hog  on  blogs 
and  even  link  to  my  blog  now.”  Since  No¬ 
vember,  when  the  paper  redesigned  its  Web 
site,  Olafson  has  been  among  some  60 
blogs  highlighted  through  the  Chronicle 
Online’s  “Blog  Watch.” 

Audrey  Mudson, 
a  homeland  securi¬ 
ty  beat  reporter  for 
The  Washington 
Times,  says  she 
gave  up  her  home 
blog  last  year  after 
the  feedback 
“turned  nasty.”  She 
also  admits  it  was 
a  lot  of  work: 

“It  can  become  a 
chore.”  Soon  after. 
Editor  Wes  Pruden 
issued  a  staff  memo 
requiring  employer 
permission  for 
personal  blogs. 
“Most  employees, 
especially  reporters 
and  editors,  should 
recognize  that 
even  though  their 
comments  may 
seem  to  be  in  their 
‘private  space,’  their 
words  are  a  direct 
e.xtension  of  the 
newspaper,”  he  wrote.  “Editorializing  about 
a  topic  or  person  can  reveal  an  employee’s 
personal  biases.” 

Aly  Colon,  reporting,  writing,  and  edit¬ 
ing  group  leader  at  the  Poynter  Institute  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  stresses  that  reporters 
need  to  check  with  their  editors  first  before 
doing  outside  blogs:  “It  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  reporters,  editors,  and  writers 
are  representatives  of  the  newspaper.  It  is 
not  too  different  from  freelancing.” 

Even  the  Dover  (Del.)  Post  found  itself  in 
the  mi.\  when  reporter  Matt  Donegan  lost 
his  job  in  January,  after  editors  discovered 
he  had  a  blog  that  included  alleged  racist 
comments  and  se.xual  references. 

“Me  has  a  right  to  free  speech,”  Post 
Editor  Don  Flood  told  The  News  Journal 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  but  noted  the  postings 
were  “just  so  beyond  the  pale  he  could  not 
possibly  represent  us.”  11 


Expecting 
reporters  to 
respond  online 
to  print  stories 
i  “is  coerced 
volunteerism/'  .  —  henry 
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on  the  block 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


ERE  S  HOW  it’s  SUPPOSED  TO  HAPPEN:  One  FINE 

summer  day.  the  McClatchy  Co.  will  close  on  its 
S6.5  billion  March  2006  bet  on  the  newspaper 
industry,  absorbing  20  daily  newspapers,  a  score 
of  Web  sites,  and  a  sta\e  in  the  CareerBuilder.com 
jobs  network.  It  also  will  set  aside  a  tkiy  sum  to  pay  ta.xes  on  a 
dozen  daily  papers  ranging  in  size  and  health  from  The  Philadcl- 
phiG  Inquii cr  to  the  Aberdeen  (S.D.)  AiuerieGu  Keics,  that  its 
brokers  have  sold  oft  in  the  meantime. 

The  target  is  .July.  McClatchy  says  it’ll  be  the  first  day  o7th7 
month.  But  for  the  dozen  papers  cast  out  by  both  Knight  Bidder 


Knight  Ridder  Chairman/CEO  Tony  Ridder  was 
surprised  by  McClatchy's  sale  of  12  KR  papers. 
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and  McClatchy,  it  could  be  a  symbolic 
passing;  July  4,  Independence  Day. 

Or,  the  whole  thing  could  become  more 
complicated  and  close  on  the  more  ambigu¬ 
ous  July  14,  Bastille  Day,  symbol  of  a 
revolution  that  went  tragically  wrong. 

One  date  is  sure:  The  March  13  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Knight  Bidder  deal 
came  precisely  six  years  after  the  industry’s 
biggest  blockbuster.  Tribune  Co.’s  $8  billion 
acquisition  of  Times  Mirror  Co.  It  looked 
brilliant  at  the  time,  but  now  has  the  chain 
struggling  with  the  Los  Angeles  Times'  lag¬ 
ging  performance,  cross-ownership  prob¬ 
lems,  and  circulation  scandals  at  former 
Times  Mirror  papers  Newsday  and  Hoy. 

There’s  a  hint  in  the  latest  purchase  deal 
that  much  can  happen  between  now  and  the 
summer;  If  the  sale  isn’t  consummated, 
McClatchy  receives  a  $171.9  million  termi¬ 
nation  fee  from  Knight  Bidder.  And  Wall 
Street,  in  the  days  after  the  announcement, 
showed  some  skepticism,  pushing  the  price 
of  both  companies’  stock  down  modestly. 

But  when  it  comes  time  for  shareholders 
to  actually  vote  on  the  deal  in  June,  it’s  likely 
to  be  approved.  Says  industry  veteran  John 
Morton:  “It’s  a  very  good  deal  to  buy  the 
whole  company.  If  you  take  out  those  [12] 
properties,  everything  looks  pretty  good.” 
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McClatchy  Chairman,  President,  and  CEO  Gary  Pruitt  is  eager  to  sell  the  flagship  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  News  and  11  other  papers.  He’d  better:  if  not,  the  company  faces  $171.9  million  in  fees. 


And  what  choice  do  Knight  Bidder  stock¬ 
holders  have,  asks  Ed  Atorino,  managing 
director  at  Benchmark  Co.  “If  they  say  no, 
the  stock  will  go  down  to  $55,”  he  says,  not¬ 
ing  the  deal  was  valued  at  $67.25  per  share 
at  its  announcement.  McClatchy,  he  adds,  “is 
not  some  fly-by-night  private  equity  group 
that  will  destroy  the  papers.” 

But  what  of  those  12  dailies  up  for  sale? 
Newspaper  brokers  are  convinced  they’ll 
find  a  home.  Gregg  Knowles,  whose  Knowles 
Media  Brokerage  Services  specializes  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  sales,  says  the  three  papers  available 
in  that  state  —  the  KB  flagship  San  Jose 
Mercury  News,  the  Contra  Costa  Times,  and 
The  Monterey  County  Herald  —  are  in  “great 
markets”  and  “buyer  interest  is  high.” 

The  properties  are  so  good  that  Thomas 
Busso,  partner  in  Gardner  Busso  &  Gardner, 
which  owns  a  6%  stake  in  McClatchy,  was  at 
first  surprised  the  chain  wasn’t  keeping 
them.  Now  he  thinks  it’s  a  good  idea,  noting 
that  McClatchy  took  a  “wise  pass  on  San 
Jose,”  and  put  the  other  two  papers  up  for 
bid  to  establish  an  attractive  package. 

One  possible  buyer  is  William  Dean  Sin¬ 
gleton,  whose  closely  held  MediaNews 
Group  already  owns  several  Bay  area  papers 
including  the  Marin  Independent-Journal, 
The  Oakland  Tribune,  The  Daily  Review  in 
Hayward,  The  Argus  in  Fremont,  and  the 
San  Mateo  County  Times. 

There’s  a  similarly  natural  buyer  for  the 
Aberdeen,  S.D.,  paper  and  the  Grand  Forks 
(N.D.)  Herald,  and  perhaps  even  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News  Tribune:  the  Marcil  family’s 
Forum  Communications,  which  in  recent 


years  has  expanded  into  Plains  and  Min¬ 
nesota  markets  well  beyond  their  Fargo, 
N.D.,  flagship.  The  Forum. 

\  What’s  less  clear  is  what  effect  the  Knight 

Bidder  deal  —  blockbuster  though  it  was  — 
may  have  on  future  newspaper  valuations. 

Talking  to  analysts  the  day  the  acquisition 
was  announced,  chairman/CEO  Pruitt  said 
he  figured  the  dozen  dailies  he  was  re-selling 
would  go  for  about  the  same  multiple 
McClatchy  paid  for  the  entire  chain.  News¬ 
paper  broker  Lany  Grimes  says  when  he 
heard  that  he  had  an  immediate  reaction: 

“If  I  were  brokering  that  deal,  I  would 
hope  to  get  considerably  more  than  that 
for  you,  Gary.” 

Merrill  Lynch  analyst  Lauren  Bich  Fine 
noted  in  her  initial  report  on  the  deal  that  its 
sale  price  is  “well  below  historical  LTM  (last 
twelve  months)  transaction  multiples”  of  12 
i  to  13  times  EBITDA  (earnings  before  inter¬ 
est,  taxes,  deductions,  and  amortization). 

Certainly  Pruitt  wants  to  portray  the 
deal’s  valuation  as,  if  not  exactly  a  fire-sale 
price,  a  good  deal  for  McClatchy.  Knight 
Bidder,  by  McClatchy’s  calculations,  sold  for 
9.5  times  EBITDA,  and  Pruitt  was  quick  to 
!  contrast  that  to  the  13  times  EBITDA  that 
I  Lee  Enterprises  paid  almost  exactly  a  year 
before  for  Pulitzer  Inc.,  the  last  newspaper 
industry  example  of  a  minnow  swallowing  a 
whale.  Pruitt  even  said  the  Knight  Kidder 
multiple  could  be  pushed  down  even  more 
—  to  8.7  times  —  when  an  expected  $60 
million  in  “synergy'”  savings  is  considered. 

But  brokers  and  mergers-and-acquisi- 
tions  firms  remain  not  only  undisturbed  by 
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the  multiple,  they  think  the  giant  deal  might 
kick  up  some  new  business  for  them.  (None 
of  the  brokers  quoted  in  this  story  represent 
McClatchy  or  Knight  Ridder.) 

“The  brokers  I’ve  been  talking  to  say,  ‘Hey, 
maybe  this  will  shake  things  loose  because  a 
lot  of  [newspaper  owners]  have  been  sitting 
on  their  hands,’”  says  Michael  D.  Lindsey, 
president  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.-based  Media 
Consultants  Inc.  “People,  I  think,  are  feeling 
a  little  nervous  that  maybe  they’ve  missed 
the  bubble.”  The  deal  itself  has  “sort  of  in¬ 
vigorated  the  whole  atmosphere,”  says  Dick 
Briggs,  principal  of  Richard  Briggs  &  Assoc, 
in  Landrum,  S.C. 

Newspaper  brokers  say  this  is  a  paradoxi¬ 
cal  market  for  newspapers:  Demand  far  out¬ 
strips  supply  for  dailies  and  good-market 
weeklies,  but  buyers  are  also  very  exacting 
about  what  they  want.  By  contrast,  in  recent 
previous  industry  good  times,  such  as  the 
1998-2000  period,  buyers  would  take  just 
about  anything  on  the  market,  says  John  T. 
Cribb,  president  of  Cribb  &  Associates  in 
Bozeman,  Mont.:  “Buyers  will  pay  full  price 
if  it’s  exactly  what  they  want.  If  it’s  not  exact- 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

HE  EARLY-MORNING  MaRCH  13  AN- 
nouncement  came  as  a  shock  not 
only  because  it  was  McClatchy  who 
emerged  with  the  winning  bid,  but  for  its 
decision  to  drop  a  dozen  Knight  Ridder 
papers  as  though  they  were  radioactive. 
Coincidentally  or  not,  eight  of  the  12  were 
guild  papers  —  and  all  targeted  earlier  for 
possible  purchase  by  employees  and  a 
California  investor.  Once  dismissed  as 
highly  unlikely,  the  idea  of  a  worker-friend¬ 
ly  sale  suddenly  seemed  more  credible. 

Shortly  after  the  November  announce¬ 
ment  that  Knight  Ridder  was  actually  going 
to  be  sold,  the  Newspaper  Guild-Communi¬ 
cations  Workers  of  America  stated  that  it 
wanted  in  on  the  bidding  process.  Its  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  wrest  back  nine  of  the  papers 
with  union  contracts:  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal,  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  News 
Tribune,  the  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald, 
the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  The 
Monterey  (Calif.)  County  Herald,  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily  News, 
the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press,  and  the 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News.  When  all 
was  said  and  done,  McClatchy  decided  to 


ly  what  they  want,  they  may  not  buy  it  at  all.” 

Rickenbacher  Media  Co.  President  Ted 
Rickenbacher  says  for  the  past  15  years, 
mega-deals  like  the  Knight  Ridder  sale  have 
had  a  trickle-down  effect  on  community 
papers,  where  the  market  is  strongest.  This 
one,  he  adds,  is  likely  to  have  the  same 
effect. 

Smaller  dailies  in  the  15,000-  to  30,000- 
circulation  range  are  going  for  10  to  14  times 
EBITDA,  brokers  say,  while  good  weeklies 
—  following  the  rule  of  the  lower  the  cash 
flow,  the  lower  the  multiple  —  are  going 
strong  at  7  to  9  times. 

Brokers  uniformly  think  the  12  new  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  papers  up  for  sale,  will  fetch  higher 
multiples  than  the  entire  chain.  Even  the  In¬ 
quirer  and  its  sibling  tabloid  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  —  which  have  been  described  by 
many  as  “troubled”  —  will  sell  at  a  good 
multiple,  predicts  Larry  Grimes,  president 
of  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co.  in  Gaithersburg,  Md.: 
“There  are  plenty  of  buyers  out  there,  buyers 
with  deep  pockets  backed  by  big  financial 
organizations  —  and  they  are  absolutely 
looking.”  (1 


keep  only  the  Lexington  paper. 

At  first,  the  guild’s  strategy  didn’t  seem 
solid.  In  early  March,  many  investors  told 
E^P  off  the  record  the  guild  had  no  chance 
of  winning  any  links  of  the  embattled  chain, 
that  money-types  typically  avoid  unions  at 
all  possible  costs. 

The  guild’s  first  move  had  been  at  the 
SanJose  Mercury  News.  Jack  Fischer,  visual 
arts  writer  and  vice  president  of  the  local 
guild  chapter,  started  looking  for  ways  to 
keep  the  Mercury  News  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  an  owner  who  might  strip  the 
paper  of  resources.  The  idea,  he  says,  in¬ 
volved  an  employee  stock  ownership  pro¬ 
gram,  or  ESOR  In  simple  terms,  it  would 
require  the  newspaper’s  employees  to  roll 
over  part  of  their  401 K  plans  to  essentially 
buy  the  paper. 

ESOPs  often  come  up  when  newspapers 
go  on  the  block.  The  most  recent  example 
involved  employees  at  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  who  had  similar  designs  to  buy 
out  its  paper  —  now  in  the  hands  of  Lee 
Enterprises. 

Fischer  called  Christopher  Mackin,  the 
founder  and  principal  of  Ownership  Associ¬ 
ates,  a  Cambridge,  Mass.-based  advisory 
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firm  that  specializes  in  new  and  established 
ESOPs,  and  started  the  ball  rolling. 

Fischer  and  and  other  officers  at  the  San 
Jose  guild  recognized  the  strategy'  was  too 
big  for  them  to  handle  alone.  The  local 
chapter  didn’t  have  the  necessary-  funds  to 
pull  off  a  deal  of  that  magnitude,  says  Fisch¬ 
er,  so  he  approached  Neyvspaper  Guild 
President  Linda  Foley. 

Not  only  did  the  national  guild  line  up 
Mackin’s  firm,  they  also  retained  Richard 
May,  managing  director  of  Duff  &  Phelps, 
a  financial  advisoiy-  company.  It  created  a 
neyv  acquisition  corporation  called  Value- 
Plus  Media  days  before  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  buying  nine 
papers.  By  mid-February-,  Yucaipa  Compa¬ 
nies  had  signed  on  as  an  investor.  At  that 
time,  industry-  analyst  John  Morton  said, 
“When  it  comes  time  to  the  guild’s  partici¬ 
pation,  money  talks.” 

Founded  in  1986,  Yucaipa  is  best  knoyy-n 
for  its  managing  partner  and  co-founder 
Ron  Burkle,  a  billionaire  yvho  made  his  for¬ 
tune  selling  supermarket  chains.  Burkle 
claims  an  eclectic  group  of  friends,  a  roster 
including  former  President  Bill  Clinton 
(yvho  serves  as  a  senior  advisor  at  Yucaipa), 
Sean  “Diddy”  Combs  (Yucaipa  shelled  out 
millions  as  an  investor  in  Sean  John  cloth¬ 
ing),  and  Michael  Jackson  (he  advised  the 
pop  star  to  sell  off  his  Beatles  catalogue). 

Yucaipa  is  knoyy-n  for  handling  invest¬ 
ments,  particularly  for  the  California  Public 
Employees’  Retirement  System  (CalPERS), 
the  nation’s  largest  pension  fund.  According 
to  Business  Week,  CalPERS  handed  over 


$760  million  to  Burkle  yy-hen  they  noticed 
his  firm  had  earned  an  average  annual  re¬ 
turn  rate  of  45%. 

This  yy-ould  seem  to  put  Yucaipa  in  the 
same  boat  as  private  equity'  firms  including 
the  Texas  Pacific  Group  and  Thomas  H.  Lee 
Partners  —  names  that  yvere  floated  as  al¬ 
leged  bidders  for  Knight  Bidder.  But  yvhat 
.sets  Yucaipa  apart  from  its  cohorts  is  that  it 
is  “yvorker-fnendly.” 

Foley  tells  Ei3P,  “This  is  an  investor 

that,  unlike  other  Wall 
Street-directed  in¬ 


the  papers  by  mid-summer. 

Some  of  the  12  neyvspapers  —  San  Jose, 
Philadelphia,  Contra  Co.sta,  and  Akron  — 
could  fetch  a  multiple  of  8.5  times  EBIT¬ 
DA,  a  discount  from  the  multiple  Mc- 
Clatchy  paid  for  Knight  Ridder  (roughly  9.5 
times  EBITDA),  according  to  Prudential 
Equity  Securities. 

Several  parties  have  been  mentioned  as 
interested  buyers,  including  MediaNeyvs 
Group  and  independent  investors.  But  the 
guild’s  chances  are  arguably  greater  since 
they  yvant  to  take  the  yvhole  package.  “We 


0 

—  LINDA  FOLEY/Newspaper  Guild  President 

vestors,  sees  employees  as  assets  as 
opposed  to  liabilities.”  Burkle,  and  by 
extension,  Yucaipa,  is  knoyvn  for  making 
socially  conscious  investment  decisions. 

He  told  Business  Week  about  his  strategy-; 
“‘We’ve  gotten  great  returns  by  treating 
people  yy-ell.’” 

More  important,  Yucaipa  is  noyv  pre¬ 
pared  to  shell  out  the  money  for  all  12 
properties  —  ey  en  the  four  non-guild 
papers  noyv  on  the  block,  Foley  confirmed. 

And  McClatchy  needs  to  unload  those 
neyvspapers  quickly.  Many  have  speculated 
that  Pruitt  had  closed-door  com  ersations 
yy-ith  potential  buyers  before  the  deal  yvent 
doyy-n,  although  he  says  otheryyise.  He 
stressed  to  The  Street  he  hopes  to  sell 
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have  done  all  the  modeling,  yve  are  ready  to 
make  a  bid,”  says  Foley  “We  reached  out  to 
[McClatchy]  right  ayvay.” 

The  guild  has  put  together  a  team  that 
includes  some  Knight  Ridder  management, 
and  as  Foley  puts  it,  they  are  “ready  to  step 
in  on  day  one.” 

For  noyv,  the  guild  is  still  selling  the  strat¬ 
egy-  of  an  ESOP.  The  bid  is  not  contingent 
on  hoyy-  many  employees  are  yy-illing  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  although  Yucaipa  is  prepared  to 
buy  the  12  papers  outright. 

"The  employee-oyy-nership  thing  is  a  gar¬ 
nish,”  says  Mackin.  “If  yve  get  the  deal,  Yu¬ 
caipa  yy-rites  the  check  to  get  the  deal  done. 
The  second  stage  is  for  employees  to  invest 
alongside  yyith  Yucaipa.” 

Luther  Jackson,  executive  officer  of  the 
San  Jose  Neyvspaper  Guild,  says  employees 
e.xpressed  a  lot  of  skepticism  in  early  March 
during  a  meeting  about  the  plan.  Many 
yy-ere  confused  or  yvorried  about  their  retire¬ 
ment  plans  (yvhen  in  fact  an  employee  does 
not  have  to  contribute  to  an  ESOP,  nor  are 
they  ady-ised  to  hand  over  their  entire 
401K)  yvhile  others  had  questions  about 
Burkle  and  Yucaipa. 

But  noyv  that  it  looks  like  they  have  a  de¬ 
cent  shot,  guild  members  and  noyv  manage¬ 
ment  have  started  to  pay  closer  attention. 
“Once  McClatchy-  decided  to  sell  us  [the 
Mercury  NeK's\  that  is  yvhen  people  started 
to  tune  in,”  Fischer  says.  “People  thought 
McClatchy  yvas  going  to  be  a  safe  harbor.” 

Fischer  admits  that  some  employees  did¬ 
n’t  yy-ant  to  see  the  guild  running  the  paper 
either,  although  he  points  out  that  it  yvould 
not  —  it’s  only  acting  as  an  intermediary-. 
MediaNeyvs  Chief  Dean  Singleton  “is  not 
coming  to  us  and  asking  yvho  yvould  be 
good  in  neyvsroom  management,”  Fischer 
adds.  “Yucaipa  is.”  [1 
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U  S.  Pricing  of  Newsprint  vs.  SC-A 


ANALYSIS 

Source:  Forestweb.com 

At  the  start  of  2CXD6,  U.S.  newsprint  markets  were  mixed.  While  U.S.  daily 
newspapers  consumed  8.5%  less  newsprint  in  January  than  a  year  earlier,  they  were 
paying  more  per  tonne  for  it. 

Newsprint  prices  rose  steadily  throughout  most  of  2005,  with  producers  able  to 
partially  implement  three  $35/tonne  U.S.  increases.  Prices  on  30-lb.  newsprint 
started  out  at  $565/tonne  in  January  and  ended  up  at  $6;35/tonne  in  December, 
according  to  The  Reel  Time  Report. 

A  $40/tonne  hike  for  the  U.S.  was  slated  for  February  2006  but  appeared  to  have 
stalled,  industry  analysts  reported  recently.  However,  with  North  American  newsprint 
capacity  continuing  to  decline,  the  increase  was  expected  to  gain  traction  as 
newsprint  demand  picked  up  seasonally  in  the  second  quarter. 

Newsprint  market  forecasts  were  mixed  on  the  outlook  for  2006.  They  ranged 
from  a  conservative  projection  of  just  one  newsprint  price  hike  this  year  to  a 
continuing  pressure  to  raise  prices. 


INK  SPOTLIGHT 


Source:  Dave  Savastano,  Editor,  Ink  World  magazine 
www.inkwor1dmagazine.com 

In  order  to  improve  color  capacity,  quality  and  productivity,  some  newspaper 
publishers  are  installing  new  high-speed  presses.  For  ink  manufacturers,  these 
presses  require  new  specialized  inks. 

“The  major  trend  that  we’re  seeing  in  new  press  installations  is  fast-running 
presses,  often  with  smaller-diameter  rollers  for  economies  of  capital  and  space,” 
said  Peter  Ford,  US  Ink's  technical  director.  “These  two  factors,  separately  and 
especially  together,  can  promote  significant  misting  from  ink  formulations  that  would 
show  no  misting  on  older  presses.  It  is  important  to  understand  that  there  is  not  a 
linear  relationship  between  misting  and  press  speed  nor  misting  and  roller 
separation  speed.  Rather,  the  problem  can  get  exponentially  worse  once  certain 
thresholds  are  exceeded.” 

To  meet  the  need  for  speed,  ink  manufacturers  are  developing  inks  that  will 
minimize  misting.  “The  big  impact  of  many  new  press  installations  is  a  necessity  to 
formulate  inks  with  minimal  misting  tendencies,”  Ford  said.  “This  can  be  achieved  by 
optimizing  ink  rheology,  strength  and  the  use  of  appropriate  additives.” 


Jersey  Shore  weekly  creates  and 
shares  a  new  classified  ad  system 


Among  Argentine  programmers  who  created  a 
cross-media  classified  advertising  system  for  the 
Cape  May  County  Herald:  Isabel  Darsin,  Gabriela 
Fernandez,  Mauro  Pellizzon,  Mauro  Vihas,  Gabriel 
Gallo,  Javier  Agiiera  and  Emiliano  Menendez 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


From  its  cutesy  beach  town  at  the  very  tip  of  New 
Jersey,  the  weekly  Cape  May  County  Herald  is  positioning 
itself  as  the  Linux  of  community  newspapers. 

Like  Finnish  software  developer  Linus  Torvalds,  who 
offered  his  operating  system  kernel  free  to  the  world,  the  Herald 
has  developed  its  own  classified  advertising  system  tailored  for 
community  papers  —  and  is  willing  to  give  it  away  to  any  other 
newspaper.  The  Herald  says  the  system  helped  boost  classified 
revenues  20%  almost  immediately  after  it  came  online.  Classified 
revenue  in  2005,  its  first  full  year  of  operation,  rose  50%. 


Even  more  unusual,  however,  is  how 
the  family-owned  weekly  created  the 
system:  by  setting  up  its  own  software- 
development  company  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina. 

Think  globally,  act  locally,  the  cliche 
goes.  But  this  intensely  local  paper  — 
which  swells  like  the  tide  to  50,000-copy 
free  distribution  during  the  summer  and 
ebbs  to  35,000  in  the  winter  —  acted 
globally  when  it  was  looking  for  a  better 
classified-advertising  solution. 

Benjamin  N.  Hall,  director  of  online 
applications,  says,  “Like  many  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  we  had  a  DOS-based  system  that 
looked  like  something  out  of  a  travel-in¬ 
dustry  nightmare,”  referring  to  specialized 
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legacy  systems  such  as  the  airline  indus¬ 
try’s  Sabre.  “You  look  at  eBay  and  look  at 
Craigslist,  and  you  say  to  yourself,  ‘This 
is  not  going  to  fly.’” 

But  after  checking  out  eight  or  so  ven¬ 
dors,  the  alternatives  weren’t  that  appeal¬ 
ing  either.  “They  said,  we’re  working  on 
this,  we’re  working  on  that  —  and  in  the 
meantime,  here’s  a  thing  that  costs  80 
grand,  and  [another]  10  grand  a  month 
to  maintain,”  Benjamin  Hall  says. 

So  Hall,  a  former  software  development 
consultant  with  Accenture  Global,  looked 
up  old  contacts  in  Buenos  Aires  and  set 
up  an  Argentinean  corporation  called 
Tintasoft  S.R.L.  “Argentina  has  an  educat¬ 
ed  population  with  little  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  right  now,”  he  says.  “So  it’s  eager 
for  foreign  investment.  I  can  get  people 
who  have  the  skills  that  I  need,  and  at  a 
favorable  exchange  rate.” 

Banking  regulations  were  a  hassle  to 
work  through.  Hall  says,  but  Tintasoft 
now  employs  nine  people  in  Argentina 
with  two  more  about  to  be  hired.  Two 
people  work  full  time  on  the  S3'stem  in 
New  Jersey. 

Hall  told  the  development  team  to 


I  build  a  system  that  would  be  searchable 
and  Web-based,  marrying  the  power  of 
!  print  and  the  Internet.  “And  it’s  gotta  be 
immediate  —  it  can’t  be  one  system  inter¬ 
facing  with  another  system  that  gets 
uploaded  to  the  Web  once  a  day,”  Hall 
says.  “In  my  mind,  it  was  Classified  2.0.” 

Functioning  as  an  application  service 
provider,  the  Herald  is  offering  to  share 
the  software  with  any  newspaper  that 
wants  it.  The  system  resides  on  a  server 
in  a  data  center  in  St.  Louis,  which  Cape 
May  —  and  any  other  user  site  —  can  ac¬ 
cess  via  broadband  Internet  connection. 

“We’ll  provide  it  at  no  charge,  except 
1  whatever  it  costs  us  to  operate  in  server 
t  time  and  hosting,”  Hall  says.  For  each 
paper  wishing  to  use  the  system,  the  cen¬ 
ter  would  “just  add  another  instance  of 
that  software  on  the  server,”  he  explains, 
adding  that  “at  some  point  you  have  to 
add  a  new  server.” 

The  weekly  is  hoping  that  other  com¬ 
munity  papers  will  become  “co-laborers” 
and,  in  the  manner  of  Linux  and  other 
open-source  software,  make  the  system 
!  even  better. 

“We  came  to  a  realization  that  no  mat- 


1  ter  how  good  we  might  be  able  to  get  in 
1  South  Jersey,  we’re  only  as  good  as  the 
i  industry  can  be,”  Hall  declares.  “We  look 
at  competitors  [like  eBay  and  Craigslist], 
and  the  things  they  offer  are  on  a  national 
and  global  scope  —  and  here  we  newspa¬ 
pers  are  fragmented,  and  don’t  provide 
something  that’s  credible.” 

Crucial  to  the  system  is  its  “reverse  pub- 
I  lishing”  features  that  take  data  entered 
i  either  by  an  advertiser  or  call  center,  and 
automatically  builds  the  ad  on  the  Web 
and  paginates  the  print  ad  through  Quark. 
Every  print  ad  has  a  Web  ID  number 
allowing  readers  to  call  up  more  pictures 
and  information,  and  every  ad  goes  imme¬ 
diately  up  on  the  Web  when  it  is  ordered. 

The  simple  four-step  process  is  quick 
for  order  takers  and  the  relatively  few 
who  opt  for  self-service.  The  system  pro¬ 
vides  self-service  incentives  for  customers 
by  e-mailing  completed  ads  to  them,  and 
allowing  them  to  add  photos  and  other 
information  from  a  large  number  of 
fields. 

The  majority  of  the  revenue  growth  has 
'  come  from  adding  value  to  the  ads,  “and 
giving  people  more  results,”  Hall  adds.  H 


Goss  International's  Magnapak  packaging  system,  developed  by  Heidelberg  in  the  late  1990s, 
contains  servo-drive  technology  that  is  the  focus  of  its  lawsuit  against  GMA  and  Muller  Martini 


Insert  this 

Now  flexing  its  legal 
muscle  in  the  mailroom, 
Goss  says  GMA  infringes 
its  Fourth  of  July  patent 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

Two  American  heavyweights 

in  engineering  and  manufacturing 
heavy  equipment  for  newspapers 
are  squaring  off  in  a  patent-infringement 
lawsuit. 

Early  last  fall,  Goss  International, 
headquartered  in  Bolingbrook,  Ill.,  filed 
suit  in  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  North¬ 
ern  District  of  Illinois  against  Graphic 
Management  Associates  in  Allentown, 

Pa.,  and  its  parent  company,  Muller 
Martini,  Zofingen,  Switzerland.  Discovery 
in  the  case  is  scheduled  to  run  through 
late  November. 

Goss  alleges  that  GMA’s  SLS3000  in¬ 
serter  is  among  products  infringing  a 
patent  it  was  awarded  on  July  4,  2000, 
for  a  “Variable  Speed  Signature  Collating 
Apparatus.” 


More  specifically,  Goss  marketing  man¬ 
ager  Greg  Norris  told  E^P  that  the  patent 
relates  to  the  shaftless  servo-drive  tech¬ 
nology  that  Goss  uses  in  its  Magnapak 
packaging  system. 


In  December,  GMA  and  Muller  Martini 
denied  that  Goss’  patent  was  “duly  or 
legally  issued.”  Muller  Martini  moved  to 
dismiss  “for  lack  of  personal  jurisdiction 
and  to  quash  service  of  process  as  insuffi- 
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MOTTERSTITCH  '  CO. 


P.O.  Box  553 
504  North  Main  Street 
Lanoka  Harbor,  NJ  08734 
USA 


Telephone: (609) 693-6262 
Telefax:  (609)  693-9182 
E-MAIL:roland@motterstitch.com 
web  site:http://www.motterstitch 


^riease  see  us 
NEXPO  booth  #10093 


A  S'i'ch  ih. 


In-line  Stitchers  for: 

•  Newspapers 

•  Catalogs 

•  Flyers 

•  Comics 


Typical  Installations  of  MotterStitch  stitchers 
in  various  gravure,  flexo  or  offset  folders 


Figures  3  and  4  show  basic  installations  for 
stitching  straight,  coHect,  and  double  collect, 
against  an  existing  collect  cylinder. 


Typioal  Installation  of  MotterStitch 
stitchers  in  web  folders  •> 

Figure  1:  Shows  double  round 
stitchers  for  straight  and  skip- 
^  stitch  production  installed  below 
the  former,  {space  requirement  is  18”  or  450  mm). 

Figure  2:  Shows  different  alternatives  for  installing  a  single 
round  stitcher  for  straight  production. 

A) .  Below  the  former  (space  requirement  Is  12”  or  300mm.) 

B) .  Balloon  position  for  stitching  inserts 


Figure  2  • 


Figure  3  shows  the  stitcher  mounted  in  the 
folder. 


Figure  4 


I 


cient.”  For  that  reason,  Muller  Martini 
said,  it  saw  no  need  to  answer  or  deny 
Goss’  allegations. 

GMA  and  Muller  Martini  argue  that  the 
invention  in  the  patent  at  issue  was  patent¬ 
ed  or  described  in  publication,  or  was  in 
public  use  or  on  sale  more  than  a  year  be¬ 
fore  the  first  application  for  its  patent. 

The  defendants  further  state: 

•  The  “alleged  invention  ...  is  described 
in  patents  granted  on  applications  filed  in 
the  United  States  by  third  persons  prior 
to  the  alleged  invention  thereof”  by  those 
named  in  the  Fourth  of  July  patent. 

•  Differences  between  the  prior  art  and 
the  alleged  invention  make  the  subject 
matter  of  the  patent  obvious  to  a  person 
competent  in  the  field. 

•  Patent  claims  made  to  distinguish  the 
invention  from  prior  art  were  so  narrow 
in  meaning  and  scope  “that  the  claims  do 
not  describe  or  embrace  any  product 
made,  used,  sold,  or  offered  for  sale  by 
GMA  and/or  Muller  Martini”. 

•  The  infringement  claim  is  barred  be¬ 
cause  its  undue  delay  results  in  witnesses’ 
fading  memories  and  the  likely  destruc¬ 
tion  of  documents. 

Arguing  that  it  was  irreparably  dam- 


Goss  alleges  that  GMA's  SLS3000  inserter,  shown  above  at  The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  infringes 
a  patent  Goss  was  awarded  on  July  4,  2000  for  a  “Variable  Speed  Signature  Collating  Apparatus” 


aged,  Goss  asks  the  court  to  enjoin  GMA  have  the  complaint  dismissed,  the  patent 
from  further  acts  of  infringement  and  declared  invalid  and  not  infringed  by  ,  ^ 

award  Goss  triple  compensatory  damages,  GMA  and  Muller  Martini,  and  attorneys’  |  p 

plus  attorneys'  fees  and  costs.  fees  and  costs  awarded.  I  ■; 

The  defendants’  counterclaim  seeks  to  The  inventors  were  Americans  working  ;  i 


IfVou  stick  with  a  RIGID,  print-centered  system 
how  will  you  compete  with  those  who  have  a 
Liquid  media  solution? 


DTTs  Liquid  Media’”  publishing 
model  describes  content  that  iV 

automatically  adapts  to  the 
form  the  consumer  prefers. 

Publishers  turn  to  DTI  to  enable 
a  steady  flow  of  news  and  ads 
that  isn't  limited  by  the  need  to 
move  content  between  disparate 
systems  or  to  manually  reshape  rigid 
content  for  different  containers.  Liquid 
Media  content  is  ideal  for  print  publishing, 
while  it  simultaneously  serves  Internet  portals 
and  mobile  devices. 


Some  trends  can't  be  predicted,  but  cohtent 
and  solutions  that  are  "liquid"  r^ult  In 
n«w%media  operations  that  are  prispared  to 
adapt  and  lead,  not  re-build  and  cltich  up.  . 


www.dtint.com 
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Maxima  Spray  Dampening  Systems 

For  improved  over-all  economy  and  better  printing  quality 

Litho  Spray^“  Maxima  -  the  most  precise  spray  dampening  system  in  the  world  - 

includes  a  unique  nozzle  cleaning  technology  and  an  advanced  control  system  to  apply  the  minimum  annount 

of  water  necessary  to  uniformly  dampen  the  printing  plate.  Constant  C  -  developed  to  keep  the  nozzle  free  from  blockage, 

The  elimination  of  nozzle  clogging  and  the  resulting  even  water  distribution  ensures  consistently  high  print  quality. 


impact®  Flex  Automated 
Cleaning  Systems 

The  rrxDSt  cxDSt  and 
^  environmentally  efficient,  virtually 
^  ^  VOC-Free,  blanket  cleaning 
w  9  systems  available  fa 

A  newspaper  printing  presses. 


00^  JetStream  1000  0  0  ••  ^ 

A  A  •  •  ^  integrated  approach  to  ^  ^  A  ^ 
web  cleaning  that  will  remove 
®  ®  up  to  80%  of  the  loose  particles  •  • 

^  ^  on  the  surface  of  the  web, 

^  ^  reducing  the  need  to  automatically 

or  manually  wash  blankets. 


year  GMA  veteran  whose  name  ap¬ 
pears  on  several  company  patents, 
including  that  for  its  workhorse 
SLS-1000,  left  the  company  last 
December  after  serving  10  years  as 
its  chief  executive. 

Goss  had  no  comment  on  how  an 
infringement  complaint,  if  success¬ 
ful,  might  affect  current  users  of 
the  GMA  equipment  in  question. 

GMA  attorney  Steve  Springer 
said  he  was  not  yet  prepared  to 
comment  on  the  case. 

According  to  a  Trademark  and 
Patent  Office  abstract,  the  appara¬ 
tus  for  forming  sheet  material  as¬ 
semblages  comprises  a  conveyor 
assembly  with  several  locations  for 
receiving  sheets  from  a  feeder,  each 
of  which  has  a  drive  motor  for  driv¬ 
ing  a  feeder  element,  such  as  a  drum.  A 
feeder  sensor’s  signal  indicates  the  oper¬ 
ative  position  of  the  feeder  element  or 
drum;  a  receiving  location  sensor  assem¬ 
bly  signals  the  position  of  a  receiving  lo¬ 
cation  approaching  a  feeder.  A  material 
feed  controller  responds  to  signals  from 
the  feeder  sensor,  the  receiving  location 
sensor,  and  a  main  controller.  1 


in  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  a  subsidiary  of 
Germany’s  Heidelberger  Druck- 
maschinen  AG,  which  was  assigned 
the  patent.  Goss  acquired  Heidel¬ 
berg’s  web  press  and  newspaper 
post-press  businesses  in  August  of 
2004.  “As  a  result,”  said  Norris,  “es¬ 
sentially,  all  patents  and  intellectual 
property  exclusively  related  to  for¬ 
mer  Heidelberg  Web  Systems  and 
Heidelberg  high-volume  post-press  i 
technology  were  transferred  to  Goss 
International.”  j 

With  Heidelberg  for  several  years  j 
before  the  acquisition,  Norris  said  i 

that  as  far  as  he  knew,  Heidelberg  j 

had  not  pursued  its  own  infringe-  j 

ment  claim,  and  that  Goss  “cannot  i 

speculate  on  legal  decisions  made  by 
Heidelberg  prior  to  the  acquisition.” 

Known  as  the  Atlas  while  still  in  engi¬ 
neering  development,  Heidelberg  Web 
Systems  introduced  the  Magnapak  seven 
years  ago  as  the  NP1280  {E&P,  July  24, 
1999).  Its  president  at  the  time,  Robert 
A.  Brown,  left  Heidelberg  in  2001.  A  year 
later  he  was  appointed  Goss  CEO,  and  in 
2004  Goss  acquired  Heidelberg’s  Web 
Offset  Division  and  Heidelberg  became  a 


Illustration 
from  the  2000 
patent  for  Goss’ 
variable-speed 
signature  collat¬ 
ing  apparatus 
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Goss  shareholder. 

In  1998,  GMA’s  then-CEO,  Randy  Sei¬ 
del,  said  his  company  had  offered  shaft- 
less  inserters  for  several  years  (E&P, 
Jan.  24, 1998).  GMA  introduced  the 
SLS2000  model  in  1996.  When  the 
SLS3000  was  introduced,  however,  its 
was  billed  as  GMA’s  first  shaftless  insert¬ 
er  (E&P,  Aug.  12,  2002).  Seidel,  a  23- 


DESIGN  PROFESSIONALS, 

SERVING  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


FORUM  Architects 


From  newsrooms  to  pressrooms  to  mailrooms,  FORUM's 
team  of  design  professionals  serves  our  newspaper  industry 
clients  by  creating  cost  effective,  functional  and  memorable 
facilities.  Put  this  team  to  work  on  your  next  project; 


Charles  A.  Rosati,  AIA,  NCARB 
Principal,  Architect 


Denver  Brooker,  AIA,  NCARB 
Design  Principal,  Architect 


Steve  Barber,  NCARB 
Principal.  Newspaper  Services 


Jason  Traggiai,  NCARB 
Senior  Associate,  Architect 


Please  Visit  Us  in  Booth  14015 

FORUM  Architects,  LLC 

1240  Huron  Rd,  |  Cleveland,  OH  44115  |  (216)  363-0000 
www.forumarc.com/newspapers 


Paul  Martin 

Principal,  Newspaper  Services 


Tony  Bandy-Zalatoris,  AIA,  NCARB,  LEED  AP 
Senior  Associate,  Architect 


Dick  Lengacher 

Principal,  Construction  Services 


Reuben  Grossberg.  PE 

Senior  Project  Manager,  Newspaper  Services 
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Applied  Innovations. 


Your  Future  Now. 


MAN  Roland  brings  you  the  future,  now.  With  applied  innovations  that  make  your  newspaper  more  appealing  and  your  profits  soar.  Proven  technologies 
that  secure  your  foundation,  offered  only  by  MAN  Roland.  Constant  research  and  development  drive  our  unsurpassed  innovation  in  the  fields  of  Automation, 
Press  Concepts,  Applications  and  Added  Value.  Rely  on  the  broadest  spectrum  of  products  and  services  in  the  newspaper  industry  with  MAN  Roland. 
Contact  us  to  experience  our  latest  technologies  in  action,  and  learn  how  our  applied  innovations  can  put  a  more  profitabie  face  on  your  future  now. 
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NewspaperDirect 
combines  existing  tools 
and  new  software  to 
measure  on-screen 
reading  behavior 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


PUBLISHERS  WHOSE  NEWSPAPERS 
can  be  viewed  on-screen  by 
NewspaperDirect  subscribers 
can  now  learn  exactly  what  those  sub¬ 
scribers  are  reading,  and  how  long  they 
spend  doing  it. 

Using  new  page-mapping  software  in 
conjunction  with  monitored  use  of  its 
PressDisplay  ePaper  service’s  navigation 
tools,  the  Vancouver,  B.C.,  company’s 
Newspaper  Reading  Map  technology  can 
track  reader  behavior,  showing  what  is 
viewed  —  by  section,  page,  story,  or  a 


space  as  small  as  1/288  of 
a  page  —  and  recording 
the  time  spent  there.  j 

Information  travels  back 
to  NewspaperDirect  every 
hour,  detailing  reader  atten- 
tion  to  each  page,  which  the  ^ 
company  maps  in  a  virtual  L— 

12-by-24-block  grid.  “Every  L— ’Y"- 

time  a  reader  opens  a  newspa-  l 

per  and  starts  reading,  we  ^ 

collect  data,”  says  Jessica  Y^ 

Delaney,  NewspaperDirect’s  Y^  ^ 

global  business  development  ^ 

manager  and  lead  researcher. 

The  data,  she  explains,  is  collect- 
ed  through  feedback  from  a  L-r^ 

subscriber’s  use  of  the  service’s  u 

page-view  browsing,  magnifier  tool  ^ 
and  (in  publications  for  which  it  is  , 
available)  text-only  view  of  stories.  ^ 
The  program  NewspaperDirect  \, 
created  measures  median  and  aver¬ 
age  time  spent  reading  certain  content 


Using  a  12-by-24- 
block  page  grid 
for  its  Reading 
Map,  Newspaper- 
Direct  can  locate 
.  and  measure 
»  activity  within 
-i-  very  specific 
areas  of 
content. 


,  and  the  percentagi 

of  readers  looking  at  the  coi 
tent.  That  data  can  be  combined  and 


^  and  the  percentage 
of  readers  looking  at  the  con- 


Market  Leader  in  Automation 


^oney-saving  Solutions 
Global  Manufacturer 


See  us  at  Nexpo 
Booth  #  4063 


^  We  care  ^fej^ 


feb  Reductions 


I  ^ 

W  Plate  Punches  &  Benders 
F Plate  Handling  &  Transportation 
I  Plate  Sortatlon  Systems 
I  Locks 


presented  to  show  time  ranges  for  a  given 
story  and  the  percentage  of  readers  within 
each  range.  An  “ad  value”  for  pages  is  the 
product  of  the  attention  (as  percentage  of 
readers)  multiplied  by  the  reading  time. 

Publishers  are  provided  views  of  their 
daily  edition  with  color-coded  overlays 
representing  areas  of  comparative  reader 
interest.  An  accompanying  statistical 
analysis  details  the  most-read  sections 
and  pages,  most  popular  articles,  and 
most-viewed  photographs  and  ads.  An 
“issue  consumption  index”  shows  what 
percentage  of  readers  fully  read  a  certain 
percentage  of  content  (within  ranges  of 
up  to  20%,  40%,  60%,  80%,  and  100%) 
of  a  given  edition  of  a  paper. 

Newspaper  Reading  Map  information, 
says  Delaney,  is  available  free  to  any  pub¬ 
lisher  who  wants  it.  Publishers  can  make 
day-to-day,  issue-to-issue  comparisons 
based  on  information  updated  hourly.  In 
cooperation  with  publishers,  the  company 
looks  to  further  develop  the  Reading  Map 
through  integration  of  demographic  data. 

NewspaperDirect  had  just  begun 
promoting  its  Reading  Map  in  March. 
One  new-media  executive  at  one  of  its 
principal  publishing  partners  declined  to 
be  interviewed.  Executives  familiar  with 
NewspaperDirect  at  other  large  dailies 
with  ePaper  editions  told  E^P  they  were 
unaware  of  the  Reading  Map  service. 

Announcing  the  new  service,  Newspa- 
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If  you  are  about  to  undertake  one  of  the  largest 
investments  in  a  generation,  choosing  the  right 
architectural  design  firm  can  make 
a  world  of  difference. 


DARIO  DESIGNS  has  a 
proven  never  say  “Never 
Say  Never”  track  record: 

NEVER  had  an 
unsatisfied  customer. 

NEVER  been  to 
arbitration. 

NEVER  been  to 
mediation. 

NEVER  been  to  court. 
NEVER  been  to  trial. 
NEVER  been  sued. 
NEVER  not  been  paid. 

NEVER  lost  a  building 
design  competition. 

NEVER  needed  a  loan  for 
cashflow  or  payroll. 

NEVER  not  grown  in 
business  each  year. 

NEVER  used  any  errors 
&  omissions  or 
malpractice  insurance. 

NEVER  stopped  trying  to 
improve  our  quality. 

NEVER  lost  sight  of  what 
got  us  where  we  are 
today. 


DARIO  DESIGNS  is  now  the  #1  newspaper  architectural  firm 
in  the  world. 

We  have  served  the  newspaper  industry  longer  than  any  company 

in  the  world. 

We  have  more  people  dedicated  to  newspapers  than  anyone 
in  the  world. 

We  have  completed  more  successful  newspaper  projects  than  anyone 

in  the  world. 

We  have  an  employee  base  with  more  newspaper  industry 
experience  than  anyone 
in  the  world. 


We  have  diverse  experience  in: 


Architecture 
Compressed  Air 
System  Design 
Disaster  Recovery 
Planning 

Electrical  Engineering 
Energy  Audits 
Environmental  &  Safety 
Audits 

Equipment  Manning 

Studies 

Estimating 


Existing  Conditions 
Documentation 
Feasibility  Studies 
Fire  Protection  Engineering 
Front  to  Back  Analysis 
Ink  System  Design 
Masterplanning 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Newsroom  Design 
Operational  Cost  Studies 
Phase  I  Environmental 
Plumbing  Engineering 


Production  Equipment 
Procurement 

Production  Equipment  Selection 

&  Layout 

Programming 

R.O.  Water  System  Design 
Schematic  Design 
Site  Searches 
Space  Planning 
Strategic  Planning 
Structural  Engineering 
Vacuum  System  Design 


DARIO  DESIGNS  has  a  world-wide  reputation  for  the  highest  level  of 
integrity,  hard  work,  and  creativity.  We  will  strive  to  maintain  this  reputation. 

At  DARIO  DESIGNS  we  make  a  world  of  difference. 


DARIO  i 
DESIGNS 


205  WALNUT  STREET 
FRAMINGHAM,  MA  01702 
508-877-4444  FAX  877-4474 
WWW.DARIODESIGNS.COM 
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perDirect  CEO  Alex  Kroogman  said  that 
until  now,  “publishers  have  spent  consid¬ 
erable  sums  on  readership  surveys,” 
which,  if  relying  on  self-reporting,  are 
subject  to  the  constraints  of  memorj"  and 
the  effects  of  bias. 

While  real-time,  camera-based  tracking 
technology  has  existed  for  >  ears,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  used  in  a  research  environment. 
Newspaper  Reading  Map  technology 
monitors  users  reading  on  their  own  time 
and  wherever  they  use  their  computers. 


Unlike  cameras  that  track  users’  eyes 
across  printed  pages,  NewspaperDirect’s 
technology  works  only  for  its  Press  Display 
on-screen  electronic  facsimiles. 

The  “immediacy”  it  provides,  said 
Kroogman,  allows  publishers  “to  analyze 
and  respond  to  reader  behavior  much 
faster  than  any  other  research  method 
could  ever  provide.” 

Working  with  more  than  400  print 
sites  in  more  than  70  countries,  the  7- 
year-old  company  enables  same-day 


B  The  Facility  Group 


win  with 

the  Masters 

www.facilitygroup.com 


visit  us  at  booth  #13088  for  a  chance  to  go  to  the  2007  MASTERS 


Web  tension  monitoring  helps  reduce  waste  by  signaling 
potential  problems  to  operators  before  they  get  out  of  hand. 

The  Dover  Roller^”,  a  dead-shaft  pipe  roller  with  tension 
sensors  built  into  each  end.  installs  quickly  and  easily  at  any 


point  in  a  press.  A  robust  and  simple  way  to  measure  running 
paper  tension. 

The  TII5  indicator  displays  the  roller's  output  as  total  tension 
or  tension  at  either  web  edge.  Out-of-spec  readings  alert  the 
press  operator  to  make  adjustments  to  equalize  side-to-side 
tension  and  optimize  total  tension.  For  web  break  prevention, 
min  and  max  limits  can  be  set  to  activate  an  alarm. 


DOVER  FLEXO  ELECTRONICS 

Tlw  Tonion  Control  SpaoiaHsts 


See  us  at  America  East! 

Visit  www.dfe.com/newspapers.html 
to  download  more  info.  Or  phone  603-332-6150. 


copies  of  more  than  270  newspaper  titles 
to  be  output  by  hotels,  libraries,  cruise 
ships,  corporate  offices,  retailers,  home 
subscribers  using  Web  browsers  any¬ 
where.  (NewspaperDirect  distributed  in¬ 
ternational  newspapers  from  six  countries 
in  four  languages  at  the  2006  Winter 
Olympics  from  a  digital  print  center  in 
Torino,  Italy,  established  for  the  event. 
Same-day  editions  went  to  Olympic 
media  centers  and  to  hotels,  retailers, 
sponsor  venues,  and  local  residences.) 

The  company  also  exploits  that  content 
base  and  technology  to  give  Internet  users 
direct  access  to  newspapers  through 
www.PressDisplay.com. 

For  a  study  of  reading  experiences  in 
the  printed  and  on-screen  environments 
concluded  in  January,  NewspaperDirect 
evaluated  data  collected  from  10  English- 
language  dailies  that  appear  as  ePapers 
on  its  PressDisplay,  Corporate  PressDis- 
play  and  Library  PressDisplay  services. 

According  to  the  company,  there  is  a 
valid  correlation  between  online  and  print 
newspaper  reading  habits.  It  found  little 
correspondence  between  attention  to  a 
given  section  and  the  time  spent  reading 
it.  And  while  NewspaperDirect  reports 
“consistencies  in  reading  habits  according 
to  title,”  it  finds  “significant  differences 
in  reading  patterns”  among  the  titles 
used  in  its  study. 

Weekdays,  average  on-screen  reading 
time  was  within  about  five  minutes  of  the 
49  minutes  Canada’s  NADbank  study 
found  for  print  editions  in  2004.  The 
considerably  less  time  spent  looking  at  a 
screen  than  looking  at  paper  on  Sundays 
was  mainly  attributed  to  the  lack  of  all 
sections  and  supplements  in  that  day’s 
PressDisplay  editions. 

In  comparing  on-screen  and  on-paper 
attention  to  sections,  the  study’s  results 
fell  somewhere  between  those  from  the 
NADbank  study  in  Canada  and  from  a 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  study 
in  the  U.S.  for  four  of  the  five  sections  that 
both  organizations  measured,  according 
to  statistics  supplied  by  Newspaper  Di¬ 
rect.  Only  in  local  news  did  the  Reading 
Map  show  less  attention  (63%)  than  the 
NADbank  study  (74%)  and  the  NAA 
study  (83%). 

Newspaper  Direct  also  reports  that  its 
study  saw  virtually  equal  time  spent  on 
second  and  third  pages  rather  than  the 
typical  preference  for  right-hand  pages.  It 
attributed  the  finding  largely  to  the  on¬ 
screen  presentation  of  pages. 

In  other  areas,  the  study  of  Reading 
Map  data  showed  that  attention  falls  by 
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Automated 

Precision 

Touch-Screen 


Mil  13 

gii 

jmaoBUEmMm  into  the  future 

fj 


20%  on  average  “by  the  ■ 

time  readers  open  the  \ 

fourth  and  fifth  pages,”  f  :] 
and  that  “photo  captions 
consistently  receive  sig- 
nificant  reading  time.” 

Further  work  involves 
tools  to  discover  female  sH 
readers’  preferences,  the 
age  of  those  most  inter- 
ested  in  international 
news,  and  the  compara- 
tive  popularity  of  travel 
sections  among  U.S.  and  ^8 
European  readers,  ac- 
cording  to  Kroogman.  ^ 

A  Newspaper  Reading  ^ 

Map’s  aggregate  infor-  I 
mation  for  publishers  is 
made  possible  only  by 
the  constant  collection  of  [ 
information  on  individ¬ 
ual  users’  behavior.  But  beyond  the  fact 
that  the  information  is  only  presented 
(and  probably  only  wanted)  as  an  anony¬ 
mous  aggregate,  and  no  reader  is  identi¬ 
fied,  NewspaperDirect  makes  two  points 
regarding  subscriber  privacy. 

“First,  whenever  any  online  browsing 


occurs,  on  any  Web  site,  standard  viewing 
statistics  are  collected,”  says  Delaney.  “The 
innovation  of  the  Reading  Map  is  how 
those  anonymous  statistics  are  being  dis¬ 
played  in  a  graphical  form  representing 
aggregated  \'iewing  patterns.”  Second,  she 
says  the  terms  of  use  and  privacy  policy 


I  Reading  Map  attention  and 
reading-time  reports  of  the 
same  page  use  color  coding 
I  to  show  ranges  for  percentage 
i  of  readers  and  number  of 

If:®?  i  seconds  spent  reading. 

*1®  I  clearly  state  that  aggregat- 

■ ed  information  is  being 
collected. 

_ _  Still,  NewspaperDirect 

technical  personnel  tell 
_j  Delaney  that  each  time  a 
-  ‘  reader  logs  on  and  starts 
reading,  everything  is 
s  I  traceable”  back  to  an 

_ fc  i  individual.”  But  Newspa- 

^  p  S  I  perDirect  does  no  such 

^  hj  '  adds.  The 

®  j  aggregated  data  is 

1  |T  1  “dumped”  into  a  database 
for  subsequent  graphical 
display,  and  “we  do  not 
disaggregate  the  data.” 

In  any  event,  she  adds,  that  information 
could  not  come  into  play  in  the  manner  of 
recent  U.S.  Justice  Department  requests 
of  AOL,  MSN,  Yahoo,  and  Google,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  subpoenas  don’t  bring 
Uncle  Sam  information  from  Canada.  11 
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We  have  the  printing  press  solutions  you're  looking  for.  No  matter  your  size,  your 
expectations,  or  your  unique  production  demands,  we  can  help  you  increase 
productivity,  color  capacity,  and  revenues.  How? 

With  proven  performance.  Contact  KBA  toc^y! 

Welcome  to  the  NAA  Annual  Convention,  hfEXPO  2006  ^ 
and  to  Chicago.  Visit  us  at  booth  9001  at  NEXPO  2006  '  .  North  America 

3900  E.  Market  St.,  P.cT  Box.  12015,  York  PA  17402-0615 
e-mail:  sales@kbapa.com  web:  www.kl>a-prinlcom/pa  -‘tel:  f717)  505-1150  fax:  (717)  505-1 161 


KBA  North  America 
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circulation 

MEISTER-TRACY  GROUP 

Arvada,  Colo. 

A  recently  introduced  printing  and  dis¬ 
pensing  mechanism  that  can  be  placed  on 
any  vending  machine  —  including  newspa¬ 
per  boxes  —  ejects  a  strip  of  preprinted 
coupons,  offering  added  value  to  customers. 
The  device  will  lengthen  a  newspaper  sin¬ 
gle-copy  machine’s  daily  sales  usage  from 
two  to  three  hours  “to  possibly  three  to  four 
hours,”  according  to  Meister-Tracy. 

The  device  eventually  will  incorporate 
a  printer  capable  of  loading  advertisers’ 
graphic  files  that  can  be  printed  in  real  time 
or  spooled.  The  in¬ 
ventors  said  the  sin¬ 
gle-copy  platform 
“can  generate  over 
$2  million  of  ad 
revenue  in  a  5,000- 
machine  market.” 

Whereas  super¬ 
markets  hand  de¬ 
parting  customers 
cash-register 
coupons  after  they 
spend  their  weekly 
grocery  budgets, 
single-copy  news¬ 
paper  buyers  have 
only  spent  about  a 
dollar,  and  have  a 
higher  same-day  purchase  potential, 
according  to  Meister-Tracy.  The  inventors 
also  say  the  device  will  support  national 
publications  that  are  unable  to  insert  on 
a  local  basis. 

The  platform  can  be  retrofitted  or  inte¬ 
grated  by  manufacturers.  Newspaper  par¬ 
ticipation  can  range  from  ownership  ($75 
to  $150  per  retrofit,  depending  on  market 
size)  to  a  no-cost  circulation-driven  plan. 

editorial 

TERA  DIGITAL  PUBLISHING 

Milan,  Italy;  Davie,  Fla. 

The  Tark  archive  will  be  used  to  manage 
the  digital  assets  of  U.S.  Spanish-language 
media  group  Impremedia. 

The  New  York-based  group  publishes 
four  dailies:  La  Opinion,  in  Los  Angeles,  El 
Diario  La  Prensa,  in  New  York,  La  Roza,  in 
Chicago,  and  El  Mensajero,  in  the  San 
Francisco  area.  Impremedia  claims  35%  of 
the  country’s  Spanish-speaking  market. 

El  Diario  La  Prensa  already  uses  Tera’s 
GN3  content-management  system.  La 


Opinion  and  La  Roza  are  to  convert  to 
GN3  early  this  year. 

Tera  also  announced  that  it  has  joined 
the  40-year-old  International  Press 
Telecommunications  Council.  The  62- 
member  council  researches  and  promotes 
technologies  to  improve  the  flow  of  news. 

advertising 

SAXDTECH 

Tampa,  Fla. 

A  comprehensive  online  advertising 
product,  the  new  Saxotech  Advertising  is 
designed  to  streamline  end-to-end  work- 
flow  and  ad  management.  Providing  full 
support,  from  call 
center  and  self-serve 
classifieds  to  credit 
checking  and  billing, 
the  system  was  cre¬ 
ated  to  replace  mul¬ 
tiple  products  from 
multiple  vendors 
and  the  burden  of 
integrating  the 
processes  into  exist¬ 
ing  back-office 
workflows. 

Saxotech  Adver¬ 
tising  enables  sales 
of  multimedia  ad 
types  and  upsells 
and  offers  “sophisti¬ 
cated  pricing  scenarios  and  detailed  rev¬ 
enue  analysis  reporting,”  according  to  the 
company.  Executive  Vice  President  Peter 
Ibsen  said  the  next  major  step  is  full 
support  for  print  advertising. 

The  system  features  real-time  placement 
of  rich  Web  classifieds  from  call  centers 
through  its  intuitive  interface,  tools  that 
streamline  workflows,  automatic  pricing, 
tools  to  upload  multimedia  content,  and 
easy  assignment  of  keywords  for  searches. 

It  also  includes  tools  for  creating  and  main¬ 
taining  customer  records,  the  ability  to  set 
credit  limits  and  assign  multiple  pricing 
contracts,  and  auto-checking  ad  orders 
against  customer  management,  with  an 
alert  option. 

The  banner  ad  booking  interface  accesses 
the  Online  Ad  Management  Server,  en¬ 
abling  reps  to  sell  ads  for  premiums  on 
high-demand  pages.  Flexible  scheduling  as¬ 
sists  in  rating  banner  ads  across  multiple 
sites,  and  in  targeting  spots  and  display 
times  in  appropriate  categories. 

Multimedia  booking  enables  creation  of 
content  combinations  for  different  media 
channels,  organized  under  one  campaign. 


Pricing  supports  complex  print  ad  and 
multiple  online  ad  types,  including  banners, 
video,  simple  text,  interstitials,  script-based 
ads,  and  rich  Web  classifieds.  With  rate  set¬ 
up  tools,  each  campaign  can  automatically 
discount  or  assign  premiums  to  component 
orders. 

The  Web-based  self-service  advertising 
portal  allows  users  to  create,  schedule, 
price,  pay  for,  renew,  correct,  or  stop  rich 
Web  classified  ads,  offering  tools  for  up¬ 
loading  and  editing  multimedia  content.  A 
fully  integrated  Saxotech  Advertising  com¬ 
ponent,  it  enforces  all  business  rules  and 
workflow  policies. 

The  portal’s  look  and  feel  can  be  config¬ 
ured  to  reflect  site  branding,  rate  structure, 
and  business  rules.  Online  ads  can  be 
placed  in  real  time  for  automatic  publish¬ 
ing,  or  queued  for  review. 

prepress 

PRESTELIGENCEiNC. 

North  Canton,  Ohio 

Enhancements  to  NewsXtreme  workflow 
management  for  film  and  computer-to- 
plate  production  include  multiple  image 
burning,  ad  stitching,  version  control, 
deadline  management,  and  enhance 
reporting.  Support  for  fan-out  and  creep 
adjustments  also  have  been  added. 

Multiple  page-element  merging  provides 
for  automated  ad  stitching,  plate  multi- 
burning,  building  pages  from  tw'o  or  more 
sources,  and  supporting  half-page  double¬ 
truck  banner  ads.  The  Korea  Daily  in  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles  will  benefit  from  this 
by  automatically  cropping  out  unwanted 
portions  of  digital  pages  transmitted  from 
Seoul,  merging  them  with  U.S.  content  and 
ads,  and  pairing  pages  for  CTP  output. 

Calibration  management  and  separation¬ 
locking  ensure  output  quality.  Key  features 
include  Web  brow  ser  interface,  rule-based 
file  routing,  load  balancing,  soft  proofing 
with  page  and  plate  approval,  built-in  re¬ 
dundancy,  e-mail  error  notification,  and 
production  tracking  and  management. 

The  Lehighton,  Pa.,  Times  News  recent¬ 
ly  bought  Presteligence’s  GUSS  OPI, 
which  swaps  high-resolution  files  with 
low-res  files  to  optimize  network  band¬ 
width.  The  choice  was  prompted  by  the 
paper’s  purchase  of  AdWatch  EX,  the 
thin-client  version  of  Mediaspectrum’s 
ad-tracking  application.  Through  integra¬ 
tion  with  GUSS,  AdWatch  allows  remote 
users  to  download  source  files  and  low- 
resolution  components  over  an  existing 
Internet  connection,  making  performance 


Coupons  with  each  single-copy  purchase  from 
Meister-Tracy  Group's  attached  dispenser 
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Drive  System  - 

Permanent  magnet  motors,  the 
most  efficient  shaftless  motor 
available. 

TKS  is  certified  1509001:2000 

for  a  Lasting  Impression. 


The  Color  Top  product  line  is  extremely  successful  and 
is  in  13  of  the  top  21  circulation  newspapers  in  the  world. 

TKS  offers  a  range  of  choices  which  all  bring  state-of-the-art  technologf/  -  satisfying  todai/’s  demands /or 
presses.  Equipment  precision  and  the  TKS  T-NPC  controls  technology  offer  stability,  a  high  degree  0/ accuracy 
and  the  utmost  print  quality  at  various  printing  speeds  -  up  to  a  maximum  of 90,000  cph. 

The  TKS  product  line  offers  the  flexibility  and  versatility  you  need  to  create  the  press  configuration  that  best 
suits  YOUR  specific  needs.  Find  out  more  about  why  the  world's  leading  newspapers  trust  TKS. 

JOIN  US  UT  NEXPO  06,  APRII  I-  4,  BOOTH  #5001 

TKS  (USA),  Inc.  (800)  375-2857  Fax:  (972)  870-5857  www.tksusa.com 


Color  Top  4000 

2x2  70,000  cph 


Color  Top  5000 

4x1  75,000  cph 


Color  Top  7000 

4x2  90,000  cph 


Color  Top  8200 

Ooublewide  Right  Angle  90,000  cph 


Color  Top  9000 

6x2  90,000  cph 


TUPC- 

TK5  designed  press  controls. 


TKS  OFFERS  A  WIDE  RAIIIOE  OF 
FORM/ITS  UNO  SPEEDS  TO  BEST 
MEETYOUR  NEEDS: 


Color  Top  3500 

Singlewide  54,000  cph 


ter'' 


Oh  The  Supply  Side  >> 


faster  and  more  manageable. 

In  the  midst  of  workflow  restructuring, 
the  Bay  City  Times,  Ann  Arbor  News,  and 
Saginaw  News  chose  GUSS  OPI.  The  three 
Booth  Newspapers  will  run  Mactive  adver¬ 
tising  and  Xpance  ad-management  systems 
off  a  central  Mactive  server  in  Grand 
Rapids.  Implementing  GUSS  will  move  the 
low-res  files  across  the  networks,  maximiz¬ 
ing  the  bandwidth  of  each  network. 


Variable  web  width 
KBA  Comet  for  The 
News  &  Advance, 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  will 
be  Media  General's 
second  such  press 


pressroom 

CC1  INC. 

Portsmouth,  N.H. 

Emmerich  Newspapers’  Greenville, 

Miss.,  plant,  which  prints  25  dailies  and 
weeklies,  installed  the  eXaminer  automatic 
four-color  register  control  system  on  its 
Goss  Urbanite  four-unit,  two-stacked  press. 

The  system  significantly  improved  regis¬ 
tration  consistency  and  reduced  waste,  ac¬ 
cording  to  President  Wyatt  Emmerich,  who 
said  it  was  “impossible  for  our  press  crew  to 
move  side  and  circumferencial  motors  for 
all  colors”  fast  enough  to  hold  register. 

A  big  reason  for  installing  the  eXaminer 
was  growing  use  of  color  and  a  need  to  pro¬ 
duce  high-quality  ads.  “We  don’t  have  to  re¬ 
fund  advertisers  for  poor-quality  ads,”  said 
Emmerich,  who  anticipated  installing  a  sec¬ 
ond  system  “on  the  other  side  of  our  press.” 

The  eXaminer  automatically  controls 
four-color  register  (running  and  sidelay) 
throughout  starts/stops,  splices  and  plate 
changes.  It  automatically  prepositions  color 
and  cut-off  compensators  for  web  path 
changes,  and  it  immediately  re-establishes 
register  after  edition  or  plate  changes.  Full 
or  lateral  register  motorization  is  available. 

A  year  earlier,  the  eXaminer  went  onto 
the  Urbanite  at  The  Eagle,  Bryan,  Texas, 
which  reported  nearly  50%  reduced  run¬ 
ning  waste  and  improved  ability  to  compete 
for  higher-quality  commercial  work.  For  the 
22,702-circulation  daily,  a  part  of  Evening 
Post  Publishing  Co.,  Charleston,  S.C.,  “CCl’s 
engineers  watch  our  system  run  from  a  re¬ 
mote  location  and  make  adjustments  to  it 
while  we  are  running,”  Production  Director 
Mark  Manning  said.  “We’re  able  to  keep  our 
presses  running  with  no  downtime  at  all.” 


manufactured  for  In- 
land  by  Dauphin  Graphic 
<0^  Machines,  Elizabethville,  Pa.  To 
be  delivered  in  December,  the  tower 
will  be  added  to  the  end  of  a  five-unit,  13- 
couple  KBA  Express  50  press  line  commis¬ 
sioned  in  1985.  The  shaftless  Americolor 
will  be  equipped  with  console-operated  au¬ 
tomatic  ink  controls,  K&F  plate  lockups, 
Oxy-Dry  automatic  blanket-wash  system 
and  Technotrans  spray  dampening. 

Hoosier  Times  prints  the  Bloomington 
Herald-Times,  three  other  Schurz  Commu¬ 
nications  dailies  in  Martinsville,  Nobles- 
ville,  and  Mooresville,  and  the  multi-edition 
Hoosier  Times  Sunday  paper.  The  tower 
doubles  the  pressroom’s  four-color  capacity, 
and  color  quality  is  expected  to  improve. 
Americolor’s  low  profile  facilitates  faster  in¬ 
stallation,  typically  requiring  no  foundation 
rework  or  ceiling  modification. 


west,  another 
Media  General 
daily,  the  Bristol  (Va.) 

Herald-Courier,  is  in  the 
initial  stages  of  installing  a 
Comet. 

The  Comet  will  be  faster  than  the 
old  Harris  1650  that  now  prints  the  36,153- 
circulation  (41,979  Sunday)  News  &  Ad¬ 
vance.  The  paper  looks  to  the  Comet’s  color, 
quality  and  speed  to  allow  printing  of  other 
products,  according  to  Media  General  Pub¬ 
lishing  Division  Operations  Vice  President 
Bob  Rogers.  The  Comet’s  capability  of 
printing  on  variable  web  \vidths,  from  22 
inches  to  39  inches,  will  support  the  addi¬ 
tional  semi-commercial  work. 

Like  Bristol’s  press,  the  tw’o-plate-around 
Comet  for  Lynchburg  will  be  able  to  print 
three  broadsheet  pages  across  a  web  rather 
than  the  traditional  two,  thanks  to  a  spe¬ 
cially  designed  turner  bar,  ribbon  decks, 
and  folder  positioning,  says  Bruce  Richard¬ 
son,  KBAs  national  accounts  manager.  The 
arrangement  adds  50%  to  page  capacity  for 
a  lower  capital  investment  than  additional 
printing  units  would  require. 

Unlike  Bristol’s  floor-mounted  press, 
Lynchburg’s  will  rely  on  a  concrete  table. 
Site  restrictions  are  responsible  for  the 
smaller  footprint,  according  to  Rogers. 

With  five  eight-couple  towers  and  provi¬ 
sion  for  another  position,  the  press  will 
have  seven  KBA  Pastoline  reelstands  with 
infeed  systems,  two  KBA  KF  3  jaw  folders 
(system  2:3:3),  one  KBA  quarter-folder, 
and  an  EAE  press-control  system  with  four 
consoles.  The  press  is  to  be  commissioned 
in  August  2007. 


Bolingbrook,  III.;  Dover,  N.H. 

The  Fresno  Bee  will  install  a  shaftless 
Magnapak  with  32  stations  to  boost  insert 
capacity,  efficiency  and  zoning,  primarily 
for  Sunday  packages.  The  packaging  system 
will  use  Goss  Omniflex  supervisory  controls 
and  be  configured  to  allow  total  market 
coverage  address  labeling  with  in-line 
inkjet  printing.  Installation  begins  in  May. 

More  recently,  the  Denver  Newspaper 
Agency  ordered  two  Magnapaks  (for  up  to 
39  inserts  each),  an  NP642,  and  seven  Fer- 
ag  UTR  press  gripper  lines.  The  three  new 
inserters  will  be  equipped  with  NP125 
delivery  gripper  conveyors.  Goss  also  will 
reconfigure  four  existing  NP632  inserters, 
adding  NP125  conveyors  and  downstream 
controls  and  integrating  the  system  with 
Burt  supervisory  controls. 


York,  Pa. 

To  meet  a  need  for  more  color  capacity 
and  higher  quality.  The  News  ^Advance  in 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  early  next  year  will  install 
a  KBA  Comet  in  its  expanded  pressroom, 
now  under  construction.  About  200  miles 


Lenexa,  Kan. 

Hoosier  Times  Inc.  in  Bloomington,  Ind. 
is  the  third  buyer  of  an  Americolor  tower. 
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What’s  a  profit- maximizing  mailroom 
worth  to  you? 

GMA  Users  Group  offers  you  and  your  staff: 

•  Largest  annual  gathering  of  GMA  experts  and  users  sharing  valuable  techniques 
to  improve  your  equipment's  productivity 

•  Over  15  training  sessions  on  various  topics  and  equipment  spanning  GMA’s  entire  product  line 

•  Mailroom  management  sessions  to  maximize  your  operation's  efficiency  and  equipment  potential 

•  Inside  knowledge  on  GMA's  latest  R&D  developments  and  cutting-edge  technology 

•  Complete  SAM  software  production  planning  and  setup  sessions 


Commit  to  your  mailroom  operation’s  future! 


GMA  Users  Group  Conference 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  June  7-10,  2006 

Go  to  www.gmauser.org  for  more  details 


Quality,  Integrity,  Value. ..GMA 


1-800-331-5674 


www.gma.com 
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Take  advantage  of  Nexpo’s  offerings 


CCl  Inc . 910.5 

CCI  Europe  .  5075 

Central  InkCorp . 3102 

Century  Printing  &  Packaging  Inc . 14087 

Chatterbox  -  Innovative  Systems  Design . .‘I09.'i 

Chuck  Blevins  &  Associates  . 806;i 

CityXpressCo . iiii 

Cleveland  Electric  Co . ii08;i 

CNICorp.-AdDesk .  9099 

Contraco  USA  LLC/Search  Initiatives  Inc . 2102 

Controls  Group  Inc . 13077 

Core  Waste  Eliminator  Inc . 9110 

Crowley  Micrographics  . 1110 

Cyberstation  (sponsored  by  Atex)  .  5097a 

Dario  Designs . 4039, 4043, 4047, 

5039, 5043,  6039,  6043 

Data  Based  Ads  Inc . 10106 

Data  Sciences  Inc.  (also  VoicePort  LLC)  _ 2062, 12111 

Dauphin  Graphic  Machines  Inc . 12001 

DENEXInc . .3045 

Didde  Press  Systems  . 1002 

Digital  Technology  International  . 2014 

Dimensional  Insight  . 4110 

DPS  Inc . 1087 

Dustcontrol  By  Transmatic  . 11111 

DYC  Supply  Co . 4029a 

Dynaric  Inc . 4029 

EAE  -  Ewert  Ahrensburg  Electronics  GmbH  . 1 10.39 

EAM-Mosca  Corp . 1106.3 

ECRM  . 14054 

Edgil  Asociates  Inc.  (also  AdStar  Inc.) . 2024 

Editor  &  Publisher  Co . .3099 

Egemin  Automation  Inc . 1008 

Electronic  Risks  Consultants  . 10098 

Elettra  NA  LLC  (also  IMC  America) . 12011 

Enovation  Graphic  Systems . 14046 

Enternet  . 11051 

Essex  Products  Group  . 9111 

ExactTarget  Inc . .3105 

Express  Card  &  Label  Co.  Inc . 14073 

FAST . 20.38b 

Ferag  (also  Goss  International  Corp.)  . 7001 

FinancialContent . 12110 

Fincor  Automation  . 12087 

First  Vehicle  Services . 14078 

FKI  Logistex  . 11093 

FMC  Technologies  . 9087 

FORUM  Architects . 14015 

Gammerler  Corp . .3029 


3M  Post-It . 14077 

Aaro  Roller  Corp . 1.3071 

ABB  Inc . 7055 

Abitibi  Consolidated . 12104 

Accraply  Inc . 12071 

AccuWeather  Inc . 4055 

ACI  . 1002 

ACUTECHLLC  . 1.3093 

ADconstructor . 2100 

Adfare  Marketing  . 5111 

AdLizard . 1104 

AdMission  Corp . 3015 

Adobe  Systems  Inc . 2048 

AdPay  Inc . 7105 

AdStar  Inc . 2024 

Advanced  Publishing  Technology  Inc . 2054 

Advanced  Technical  Solutions  Inc . 4087 

Agence  France-Presse  . 10104 

Agfa  Graphics . 1014 

alfaQuest  Technologies  . 50i5 

AnocoilCorp . 14062 

Anygraaf  USA  Inc . .3087 

Apago.  Inc . 1094 

Associated  Press,  The . 11092 

Apple  Computer  . 1088 

Aragon  System  Products  LLC  . 12O8O 

ASTECH  InterMedia  . 7069 

Atex . 5097 

Austin  AECOM  . 11003 

Automated  Solutions  Corp . 3096 

Automated  Systems  Technology  Inc . 7017 

AWS  . 11081 

Axsys  Technologies  . 1101 

Baldwin  Technology  Co . 9051 

BEK  Systems  Inc . 3051 

Bellatrix  Systems  Inc . 9062 

Berth  Maschinenbau  (also  ACUTECH  LLC)  . 1.3093 

Bill  Rudder  &  Associates  Inc.  (also  Monograph  India) .  7ii3 

BluMunKee  Software  (Morris  DigitalWorks)  . .3069 

Bodhtree  Consulting  Ltd . 6110 

Bottcher  Systems  . 14076 

Bowne  AE&T  Group  (RouteSmart  Technologies) - 10099 

Brainworks  Software  . 90.39 

Bruno  Unger  USA . 9068 

Burgess  Industries  Inc . 1202.3 

Burns  &  McDonnell  . 12091 

Burt  Technologies  Inc . 120.3.3 

Cannon  Equipment  Co.  Inc . 4011 

Capital  Track  Co . 14071 


Gannett  Media  Technologies  International  . 2009 

Glunz  &  Jensen  K&F  Inc . 4015 

GMA  . .5021 

Goss  International  Corp . 7001 

GP  Plastics  Corp . 4102 

grafikAmerica  Inc.  (also  IMC  America)  . 12011 

Graphic  Systems  International  Inc . 10.30 

Graphics  Microsystems  Inc . 110.3.3 

GSP  Inc . 11027 

Harland  Simon  . 8075 

HarvestINFO  Inc . 10102 

HFR  Media  Group  . 14005 

HK  Systems  Inc .  9064 

Hurletron  Inc . 10087 

iArchives  Inc . .3111 

IBM  .  5097l> 

ICANON  Newzware  . 4101 

IMC  America,  Inc.  (also  grafikAmerica,  Elettra) . .  I20iia,b 

Impact  Engine  Inc . 2111 

Impression  Inks  West  (Impression  Inks  Ltd.)  . 11069 

Informatica  Dalai  S.A.  de  C.V  . 14091 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp . 30.39 

Innotech  Graphic  Equipment  Corp . 10097 

Integration  X  . 20.38c 

Interlasa  . 2087 

ISVGmbH  . 1004 

iSys  Media  Group  (The  Imaging  Systems  Group  Inc.)  12107 

Jardis  Industries  Inc . 14022 

Jobview  . 10100 

Jus-Rite  Engineering,  Inc.  (see  ACUTECH  LLC)  _ 1.3093 

K&M  Newspaper  Services  . 140.38 

Kansa  Technology  LLC  . 906.3 

Kaspar  Sho-Rack  . 9022 

KBA-North  America  Inc . 9001 

Kennedy  Group,  The  . 4050 

Kerleyink  . 11105 

K&F  (Glunz  &  Jensen  K&F  Inc.)  . 4015 

Kirk-Rudy  Inc . 1024 

Kodak  . 1062 

Konica  Minolta  Graphic  Imaging  USA  Inc . 8086 

LA  Displays,  a  Tribune  Co . .3101 

MacDermid  Printing  Solutions/NAPP  Systems  . 7097 

Machine  Design  Service  International  . 12077 

Mactive  Inc . 1001 


For  the  first  time  in  decades,  Nexpo  visits  a  north- 
ern  city  this  year.  And  for  the  first  time  ever,  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America’s  Annual  Convention  shares 
the  spotlight  with  Nexpo.  From  April  1-4,  more  than  270  exhibi¬ 
tors  will  set  up  at  Chicago’s  McCormick  Place.  In  addition  to 
tracks  for  information  technology,  digital  media,  pre-publishing, 
press  and  materials,  packaging  and  distribution,  and  environ¬ 
ment,  health  and  safety,  the  annual  show’s  conference  program 
offers  topics  of  cross-departmental  interest.  Among  these  will 
be  launching  a  project,  changing  formats,  and,  during  Tuesday’s 
general  session,  publishing  in  the  midst  of  a  disaster. 
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.  70.39 
..711.3 
.  2097 
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Exhibits  in  the  windy  city 


MAN  Roland  (also  ppi  Media  US  Inc.) 

Manugraph  India  Ltd . . 

Mapinfo . 

Marketing  G2  . 

Masthead  International  Inc . 


MISilAM  F.  IRKAIIIM/gETTY  IMAGES 


Job  performance  data  for 
Marketing,  Operations,  Distribution 
and  General  Management. 


ADVERTISERS  WANT. 


o  Innovative  packaging  solutions  to 
meet  advertisers'  marketing  goals 

o  All  the  above  for  a  complete 
range  of  insert  products  including 
the  Daily  and  Sunday  packages 
and  a  TMC  and  Solo  Mail  program 


ENTERNET  DELIVERS! 


Call  today:  1-630-300-1800 


Enternet  LLC  •  2400  Ogden  Avenue,  Suite  470  •  Lisle,  Illinois  60532  •  vvvvw.enternetworldwide.com 


NEXPO  2006:  THE  LINEUP  CARD 


Company  Name _ Booth 

MCC  (Mobile  Computing  Corp.)  . 4083 

Media  Marketing  Inc . 1000 

Mediabids.com . 3107 

MEDIAPROMO  (also  MEDIAFASHION) . 7110 

MediaSpan  (formerly  Harris  &  Baseview)  . 9027 

Mediaspectrum  (see  Atex)  . 5097 

Meeting  Room  #1  . 4117 

Meeting  Room  #2  . 2117 

MEGTEC  Systems  . 11015 

MEI  . 1054 

MerlinOne  . 1038 

Metafix  Inc . 1086 

Miles  33  International  . 4ii  i 

Mindset  Software  Inc . 4079 

Miracom  Computer  Corp . I4038a 

Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries  Ltd . 12047 

Mochila  . 2104 

Modulo  Systems  . 1093 

Morcor  Solutions  Inc . 1048 

Morris  DigitalWorks  (also  BluMunKee  Software) ....  30()3 
Morrow  Equipment  Systems  Inc.,  Diamond  Rentals  .  .13103 
Motter  Printing  Equipment  Ltd.  (MotterStitch  Co.)  .  .10093 

MSSI  . 9070 

MultiAd  . 7082 

mWave  Media  Inc . 2103 

MyNewsPhotos.com  . 14083 

NELA  . 40(>3 

net-IInx  Americas  . 7086 

New  LeadsUSA  . 14082 

NewsBank  Inc . 14001 

NewsEngin  Inc . 4i04 

NewsNotes  Advertising  . 1308I 

Newspaper  Association  of  America  . . .  .5047. 1096-1102 

NewspaperDirect . 12095 

Newspapers  &  Technology  . 10101 

Newsstand  Inc . 2099 

NEWSTEC  Inc . 90i5a 

Ninestars  Information  Technologies  Ltd . 3104 

NPS(alsoTMSI)  . 30.57 

Olive  Software  .  5080 

Omniture  . 2038a 

OneVision  Inc . 1078 

Ovalstrapping  . 7065 

Oxy-DryCorp . 11057 


Company  Name  Booth 

Paragon  Data  Systems  Inc . 4098 

:  Perretta  Graphics  Corp . 12097 

Plasmon  . 10088 

,  PlumtreeCo . 8082 

Pongrass  Newspaper  Systems  . 4i0la 

PowerForward  (see  Print2Finish  LLC)  . 10105 

ppi  Media  US  Inc . 70.39a 

Pressline  Services  Inc . 14032 

Pressroom  Cleaners  Inc . 8O69 

:  Presteligence  Inc . 1009 

;  Prim  Hall  . 4001 

Prime  UV  Systems  . 10086 

Print2Finish  LLC  . 10105 

Printers  House  Americas  LLC  . 9075 

:  Printing  Press  Services  International  . 12015 

Prisco  (Printers' Service)  -  ContiTech  . 12068 

PRISM  Inc . 8103 

Profitpackaging  Inc . 4041, 4045,4049 

Prolmage  America  Inc . 12081 

Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment  Inc . 11096 

Publishing  Business  Systems  Inc . 506.3 

Q.  I.  Press  Controls  . 8015 

QStar  Technologies  -  see  Plasmon  . 10088 

i  Quark  Inc . 2078 

;  QuickWire  Labs  . .3081 

;  Quipp  Systems  Inc . 9015 

!  Relish  Magazine . 10110,10111 

Research  Inc . 1.3099 

River  Cities  Printing . 14075 

Rockledge  Software  Inc . .310.3 

Rockwell  Automation  . 14026 

RouteSmart  Technologies  Inc . 10099 

Sajo  Technologies  Inc . 11045 

Samuel  Strapping  Systems  . 11087 

SAP  America  . .3075 

SAXOTECH  Inc . 20.38, 10.39 

Schur  Packaging  Systems  Inc . 12055 

Contraco  USA  LLC/Search  Initiatives  Inc . 2102 

Screen  USA  . 1206,3 

Seidel  Enterprises  Inc . 1.3094 

Seiken  Graphics  Inc . 9093 

Shoom  Inc . 8097 

Signode  Industry  Packaging  Systems  . 1210.3 

Sinapse  Graphic  International  (see  Print2Finish)  . .  10105 


Company  Name  Booth 

— 

Smith  RPM  Corp . 8O8I 

Software  Construction  Company,  The  . 5087 

Software  Consulting  Services  LLC  . 7  074 

Solar  Communications  Inc . 1107 

Solna  Offset  AB  (Solna  Americas  Inc.) . 120.39a  i 

Sonoco  . 8021  ! 

Southern  Lithoplate  . 9055  :  ^ 

Squid  Ink  . 1.3101 

Star*Key  Software  . 3086 

Sterling  Packaging  Systems  . 7051 

STI/Systems  Technology.  Inc . 11098  ' 

Strapack  . 13087 

Tansa  Systems . 8O67 

Tech-Energy  Co . 1.3102 

Technical  Solutions  LLC  . 2070 

technotrans  america  . 14007 

Tecnavia  Press  . 80.97a 

Tensor  Group  Inc . 11099 

Tera  Digital  Publishing  SRL  . io.30a  ' 

The  Austin  Co . 6119,7119  j 

The  Facility  Group  . 13088 

Thermal  Care  (see  AWS)  . 1108I  ; 

TKS  . 5001 

TMC  Data  . 4100 

TMSI  . ,3057 

Tobias  Associates  Inc . 12092 

Tolerans  (see  Print2Finish  LLC)  . 10105 

Trace  Communications  . 6111 

Transmatic  Inc . nil 

Unisys  Corp . 20.30 

US  Automation  Inc . il045a 

US  Ink  . 8029 

Vision  Data  . 4069 

VoicePortLLC  . 12111 

Weather  Underground . 910.3 

Web  Press  Corp . 11021 

Web  Printing  Controls  Co.  Inc . 11075 

Westfalia  Technologies  Inc . 11110 

WIFAG  . 120.39 

Willowbend  Corporation  . 5078 

WoodWing  Software  . 2091 

Workstream  Solutions  (see  ADconstructor)  . 2100 

YourHub.com  . 2107  i 


'i; 

One  Company...  Many  Publishing  Solutions  Ij 

Advanced  Technical  Solutions,  Inc.  I 


AdVisor  Advertising  Remote  Advertising  MediaOesk  Editorial  Technical  Outsourcing  Circ2000'’'''®  Circulation 

20  Main  street,  Acton  MA  01 720  3' Ph:  978-849-0533  «  Fax:  978-849-0544  For  more  information  visit  us  at;  www.atsusa.com  (-■  info@atsusa.com 
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The  GMS  and  Control  Pro  inserter  controllers  by  PRISM  give  you 


RISM  Incorporated  gives  you  the  ability  to  adapt  to  the  chcinging  needs 
and  demands  of  advertisers. 


In  these  days  of  increased  awareness  and  visibility  of  circulation  integrity  PRISM  Incorporated  continues 
to  lead  the  way  in  assuring  accurate  and  dependable  production  and  advertiser  accountability  with  our 
Control  Pro  &  GMS  inserter  control  solutions.  These  solutions  are  available  for  your  GMA  SLS  1000  or  2000, 
Muller  Martini  Alphaliner,  227,  or  375,  your  Kansa  760  or  your  Heidelberg  630, 1372, 1472  or  2299. 


Capability.  Control  Pro  can  run  Simple  zoning,  Zoning  with 
carrier  route  bundling,  Zoning  with  inkjet,  or  Selective  with 
inkjet  on  any  brand  or  model  of  inserter. 

Reliability.  No  other  controller  provides  you  with  the  reliable 
day  in,  day  out  operation  you  get  with  the  PRISM  Control  Pro. 
And  we  provide  24/7  technical  support  to  back  that  up. 

Accountability.  With  a  complete  suite  of  standard  and 
customizable  reports  Control  Pro  and  GMS  provide  total 
advertising  accoimtability  down  to  the  insert  level. 

Scalability.  Size  doesn’t  matter.  PRISM  GMS  controllers  have 
complete  scalability.  From  one  machine  to  one  hundred,  GMS 
has  you  covered. 

Upgrade  ability.  PRISM  controllers  are  100%  upgradable. 
Start  with  simple  zoning  and  add  on  capabilities  as  needed. 

Durability.  Control  Pro  emd  GMS  are  the  controllers  you  keep. 
These  products  are  designed  to  work  with  all  current  and  future 
versions  of  the  Windows  operating  system. 

Affordability.  No  other  company  is  cQsle  to  bring  you  products 
with  this  much  “ability”  at  a  comparable  price,  period. 


Join  us  in  Chicago  for  NEXPO  and  discover  what  real  ability  is  all  about. 
BOOTH  #8103 


■  ■■PRISM'NCORPO 


April  1-4, 2006  McCormick  Place 


Call  today  to  reserve  a  time  for  your  personal  demonstration  at  (770)  455-4544 
WWW.  prismincorFHjrated.com 


SYNDICATES 


Online  and  ongoing 


Arianna  Huffington  discusses  The  Huffington  Post  as  the 
popular  group  blog/news  site  approaches  its  first  birthday 


Huffington  Post  group  blog/news  site 
turns  one  year  old  on  May  9-  With  that  anniversary 
approaching,  E^P  interviewed  HuffingtonPost.com 
co-founder/editor  Arianna  Huffington  via  e-mail 
about  highlights  of 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

the  popular  site’s  inaugural  year, 
how  her  online  work  affects  her 
weekly  Tribune  Media  Services 
(TMS)  column,  and  other  topics. 

Huffington,  who  began  her  print  column 
a  decade  ago,  also  has  another  newspaper 
connection:  Huffington  Post  excerpts  have 
been  syndicated  by  TMS  since  September. 
The  package  —  transmitted  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  —  includes  six  to  eight  ex¬ 
cerpts  a  week,  plus  “bonus”  commentaries. 
(Content  can  also  be  purchased  on  a  one- 
shot  basis.)  Huffington  Post  bloggers  who 
frequently  appear  in  the  TMS  package  in¬ 
clude  Nora  Ephron,  Walter  Cronkite,  and 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  Jr.,  among  others. 

“Arianna  provides  a  platform  that  people 
who  aren’t  syndicated  can  use  to  get  their 
views  disseminated,”  said  John  Twohey, 

TMS  vice  president  for  editorial  and  opera¬ 
tions.  He  added  that  TMS  doesn’t  release 
client  totals  for  its  features,  but  said  The 
Huffington  Post  package’s  list  has  gradually 
grown  as  newspapers  become  more  accus¬ 
tomed  to  blog  content. 

Here’s  ES^Fs  March  8  interview  with 
Huffington,  edited  for  space: 

Has  working  on  The  Huffington  Post 
affected  your  TMS  column  in  any  way? 

It’s  probably  made  it  less  formal  and 
more  conversational  and  bloggy! 


Arianna  Huffington  mixes  blogging  and  column-writing. 


You’ll  be  speaking  at  the  National  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Columnists  conference 
in  Boston  early  this  summer.  Why  are 
doing  that? 

It’s  a  great  group  of  people  and  I  love 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  all  the  ways  in 
which  we  are  all  working  to  integrate  new' 
and  old  media. 

What  are  some  Huffington  Post  high¬ 
lights  since  it  was  launched  last  spring? 

Holding  Tim  Russert’s  —  and  the  rest  of 
the  mainstream  media’s  —  feet  to  the  fire. 
Challenging  The  New  York  Times  over  Judy 
Miller.  Championing  creativity  on  the 
Internet  with  our  “Contagious  Festival” 
[contest/talent  search].  And  being  able  to 
offer  readers  the  real-time  takes  of  people 


like  Nora  Ephron,  Walter  Cronkite,  Larry 
David,  Al  Franken,  Steve  Martin,  John 
Murtha,  Norman  Mailer,  Rob  Reiner,  John 
Cusack,  Russ  Feingold,  and  on  and  on  and 
on.  Many  of  these  are  voices  found  nowhere 
else  on  the  Web. 

For  me,  one  of  the  site’s  defining  mo¬ 
ments  took  place  in  July ...  when  the  bomb¬ 
ing  happened  in  London.  Several  of  our  top 
bloggers  like  Simon  Jenkins,  the  former  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Sunday  Times,  were  blogging 
about  what  was  happening.  I  remember 
having  my  morning  coffee  and  reading  my 
copy  of  The  New  York  Times,  which  had  a 
front-page  article  on  London  winning  its 
bid  to  host  the  Olympics.  It  was  one  of 
those  moments  that  showed  us  what  we 
could  accomplish  because  with  daily  news¬ 
papers,  you  have  the  sense  that  you’re  read¬ 
ing  yesterday’s  news. 

Any  low  points  during  the  first  year? 

The  only  hard  part  was  getting  used  to 
the  relentlessness  of  keeping  up  with  a  24/7 
news  cycle.  In  the  beginning  it  seemed  like 
I  couldn’t  catch  my  breath.  But  now 
the  pace  seems  almost  normal. 

How  much  traffic  do  you  get? 
Since  June  2005  ...  we’ve  seen  our 
monthly  unique  visitors  grow  more 
than  350%  to  2.6  million.  And  our 
monthly  page  views  have  grown 
more  than  530%  to  24  million. 

How  much  impact  does  the 
Huffington  Post  have? 

It’s  growing.  We’re  being  quoted 
and  linked  to  in  more  and  more 
places.  I’m  particularly  happy  with 
the  way  we  were  able  to  take  the 
lead  on  some  very  important  stories 
like  Judy  Miller’s  and  Bob  Woodward’s  in¬ 
volvement  in  Plamegate.  We  were  there 
early  and  stayed  on  them  and  linked  to  oth¬ 
er  stories  and  to  other  blogs,  and  they 
linked  to  us,  and  we  linked  back  to  them. 

For  e.xample,  I  first  wrote  about  Bob 
Woodward  on  Nov.  16  but  then  did  a  more 
thorough  take  on  the  stoiy'  on  Nov.  28. 

Then  Nora  Ephron  wrote  a  blog  on  him 
that  gained  a  tremendous  amount  of  trac¬ 
tion,  including  being  mentioned  in  Frank 
Rich’s  column  and  being  central  to  Jay 
Rosen’s  summing  up  on  the  story.  Her  pre¬ 
vious  post  on  Mark  Felt  was  also  picked  up 
everywhere,  from  the  AP  to  Kausfiles. 

The  same  thing  happened  when  Norman 
Mailer  blogged  about  the  Koran  getting 
flushed  dow'n  the  toilet.  And  Lawrence 
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Exceeding  Expectations 


"Our  goal  Has  always  been  for  the  The  Eureka  Reporter  to 
be  amongst  the  finest  newspapers  printed  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Our  choice  of  a  Tensor  press  has  significantly 
advanced  the  timetable  and  achievement  of  that  goal. " 

“The  quality  reproduction  and  the  partnership  approach 
provided  by  Tensor  reinforces  our  press  purchase  decision 
on  a  daily  basis."  '  "  - 

'  — Steve  Jackson.  Director  of  Operations  •  The  Eureka  Reporter 


Steve  Jackson  knows  printing.  He  understands  press  systems.  Thirty  years  of  - 
experience  in  prepress,  production  and  post-production  has  taught  him  about  what  ’ 
works,  and  what  doesn’t.  Direct  responsibility  for  managing  two  major  plant  expansions 
for  two  different  publication  companies  didn’t  come  without  major  effort,  but  choosing 
Tensor  press  equipment  for  both  projects  came  easy. 

Tensor  Group  has  earned  a  strong  reputation  for  producing  high  quality,  American-made 
press  equipment.  Our  relentless  attention  to  project  management  and  customer  focus 
drives  our  goal^of  satisfying  and  retaining  our  repeat  customers  like  Steve  Jackson. 

Tensor  Group  is  proud  to  be  an  integral  part  of  The  Eureka  Reporter’s  continuing  growth 
and  success  story.  '  ' 


THE  FUTURE  OF  PRINT  800.471.2800  /  630.739.9600  /  www.ustensor.com  Made  in  the  US  A, 


i 


O’Donnell  broke  the  story  that  Karl  Rove 
was  Matt  Cooper’s  source  in  a  posting  on 
our  site  in  early  July. 

How  many  bloggers  have  you  had? 

We’ve  featured  blog  posts  from  over  700 
people  from  the  worlds  of  politics,  enter¬ 
tainment,  business,  media,  and  the  arts. 

(After  this  Q^A  was  conducted,  contro¬ 
versy  arose  over  a  blog  posting.  The  Huffin- 
gton  Post  had  assembled,  from  interviews 
elsewhere,  some  George  Clooney  comments 
criticizing  Democrats  for  backing  the  Iraq 
War  because  they  feared  being  called  unpa¬ 
triotic.  The  proposed  post  was  then  sent  to  a 
publicist  for  Clooney  to  rewrite  or  approve. 
“This  is  definitely  the  last  time  I’ll  rely  on 
an  okay-to-publish  from  a  publicist,”  wrote 
Huffington  on  March  16,  while  adding  that 
the  reaction  to  Clooney’s  words  showed  the 
power  of  blogs.  A  day  earlier,  Huftington 
said  more  than  99%  of  her  site’s  bloggers 
write  their  own  posts.  On  March  18,  .she 
apologized for  what  happened.) 

How  many  posts  have  you  written? 

Four-hundred-seventy-seven  as  of 
[March  8].  Sometimes  it’s  one  a  day,  some¬ 


times  it’s  a  lot  more,  as  with  Oscar  coverage 
or  Scooter  Libby’s  indictment. 

Do  any  of  your  posts,  or  posts  by  other 
bloggers  on  the  site,  .stand  out? 

I’m  very  happy  with  our  Judy  Miller/ 
Plamegate  coverage.  The  mainstream 
media  was  portraying  her  as  Judy  of  Arc. 
We  saw  it  differently  —  early  and  often. 

I  also  thought  Harry  Shearer’s  series  of 
of-the-moment  posts  on  Katrina  were 
amazing.  It  was  great  to  see  the  way  Nora 
Ephron’s  posts  caught  fire.  I  also  get  a  kick 
when  I  invite  someone  to  blog  and  then, 
sometimes  months  later,  an  offering  from 
them  suddenly  pops  up  on  the  blog,  as 
happened  with  playwright  Chris  Durang. 
And  I  love,  love,  love  the  humor  pieces. 

How  have  you  managed  to  find  the 
time  for  the  blog  entries  and  other  work 
you  do  for  the  site? 

What  I  love  about  blogging  is  how  you 
can  integrate  it  into  whatever  you  are 
doing.  I  constantly  carry  a  BlackBerry  with 
me,  so  I’m  always  in  touch.  The  thing  is, 

I  don’t  find  staying  connected  stressful  —  I 
find  it  energizing.  The  only  time  I  try  to 


leave  it  all  behind  is  when  I’m  with  my 
daughters  because  they  have  zero  tolerance 
for  multitasking.  I  think  they  remember 
every  time  I  look  at  my  BlackBerry  instead 
of  being  completely  focused  on  which  of 
the  12  tank  tops  they’re  considering  they 
should  buy. 

About  how  many  hours  do  you  spend 
a  week  on  the  Huffington  Post? 

I  can’t  tell  you  for  fear  that  my  book 
editors  at  Little,  Brovm  are  reading  this! 

My  new  book  —  On  Becoming  Fearless: 
Advice  for  Women  —  is  slated  to  appear 
in  September. 

Is  the  Huffington  Post  making  a  profit 
or  losing  money? 

We’re  well  on  our  way  to  profitability, 
which  is  pretty  good  given  that  we’re  not 
even  one  year  old.  (The  site  began  accepting 
advertising  last  August  and  brought  in  its 
first full-time  sales  hire  in  December.) 

What  changes  are  planned  for  the 
Huffington  Post  in  its  .second  year? 

More  video,  more  investigative  pieces, 
more  satiric  content.  More,  more,  more!  11 
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1800-828-0242 

kmnews@warwick.net 

www.kmnewspaper.com 


Flexibility  Meet 

TITAN 

c:::si60 

The  Titan  G60  inserting  system’s  oval  design 
allows  configurations  of  8  on  up  to  62  hoppers 
and  has  these  remarkable  features; 

Cycle  speed  up  to  50,000  cph-  double  production 
I  Streamline  MSL  hopper  design 
Expandable  in  4-hopper  increments 
Utilizes  proven  Shaftless  {echnology  on  hoppers  and  opener  brush 
Tubular  frame  structure  with  integral  vacuum  supply 
Dual  rotor  drive  (each  end) 

Reduced  machine  noise 
Quick  installation 

Single  or  dual  delivery  configuration 

Dual  Pocket  opens  quarter-fold  or  broadsheet  with  same  pocket. 


MIRACOM 
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The  Signature  3000  Automated  Bundle  Labeler  means  lower  labor  costs,  and  more 
inventory  control.  Result:  increased  productivity,  cost  savings,  profit. 

The  Signature  3000  is  the  most  cost  effective  way  to  automate  bundle  labeling  because  our  labels  are  linerless! 

No  waste,  quick  reload,  and  the  lowest  cost  labels  in  the  business. 

■  Manage  Information — all  labels  can  be  barcoded  to  track  your  inventory.  Result:  lower  shrinkage. 

■  Save  costs — automation  means  labor  cost  savings.  Linerless  labels  means  lower  costs  of  goods. 

Result:  more  profits  to  your  bottom  line. 

■  Increase  Effectiveness — ^Accountability  to  your  advertisers  means  increased  advertising  effectiveness. 

With  over  50  years  experience  and  3  billion  labels  printed  a  year,  Bowe  Bell  +  Howell  labelers  are  the  best  in  the  business. 


Wanttosave. 
bundle  and  inctease 

productWitV? 

CaUlohnMicoliat 

847-423-752»- 


Find  out  how  you  can  begin  decreasing  your  labor 
costs,  increasing  inventory  control  and  save  a 
bundle  today.  Try  our  No  Risk  opportunity  for  an 
inplant  demonstration  and  you  keep  the  bundle. 

email:  labeling@bowebellhowell.com  for  more  information. 


BOWEBELLOHOWELL 


Signature  3000  Labeler 
Intelligent  Automated  Labeling  System 
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Automated  newspaper 
adtracking,  production  and 
webproofing  solutions. 
www.quicktrac.com 


Bill  Miller 

QuickWire  General  Manager 
1 63  Jackson  St.  W. 

Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada 
L8N  3A6 
905-645-2086 


For  more  information,  contact  Michael  Hatherill  at  646-654-7501, 
or  visit  www.marketingymedios.com. 


ediaWorks  Inc. 


From  the  Publishers  of 

ADWEEli 


A  Division  of  CanWM 


FOR  BUSINESSES  OR 
CONSUMERS 

IN  ENGLISH  OR  SPANISH 

CUSTOM-PUBLISHED 

MAGAZINES 

SPECIAL  ADVERTISING 
SUPPLEMENTS 

SEMINARS 

CUSTOM  EVENTS 

CONFERENCES 


ONLINE 

NEWSLETTERS 

MICROSITES 

WEBCASTS/WEBINARS 

CONTESTS 

SWEEPSTAKES 

PROMOTIONS 

VNU  CORPORATE-WIDE 
PARTNERSHIPS 

MEASURABLE  IMPACT 
AND  ROI 


Download  a  demo  or 
contact  us  for  a 
live  online  demo! 


Newspaper 

software 
solutions 
that  ^  - 

work! 

Quick  fT/re 


new  employees 


Invested  in 
new  equipment 


Built  a  loyal 
customer  base 


Protected  the  business 
with  an  emergency 
preparedness  plan 


With  ready.gov,  the  business  you’ve  worked  so  hard  to  build  can  be 
as  prepared  as  possible  should  a  disaster  strike.  Download  free,  easy-to- 
use  checklists,  templates  and  other  resources  to  help  you  develop  an 
affordable  plan.  Protect  your  life’s  work— start  or  update  your  plan  today. 


Becoming  a  success  is  hard  work.  Protecting  it  isn’t,  www.ready.gov 


Advanced  editorial  news,  wire 
and  photo  management 
database  sof^are 
www.quickwire.com 

Quick7>ac 
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-FEATURES  AVAILABLE- 


AUTOMOTIVE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


WekMwcalB 

. .  Jind  trucks. .  .and  SUVs,  MB 
crossovers  and  livbrlds.lBH 

If  it’s  got  four  wheels,  chances  are  that  UyffEiiSg 
we  cover  it.  In  fact,  with  North  America's  G|m|||||[  ^ 
leading  auto  industry  publication  and  the 

only  weekly  publication  for  car  enthusiasts,  * 

Crain’s  AutoWeek  News  Service  covers  the  entire 
world  of  automobiles  like  no  one  else  can. 


Whether  you  want  to  use  the  shorter  editorial  features  in  Drivetime,  the 
comprehensive  listing  of  customer  and  dealer  incentives,  the  Q&A  with  Alex 
Steele,  or  our  other  award-winning  content  from  AutoWeek  anti  Automotive 
News,  Crain’s  AutoWeek  News  Service  can  help  you  to  get  your  share  of 
the  $5  billion  in  automotive  advertising  spent  with  newspapers  in  print  and 
online.  Contact  Melanie  Glover  at  800.678.2724  or  at 
malover@crain.com  for  more  information. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

The  Finest  'n  Daily  and 
Sunday  Crosswords. 

Sudoku  Puzzles  also  available 
Call  (800)  2924308/(951)  929-1169 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


VIDEO  GAME 
COVERAGE 

Catch  up  to  the  rest  of  American  news¬ 
papers  with  Doug  Elfman's  syndicated 
game  columns,  briefs.  Top  10  lists, 
high-resolution  photos.  Doug  Elfman  is 
the  national  authority  -  winner  of  three 
AASFE  awards,  and  TV  columnist  for 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Contact: 
dougelfman@thegamedork.com 
(702)  336-2625 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


KAMEN  A  CO  CROUP 


Appraisals  •  Business  Plans  •  Brokering 
Restructuring  •  Feasibility  Studies 
Expert  Valuation  Witness 
(516)  379-2797 
info@kamengroup.com 
www.kamengroup.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NATIONAL  MEDIA  ASSOCIATES 


HrtrkiTs  •  .Appr.iistrs  •  (^riisiilt.iiits 


THOMAS  C.  BOLITHO 
P  C)  BOX  849 
ADA,  OK  74821 
.S80.42I.9600 

EDWARD  M.  ANDERSON 
I  PO  BOX  2001 

BRA.\SOS,  MO  65615 
I  417  336.5457 


I 


If  you  have  been  considering  a  transaction,  we  look  forward  to 
an  initial  conversation  and  to  achieving  your  highest  potential  value. 
And  ask  us  about  our  strongest  references:  Our  past  clients. 
Visit  us  on  our  website:  Nationalniediasales.com 


WE  KNOW 


WS  PAPERS 


SERVICE,  Inc. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting  •  Valuations  'Sales  'Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 
www.gaugermedia.com 


JP  Media  Partners  assists  owners  in  the 
sale  of  their  newspapers  and  offers 
appraisal  and  consulting  services.  The 
firm’s  principal,  Jeffrey  Potts,  has  a 
combined  18  years  of  experience 
working  for  newspapers,  evaluating 
their  markets  and  operations.and  * 
managing  their  sale. 

Call  him  today  for  a  conf  idential  discussion. 


MEITIA  PARTNERS 
2377  Gold  Meadow  Way,  Suite  100 
Gold  River,  CA  95670 
Phone:  916-526-2693 
www.jpmediapartnerS.com 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 
Knowles  Media  Brokerage 
Services 

Appraisals,  Sales,  Acquisitions,  Mergers 
(661)833-3834 
Fax  (661)  833-3845 
www.media-broker.com 


PUBLISHING  OPPORTUNITY 

Great  for  current  publishers  to  add-on 
or  for  ad  sales  reps  who  want  to  move 
up.  Visit: 

www.PublishjngOpportunity.com 
for  more  information  or  call  Allen  at: 
(800)  941 -9907.  ext.  11 


C.  BERKY&  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants '  Appraisals '  Brokers 
(561)  3684352 
20283  State  Road  7,  Suite  300 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33498 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community 
Newspapers  ^  . 

Check  our  references  x 

(214)  265-9.MM) 
Kic’kenbacher  IVIedia 


The  Pinnacle,  Suite  500 
3455  Peachtree  Road,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326-3236 
(404)  995-7088  Fax  (404)  995-7089 
Lon  W.  Williams 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


-EQUIPMENTS  SUPPLIES- 


POST  PRESS 


POST  PRESS 


A  Tradition  of  Trust 


Dave  Sonnichsen 
Financial  Analyst 

Dave  Sonnichsen  has  served  the 
newspaper  industry’  for  over  thirty- 
eight  years.  He  worked  in  a  variety  of 
accounting,  information  technology 
and  corporate  office  positions  prior  to 
appointment  as  chief  financial  officer  for 
Pioneer  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Through  his  association  with  newspaper 
groups  (Dave  has  worked  for  both  Siripps 
League  and  Hagadone  Corporation  as  well 

as  Pioneer),  he  has  experience  with  over  fifty  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  tw'enty  -one  states,  including  the  associate  shoppers,  niche  publications 
and  printing  operations. 

Dave  is  the  Financial  Analyst  for  Cribb  &  Associates,  and  provides 
financial  evaluation,  proforma,  EBITDA/cost  analysis  and  the  financial 
aspects  of  strategic  acquisition  plan  modeling. 

Dave  Sonnichsen  •  dsonnich^piribb.com 


Gary  Greene 

Tom  Karavakis 

John  Cribb 

434-971-6344 

239-403-4133 

406-586-6621 

ggreene#cribb.com 

tkaravakis^cribb.cbm 

jcribb4k:ribb.com 

Newspaper  Brokers 

CRIBB 

104  East  Main,  Suite  402 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
406-586-6621  *  Fax:  406-586-6774 

Since  1923 

&  Associates,  LLC 

cribb.com 

PUBLICATION  BROKERAGE  •  APPRAISAL  •  CONSULTING 

WE’VE  SET  THE  STANDARD, 


Southwsst/Plalns/  South 


Our  level  of  service  ’  South/Southoast 
is  unparalleled  in  the  industry.  •  Emmons 
Call  us  today  to  confidentially  •  237-7244 

review  your  own  situation .  Southweat/Piains/ 

Or  sign  up  for  our  Free  *  Mtn  states 

Appraisal  Service  and  view  our  • 

T-  .  .r.  •  (806  288-t933 

List  of  Properties  For  Sale  at  • 

wwtw.iiwdiainergers.com.  I  WWW.mc 

i  Eat  19S9  Corporate  OfRoM: 

I  Lany  OrlmM,  PiasMent  24212  Muscarl  Court 

Gaithersburg.  MO  20682 
(301)253  5016 


Eaat/Naw  England  Midwaat 

John  Szefc  Will  Parks 

(845)291-7367  (309)797-0 


Mtn  States 

RoIHe  Hyde 
(806)  288-t933 


Dennis  Richardson  Kent  Roeder 


www.mediamergers.com 


WB.  Grimes 

aCotnpany 


Currently  Available  From  K&M 


•  630  Inserters 

•  2299  Inserters 


1472  Inserters 


Alphaliner  Inserters 


K&M 


Leaders  in  Rotary  Inserting  Technology 

www.kmnewspaper.com  •  800-828-0242 


DONT  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  M200,  M300,  M600,  M1000-A2  &  B,  HARRIS 
VI 5D,  V25,  845;  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS  Community,  Urbanite,  Metro; 
SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV,  VI  OR  XVI. 

FOR  SALE:  8/u  1984  Harris  V25;  6/u  Goss  Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  V15D 
1989;  JF25&JF1 5  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel:  (913)  648-2000  Fax;  (913)  684-7750  E-mail:  j.newman@att.net 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


LONG  ESTABLISHED  paid  weekly, 
with  a  companion  free  distribution 
shopper.  Fast  growing  town,  bargain 
Profitable.  Also  others.  Associated 
Texas  Newspapers,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  Texas  78703  (512)  476-3950. 


Your  communication  linl<  to  the 
newspaper  industiY-  everi-  weel< 
since  1884. 


-EQUIPMENTS  SUPPLIES- 


Mini  Coior  Towers 

PRESSES 

•  Goss  3:2  Folders  23  9/10",  22  3/4”, 

22”,  21  1/2”,  21” 

•  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P.  42”  -i-  45” 

•  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes 

•  Goss  Metro  Units 

•  Goss  Metro  Half  desks 

•  Goss  Cosmo  Units 
Northteatet  Indutetrtos,  Inc. 
Tel;  (800)  821-6257  Fax:  (323)  256-7607 

www.neiinc.com 


Currently  Available  from  Inland 

t.OSS  L’RBANITK  1(X)0  series  printing  unit  -  refurbished. 

(JOSS  URBANITE  1400  Series  folder  and  upper  former 
(JOSS  COMMUNITY  units  (mono,  .stacked/  2-4  highs) 

Two  tandem  sets  of  MARTIN  splicers. 

7-unit  HARRIS  VI5C/V15D  with  JFI.S  folder  &  50HP  drive. 

4- unit  HARRIS  V15C  press.  1981  vintage. 

Twinned  WEB  l-EADER  press  lines  each  consisting  of  4  mono  units 
and  one  Quadracolor  unit,  folder  and  .50HP  drive. 

NEWS  KIN(J  units  &  KJ6  folder,  available  immediately. 

Two  (JOSS  METRO  OFFSET  units.  22  cut-off  (578mm). 

5- unit  HARRIS  1660  with  double  2: 1  folder,  five  MEG's. 


(r)  INLAND 

NCW8PAI>En  MACHMEAY  CORPO««ATlON 


New-Used  Web  Presses 

4-HI  Towers  -  3-Color  Satellites  &  more 
AL  TABER  &  ASSOCIATES.  LLC 
WWW.  altagraphics.  com 
E-mail:  altaeq@aol.com 

770-552-1528 


PO  Box  15999.  Uenexa.  KS  66285 
(800)255-6746  -Fax  (915)492-6217 
www.inlandnews.com 
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- CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS - 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.editorandpublisher.com - 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

The  candidate’s  primary  responsibility  is  to  grow  advertising  revenues,  market  share  and 
customer  sen/ice  leadership.  Additional  responsibilities  will  include  hire,  tram,  evaluate 
and  manage  salespeople  and  sales  support  staff.  In  addition,  the  person  in  this  role  will 
manage  all  aspects  of  advertising  payroll,  incentives  and  compensation  plans. 
Developing  teamwork  and  maintaining  employee  morale  are  also  key  aspects  of  the  job. 
We  are  looking  for  an  individual  who  has  the  ability  to  grow  into  a  publisher  position  within 
our  organization.  EOE. 

Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter  to:  mnjoccogorla@cmnm.org 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

If  you  embrace  change,  if  you  are  passionate  about  winning,  if  you  have  pride  in  what  you 
do  to  make  money,  then  come  join  a  family-held  newspaper  that  is  eager  to  take  the  next 
step  in  a  changing  world.  The  Decatur  (Al.)  Daily  believes  in  the  power  of  local  content 
and  invests  in  that  belief.  We  are  redesigning  our  paper  and  web  site  with  professional 
guidance  to  overcome  the  issues  facing  the  industry.  Our  sales  culture  is  focused  on  the 
customer  by  simply  creating  effective  advertising  and  we  do  that  by  asking  questions  and 
listening.  How  to  create  a  winning  team  is  heavily  dependent  on  the  right  person  in  lead¬ 
ership. 

So,  if  you  are  interested  in  getting  exposed  to  bright  minds,  creating  a  print  and 
web  product,  working  with  great  people  and  dedicated  ownership,  then  send  a 
cover  letter  arid  resume  to:  denice.sandliri@decaturdaily.com 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  San  Antonio  Express-News,  a  division  of  the  Hearst  Corporation  is  looking  for  a  proven 
sales  leader  that  will  drive  fast-paced  results  while  growing  and  mentoring  their  team. 
This  person  will  lead  a  32  member  sales  team  in  achieving  media  sales  goals  and  objec¬ 
tives.  Responsibilities  include  developing  and  executing  sales  strategies  for  Retail  and 
Category  specific  sales  teams  while  meeting  and  exceeding  monthly  revenue  goals. 

The  position  requires  critical  thinking,  while  using  creative  solutions  to  grow  the  business. 
Consultative  Selling,  strong  negotiation,  presentation,  communication,  and  listening  skills 
are  required.  Candidate  should  be  proficient  with  Microsoft  Office  products  and  general 
technology.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have  ten  years  of  newspaper/media  sales  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  Position  offers  excellent  salary  and  bonus  program  along  with  compre¬ 
hensive  benefit  program. 

If  you  meet  the  qualifications  for  this  position,  please  submit  your  resume  to 
lmagalios@express-news.net  or  mail  to  San  Antonio  Express-News,  Attn:  Human 
Resources  Dept,  P.O.  Box  2171,  San  Antonio,  TX  78297-2171. 

You  may  also  apply  online  at  www.mysanantonio.com,  enter  keyword: 

JOBS  and  select  Express-News  Jobs. 

Equal  Opportunity/Drug-free  Employer. 


CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER 

New,  privately-held,  newspaper-based  media  corporation,  $1  billion  in  revenue,  1.3 
million  in  daily  circulation,  seeks  Chief  Executive  Officer.  Newspapers  located  in  mixture 
of  urban  and  small  city  markets  across  the  United  States.  Candidates  should  be  skilled 
at  implementing  revenue  growth  strategies  and  have  demonstrated  experience  in  senior 
management  roles  involving  news  content,  advertising  and  new  technology  platforms,  in¬ 
cluding  internet  publishing.  Workforce  of  7,000  with  substantial  union  representation  and 
significant  employee  ownership.  Send  resume  with  references  to: 

E-mail:  michelle.philtips@duffandphelps.com 
Duff  &  Phelps,  LLC 
Attn:  Michelle  Phillips 

311  S.  Wacker  Drive,  Suite  4200,  Chicago,  IL  60606 


ADVERTISING  ADVERTISING 


TMC/DIRECT  MARKETING  SALES  MANAGER 

Ft.  Lauderdale  Office.  The  Sun-Sentinel,  a  subsidiary  of  Tribune  Company  -  a  leading  multi- 
media  company,  is  seeking  an  experienced  TMC/^irect  Marketing  Sales  Manager  who 
will  be  responsible  for  managing  a  Preprint  sales  team  and  a  Direct  Mail  sales  team  in  order 
to  achieve  revenue  goals.  The  position  will  require  the  manager  to  build  excellent  re¬ 
lationships  with  local,  in-state  and  national  clients.  Your  responsibilities  will  include  selling 
and  printing  preprints  and  inserts  both  in  the  Sun-Sentinel  newspaper  and  into  our 
non-subscriber  mail  programs.  You  also  will  be  responsible  for  expanding  Direct  Mail  and 
Data  Base  services  with  existing  client  base. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  an  undergraduate  degree  in  Advertising  or  Marketing 
or  have  commensurate  experience.  Should  possess  5-8  years  of  newspaper/advertising 
sales  experience  and  four  years  management  experience.  Preprint,  inserts  and  direct 
marketing  experience  is  essential.  Should  have  a  solid  understanding  of  media  sales,  in¬ 
cluding  newspaper,  television,  online,  print  sales  and  event  marketing.  Strong  organizational 
and  communication  skills  are  necessary.  Must  have  the  ability  to  travel  out  of  state 
to  solicit  advertising  and  entertain  clients  after  normal  work  hours  as  needed.  Must  possess 
valid  driver's  license  and  transportation  to  visit  clients.  We  offer  a  very  competitive 
and  comprehensive  benefits  package  including  medical,  dental,  life,  disability,  401 K,  and 
stock  purchase  programs.  To  apply,  please  forward  resume  to: 

Sun-Sentinel  Company 
Human  Resources 

333  SW  12th  Avenue,  Deerfield  Beach,  FI  33442 
FAX:  (954)  425-1518  E-mail:  mlorenzo^bune.com 
Sun-Sentinel  values  diversity  and  encourages  those  who  share  our  vision  to  apply.  We 
support  a  smoke-free,  drug-free  work  environment  EOE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

The  Missoula  Independent,  Montana’s  premiere  weekly  newspaper,  seeks  a  professional, 
highly  motivated  General  Manager.  Missoula  is  a  great  place  to  live,  offering  a  full  range 
of  Rocky  Mountain  recreational  opportunities  rolled  up  in  a  groovy  college  town  pack- 
agebbig  enough  to  be  interesting,  but  small  enough  to  be  a  delight.  We’re  looking  for  a 
skilled  leader  to  oversee  operational  details  and  help  build  our  growing,  15-year-old  or¬ 
ganization.!  Applicants  should  have  a  background  in  media,  as  well  as  managerial  experi¬ 
ence.!  This  job  opening  represents  an  extraordinary  opportunity  for  a  strong  leader  looking 
for  an  exciting  challenge  to  work  in  a  super-stimulating,  rapidly  evolving  office.  Send 
rbsumbs  to  dennist@editorandpublisher.com.  Mail  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  Box 
3961,  770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  NY.  NY.  10003.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  is  seeking  a  Classified  Advertising  Director  to  lead  a  team  of 
classified  managers,  sales  representatives  and  support  staff.  Successful  execution  of 
advertising  revenue  initiatives,  driving  sales  in  a  multi-media  environment  as  well  as  identi¬ 
fying  trends  and  sales  opportunities  are  requirements  for  this  position.  Proven  ability  to 
motivate  and  manage  sales  managers  and  sales  staff  to  develop  and  implement  sales 
strategies  to  grow  revenue  and  market  share  is  important. 

Leadership  experience  in  newspaper  classified  advertising  with  a  minimum  of  five  years 
of  successful  sales  management  experience  is  required.  Candidates  who  have  managed 
successful  sales  teams  in  more  than  one  vertical  are  preferred.  A  proven  history  of  goal 
achievement,  success  in  forecasting  revenue  and  meeting  projections  is  a  must.  Strong 
communication  skills  and  the  ability  to  build  spreadsheets  to  formulate  and  support  reve¬ 
nue-enhancing  initiatives  are  equally  important.  Interested  applicants  should  e-mail  resume 
and  cover  letter  to: 

E-mail:  jpaul@thebeaconjoumal.com  FAX:  (330)  996-3837 
EOE 


PUBLISHER 

Award  winning  daily  in  Vail,  CO  seeks  experienced  publisher  for  talented,  dynamic  team. 
Publisher  will  need  to  take  on  major  roles  with  the  community,  department  head  leadership 
and  sales.  Ideal  candidate  will  have  successfully  published  a  daily  newspaper,  preferably 
with  more  than  15,000  daily  circulation. 

For  more  information  on  this  exciting  opportunity,  contact  Steve  Pope,  General  Manager, 
Colorado  Mountain  News  Media.  Salary:  TBD  Contact:  spope@cmnm.org.  EOE 


Phone:1-888-825-9149  ~ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISIN6 


Fax :  (646)  654-5312 


MGOLDEN@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  MMACMAHON@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  DTYHACZ@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


CIRCULATION 


-HELP  WANTED- 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

#2  leader  in  the  Circulation  Department 
of  the  Victoria  Advocate,  a  35,000  circu¬ 
lation  newispaper  in  Victoria,  TX.  The 
City  and  Retail  Trade  Zone  market  area 
contains  71,000  households  and 
195,000  population. 

Responsible  for  two  district  managers  as 
well  as  dock  and  transportation  person¬ 
nel.  The  newspaper  uses  125  independ¬ 
ent  contractor  carriers.  Qualified  appli¬ 
cants  should  have  previous  circulation 
experience  including  at  least  2  years  su¬ 
pervisory  experience.  Competitive  salary 
plus  bonus  plan.  Excellent  benefits 
package.  Relocation  expenses.  Send 
resume  detailing  prior  experience, 
education  and  salary  requirements 
to  pswan@vicad.com  or  FAX  to  (361) 
574-1275.  EOE 


HOME  DELIVERY  ZONE  MANAGER 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times,  Florida's  best  newspaper,  is  seeking  a  Zone  Manager  in  our 
Home  Delivery/Circulation  Department.  Responsibilities  include:  initiating  and  executing 
effective  plans  in  collaboration  with  staff  that  meet/exceed  company  service  standards, 
circulation  growth  objectives,  subscriber  retention  goals  and  product  control  methods; 
managing  delivery  center  and^r  district  operations  staff  as  team  leader  in  a  dynamic  col¬ 
laborative  environment;  overseeing  all  administrative  processes  related  to  contract  man¬ 
agement;  managing  relationships  with  customers,  staff,  and  public. 

Requirements:  Demonstrated  ability  to  manage,  motivate  and  coach  staff  in  matters  of 
performance  management,  and  staff  development;  knowledge  of  relationships  with  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors  for  purposes  of  creative  negotiations;  contract  management, 
problem  solving  and  collaboration  with  managers;  accounting/math  skills  necessary  for 
budgeting  and  analysis;  basic  research  skills  to  aid  gathering  data  and  analyses;  ability  to 
lead  meetings  and  make  presentations;  ability  to  represent  the  Times  to  readers  in  a  re¬ 
spectful,  customer-service  minded  manner.  PC  skills  (Excel,  Word,  email)  are  critical. 
Access  and  PowerPoint  skills  are  helpful.  This  position  offers  a  competitive  salary  and  a 
comprehensive  benefits  package.  For  consideration  please  apply: 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times 
490  1st  Avenue  South,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33731 
E-mail:  resumes@sptimes.com 
(please  past  your  resume  to  the  body  of  the  E-mail) 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

Monthly  aviation  magazine  located  in  Al¬ 
exandria  VA  seeks  Associate  Editor.  Po¬ 
sition  includes  researching  and  writing 
brief  news  stories  and  a  variety  of  other 
items,  as  well  as  rewriting  of  submitted 
manuscripts, tcopy  editing  and  proof¬ 
reading. 

Ability  to  write  concise,  accurate  copy  on 
time  is  essential.  Background  or  strong 
interest  in  aviation  desirable.  Good  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  of  QuarkXPress  in  a  Mac¬ 
intosh  environment  a  plus.  For  considera¬ 
tion,  send  resume  to: 

Professional  Pilot  Magazine 
Att:  Phil  Rose 

30  South  Quaker  Lane  Suite  300 
Alexandria,  VA  22314, 

E-mail  totprose@propilotmag.com 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

For  two  newspapers,  first  a  7  day  morn¬ 
ing  daily  (The  Starkville  Daily  News)  locat¬ 
ed  in  the  city  which  is  the  home  of  Mis- 
sissippis  largest  university,  Mississippi 
State,  second  a  sister  paper  15  miles  to 
the  east  (The  Daily  Times  Leader)  which 
is  a  5  day  morning  daily. 

We  are  currently  seeking  an  individual  for 
the  position  of  Circulation  Manager  to 
oversee  both  of  these  newspapers  distri¬ 
bution,  carriers,  and  NIE  programs. 
Interested  individuals  should  FAX  resume 
and  salary  history  to 
(662)-32A8092,  OR  by  E-mail: 

sdnpub@starkvilledailynews.com  OR 
send  mail  to:  Don  Norman,  Publisher, 
Starkville  Daily  News,  P.O.  Box 

1068,  Starkville,  Ms.  39760. 


CIRCULATION 
ZONE  MANAGER 

Our  Circulation  Department  is  searching 
for  a  Circulation  Zone  Manager  to  join 
our  Home  Delivery  team.  The  Zone  Sales 
manager  supervises  a  total  of  5  to  10 
independent  agents. 

The  ZSM  is  responsible  for  interviewing, 
contracting,  and  orienting  independent 
agents;  planning,  assigning,  and  directing 
work;  appraising  performance;  ad¬ 
dressing  complaints  and  resolving  prob¬ 
lems.  If  you  have  prior  distribution  or  cir¬ 
culation  experience  and  looking  to  join  a 
dynamic  team  then  please  E-mail  your  re¬ 
sume,  cover  letter  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  ann.craven@baltsun.com 


CIASSIFIHD  ADVERTISERS: 

■mH 

C.ATKCORV  THAT  FITS  YOUR  NEEDS, 


PLEASE  CALL  US  AT 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Dow  Jones  &  Company,  publisher  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Barron’s,  has  a  need  for 
a  Circulation  Manager  in  Silver  Spring,  MD.  This  role  is  tasked  with  managing  the  delivery  & 
distribution  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Barron’s  within  a  key  geographic  territory.  Princi¬ 
pal  responsibilities  will  include  improving  the  circulation  service,  coverage  and 
cost  efficiency  within  budget,  leveraging  internal  and  external  relationships  to  achieve  op¬ 
timal  business  results,  and  supporting  the  single  copy  wholesaler  network. 

Qualified  candidates  must  possess  the  demonstrated  ability  to  lead  &  manage  the  circu¬ 
lation  process  and  staff  along  with  strong  planning,  organizational,  and  analytical  skills. 
PC  proficiency  with  MS  Word,  Excel  and  Outlook  required.  College  degree  preferred. 
Qualified  applicants  may  apply  on-line: 

www.dowjones.corn/careers.  Please  refer  to  Job  ID  #105256.  EOE 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


888.825.9149 


EDITOR 

EDITORS'  WORLD.  Los  Angeles,  CA. 

A  Project  of  the  Tides  Center.  Editors’  World  (EW)  is  an  organization  designed  to  expand 
editors’  understanding  of  the  way  international  events  affect  everyday  life  in  the  U.S.  It 
will  give  desk  editors  in  mid-sized  American  media  markets  access  to  global  information 
and  analysis.  Built  around  a  website  of  international  reports  written  for  but  not  by  journal¬ 
ists,  EW  will  identify  for  its  members  ideas  and  trends  shaping  policy  and  economics 
across  the  globe.  The  Editor  will  be  responsible  for  executing  the  journalistic  mission  of 
the  organization;  have  a  mature  worldview;  knowledge  of  and  facility  with  policy  and  in¬ 
ternational  issues;  strong  leadership  skills;  and  experience  with  institutional  change. 
Responsibilities:  Complete  website  build  out  and  edit  daily;  Work  with  founding  members 
to  fine  tune  the  service;  Commission  articles  from  international  and/or  policy  experts.; 
Write  weekly  essay,  placing  current  events  in  context  and  preparing  members  ; 
for  upcoming  subjects  for  coverage;  Market  EW  for  membership  growth.  Requirements: 
Minimum  10  years  professional  journalism  experience,  including  5  years  of  editing  and  5 
years  of  international  reporting  or  deskwork.  Mastery  of  newsroom  and  internet  based 
technologies. 

CONTACT:  Nancy  Maynard,  Founder  &  Director,  (213)437-4429 

E-mail :  eworld@usc.edu 


Lebanon  Publishing  Company,  a  family-owned  newspaper  group  which  includes  The  Leba¬ 
non  Democrat,  Mt.  Juliet  News  and  The  Hartsville  Vidette  is  seeking  a  managing  editor 
for  its  award  winning  9,500  circulation  daily  community  newspaper.  The  property  is  located 
in  the  Nashville  suburban  area. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  proven  leadership  skills  and  daily  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  Candidates  must  be  able  to  effectively  lead  a  team  of  journalists  ag¬ 
gressively  covering  local  government,  development,  planning  issues  and  high-school 
sports  in  a  high-growth  and  extremely  competitive  environment.  The  market  contains  a 
mix  of  rural  and  urban  issues.  Our  company  offers  competitive  compensation,  healthcare 
and  401K.  Respond  in  confidence  with  your  resume,  cover  letter  and  salary  to  the  publisher: 
E-mail:  jadams@ebanondemocrat.com 


C6  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIEDS  APRIL  2006 


COPY  EDITORS 

NEWS  AND  SPORTS 

Stars  and  Stripes,  the  independent  news¬ 
paper  for  the  U.  S.  military  overseas,  has 
openings  tor  News  and  Sports  Copy  Edi¬ 
tors  in  Washington. 

We  want  journalists  with  bright  layouts, 
gripping  headlines  and  lots  of 
enthusiasm.  Daily  newspaper  experience 
and  a  record  of  effective  teamwork  are 
musts. 

E-mail  resume  to: 
jobs@strjpes.osd.mil 
Stars  and  Stripes  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


NIGHT  EDITOR 

The  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register  -  a 
100,000-circulation,  award-winning,  en¬ 
terprise-driven  Newhouse  newspaper  on 
Alabama’s  beautiful  Gulf  coast  -  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  night  editor  to  help  lead  our  staff  of 
local  reporters  and  to  coordinate  with 
copy  editors/page  designers  in  the 
hustle  of  deadline. 

We’re  looking  for  a  confident  editor  who 
enjoys  directing  breaking  news 
coverage,  working  with  reporters  and 
honing  stories.  You  may  be  a  veteran  edi¬ 
tor  hoping  to  join  a  great  team,  or  an  am¬ 
bitious  reporter  ready  to  make  the  step 
up. 

Send  letter,  resume  and  samples  of 
your  work  to  Dewey  English,  managing 
editor.  Mobile  Register,  Box  2488,  Mo¬ 
bile,  AL  36652. 


ADVERTISERS 


For  Space/material 
deadlines  call 
Michele  MacMahon  at 
646.654.5303 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


Phone:1-888-825-9149  ~  C| 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


STAFF  WRITER 

We’re  looking  for  a  staff  writer  who 
wants  to  The  Star-News  is  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  a  city  of  205,000  people. 
We  are  in  San  Diego  county  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  largest  city  in  the  region.  This  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  someone  just  out  of 
school  to  build  their  clips  or  for  someone 
who  has  been  out  of  the  game  for  a 
while  to  get  back  in.  We’ll  give  you  the 
chance  to  prove  yourself  and  help  you 
advance  your  career;  you  just  need  to 
send  us  an  impressive  resume  and  clips 
if  you  have  them. 

Send  queries  to: 
editor@thestamews.com 


Watertown  (NY)  Daily  Times,  a 
30,000circulation  newspaper  located 
between  the  Adirondack  Mountains  and 
Lake  Ontario,  has  an  opening  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignments  reporter. 

Send  clips,  references,  etc.,  to: 

Watertown  Daily  Times 
Attn:  Bob  Gorman,  Managing  Editor 
260  Washington  St. 
Watertown,  NY  13601 
E-mail:  bgorman@wdt.net 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Pocono  Record’s  new  copy  editor 
will  specialize  in  repurposing  newsroom 
content  for  www.poconorecord.com. 
Must  have  keen  interest  in  internet  pub¬ 
lishing  with  traditional  copy  editor  skills. 
Graphic  experience  a  plus. 

Work  nights, leaving  days  free  to  explore 
rustic  splendor  of  Northeast 
Pennsylvania.  Metro  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  not  far  away  for  weekend  fun. 
Contact  Tom  DeSchriver: 

E-mail: 

tdeschriver@poconorecord.com 
Phone:  (570)  4204358 


SENIOR  PRODUCER 

panes 

CNN.com  is  seeking  a  Senior  Produc¬ 
er/Politics.  Position  oversees  CNN.com’s 
political  report,  Web  report  with  CNN  Po¬ 
litical  Unit  and  CNN’s  other  Washinrton, 
D.C.-based  units,  supervises  one  politics 
producer  and  does  daily  Web  production. 
Candidates  must  possess  Minimum  of 
seven  years  experience  editing  or  pro¬ 
ducing  in  major  news  market,  solid  back¬ 
ground  covering  politics  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  online  publishing  process.  Apply 
at: 

www.tumerjobs.com 
(Position  #56441BR) 

E-mail:  nate.constantine@tumer.com 
No  phone  calls,  please 


PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS  TECHNICAL  CONSULTANT 

ppi  Media  US  Inc.,  a  business  unit  of  MAN  Roland  Corporation,  has  an  EXCITING  opportunity 
due  to  rapid  growth  and  expansion,  for  a  detail-oriented  individual  who  excels  in  a 
fast-paced,  deadline  sensitive,  innovative  environment. 

The  motivated  candidate  we  seek  will  work  on  projects  that  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  UNIX/WINNT/MAC  platforms,  publishing  graphics  systems/workflows,  Sybase 
database: 

•  Familiarity  with  programming/scripting  languages  (Python,  Shell,  JAVA,  XML/HTML) 
Integrate  ppi  printnet  workflow  applications  and  databases  with  imaging  devices 
(CtP/CtF) 

•  Coordinate  editorial  and  advertising  imaging  systems,  working  with  designated  customer 
systems  people  and  users  in  eacfi  of  those  departments 

•  Experience  with  SUNAINUX  servers,  networks,  high-end  RIPs  and  imaging  devices  a 
definite  plus 

You’ll  relay  technical  specs  for  conversion  implementation,  provide  user  support,  training, 
and  perform  product  analysis  and  troubleshooting. 

Additional  requirements: 

•  Must  be  self  starter,  show  initiative,  problem  solving  skills  and  customer  orientation 

•  Must  be  able  to  handle  the  stress  of  internal  and  external  situations 

•  Must  be  able  to  effectively  communicate,  orally  (on  the  telephone  and  in  person)  and 
written 

•  Must  be  able  to  complete  tasks  under  deadlines;  stamina  and  flexibility  to  work  varied 
schedules 

•  Must  be  able  to  read  and  follow  instructions  provided  by  project  leads  and  managers 

•  Must  be  able  to  travel  away  from  home  during  the  week 

Please  apply  with  resume  via  E-mail:  info@ppimedia^s.com.  Job  location  is  travel,  no  relo¬ 
cation  n^ed.  Compensation:  competitive  salary  DOE,  benefits. 


CITY  EDITOR 

This  demanding  but  rewarding  position  requires  a  leader  who  can  coach  reporters  and 
work  with  key  editors  fielding  talented  young  staff  in  North  Los  Angeles  County,  the  region’s 
fastest  growing  area.  The  ideal  candidate  has  supervisory  experience  as  a  frontline  editor 
and  street  time  as  a  reporter.  This  could  be  a  move-up  opportunity  from 
“assist”  slot. 

A  strong,  independent  family-owned  newspaper,  the  Antelope  Valley  Press,  an 
award-winning  community  daily,  offers  a  competitive  compensation  and  benefits  package 
including  health,  life  and  long  term  disability  benefits,  vacation/sick  leave,  and  a  Profit 
Sharing  Plan. 

Qualified  applicants  please  send  resume  with  cover  letter  and  salary  requirement  to: 
Antelope  Valley  Press,  P.O.  Box  4050,  Palmdale,  CA  935904050. 

E-mail:  personnel@avpress.com 
FAX:  (661)2674284 


EDITORIAL  AQUISITIONS  AND  DEVELOPMENT  DIRECTOR 

(Part  Time  Position)  United  Media  is  a  leading  information  and  entertainment  company. 
Job  Description:  Acquire  up  to  three  new  comic  properties  for  print  and  four  for  web  per 
year  and  creatively  and  editorially  develop  them  for  launch  by  working  with  the  artists  on 
a  hands  on  basis.  Acquire,  develop  and  replace  text  features  (4-5  per  year). 

Initiate  new  and  renew  existing  contracts  with  authors.  Work  with  Business  Manager  to 
negotiate  contracts.  Edit  and  approve  developing  features,  as  well  as  newly  signed  fea¬ 
tures  as  needed.  College  degree  preferred.  S-lO-i-  years  of  editorial  experience  required 
with  emphasis  in  comics  preferred.  Experience  within:  daily  newspapers,  syndicates, 
comics  publishing  company’s,  children’s  publishers  or  websites  preferred. 

E-mail:  jsmith@unitedmedia.com  www.unitedmedia.com 


EpiTOR(S?PUBLISHER:  The  comniuniccition  link 
of  the  newspaper  ituinstry  every  week  since  I88-t. 


PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 

Dynamic  growth  oriented  Mercer  County-based  NYSE  listed  publishing  company  is 
looking  for  a  Publishing  Systems  Manager.  You  will  be  part  of  our  IT  team  in  a  highly  visible 
position.  We  have  the  following  requirements:3-i-  years  management  experience  in  a 
publishing  environment  b+  years  experience  working  with  classified  and  editorial 
front-end  pagination  systems. 

Knowledge  of  Windows  NT/2000/2003,  MS  Office  Suite,  Adobe  and  Quark  An  under¬ 
standing  of  Citrix  Metaframe  and  Windows  2000/2003  Server  products.  Provide  3rd  level 
support  for  local  and  remote  clients.  Good  communications  skills  and  ability  to  work 
with  technical  and  user  staff.  Please  E-mail  your  resume  with  salary  requirements  to: 
E-mail:  jobs@joumalregister.com  FAX:  (609)396-8356 


IT  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  is  currently  searching  for  an  experienced  IT  professional  to  join 
our  technology  team.This  position  will  be  responsible  for  supporting,  adapting  and  deveL 
oping  applications  that  drive/impact  our  Circulation  business.  This  includes  working 
closely  with  software  vendors  and  business  partners,  developing  technical  solutions  and 
troubleshooting  system  problems  during  production. 

This  position  requires  strong  Circulation  business  knowledge,  strong  communication 
skills  and  experience  with  Discus  Circulation  Systems  and  client/server  technologies. 
Other  skills  needed  are  good  knowledge  of  Unix,Llnix  scripting,  Oracle  and  Java.  We  offer  a 
competitive  salary  and  an  excellent  benefits  package. 

E-mail:  kpegouske@sptimes.com.  (Must  paste  resume  to  body  of  e-mail) 


—  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS  — 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.editorandpublisher.com - 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


APRIL  2006  EDITOR&PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIEDS  C7 


Phone:  1-88S-825-9149  -  CLASSIFIED  flPVERTISINB  ~  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 

MGOLDEN@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  MMACMAHON@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  DTYHACZ@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


-HELP  WANTED- 


MARKETING 


DIRECTOR  OF  SALES 
AND  MARKETING 

Skagit  Valley  Publishing  is  seeking  candi¬ 
dates  for  Director  of  Sales  and 
Marketing.  Responsibilities  include  man¬ 
aging  corporate  identity,  marketing  strat¬ 
egy  and  community  relations,  including 
sponsorships  as  well  as  providing  leader¬ 
ship  to  sales  management  for  a  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  and  product  posi¬ 
tioning  for  several  print  and  online  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Please  send  resume  to: 
kbachman@skagitvalleyherald.com 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 

MediaNews  Group  Printing  in  Devens,  MA 
is  seeking  a  talented  and  experienced 
leader  to  direct  our  production  plant  for 
our  daily,  weekly  and  commercial  prod¬ 
ucts.  We  operate  7  days  a  week  with  a 
man  Roland  and  Urbanite  press.  This  in¬ 
dividual  oversees  our  distribution  and 
mailroom  operation  as  well. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  bonus  and 
benefits  package  with  a  growing  New 
England  newspaper  group.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  compensation  history 
to: 

Lowell  Publishing  Company 
Attn:  Judy  Pigeon 
15  Kearney  Square 
Lowell,  MA  01852 
E-mail:  jpigeon@lowellsun.com 
Fax:  (978)9704800 


ACCOUNT  MANAGER 

International  Sales 

United  Media  is  a  leading  information  and 
entertainment  company.  Responsibilities: 
Provide  sales  and  marketing  support  to 
23  international  agents  and  devel¬ 
op/implement  a  sales  plan  for  electronic 
rights. 

Establish  availability  and  pricing  guide¬ 
lines  from  traditional  and  non-traditional 
feature  rights.  Respond  to  publishing  op¬ 
portunities  coordinate  wireless  deals. 
Candidate  must  have  experience  in 
media/content  provider/rights  manage- 
ment.Email:  jsmith@unitedmedia.com 
www.unitedmedia.com 


-POSITIONS  WANTED- 


MARKETING 


MEDIA  STRATEGIST 

Attn:  Publishers.  Create  new  audiences 
and  adapt  your  approach.  Will  advise  and 
work  with  your  business  on  strengthening 
your  publishing  future  by  adapting  to  new 
technologies.  Experienced  in  journalism, 
web  and  digital  video,  audio.  National 
and  local  markets.  (61^  480-5197. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
RECRUITMENT  ADVERTISING  RATES  2006 


Editor  &  Publisher  is  the  must  read  for  the  newspaper  industry.  Covering  every 
aspect  of  print  and  online  newspapering  from  the  news  room  to  business  and 
finance  to  technology.  Editor  &  Publisher  is  the  most  trusted  industry  resource 
for  industry  professionals  -  the  very  ones  you  want  to  hire. 


E&P  CAREER  CENTER 

Rates  are  per  ad,  any  size 
Posted  daily  within  24  hours. 

1  week  =  7  days 

ONUNE  HELP  WANTED: 

1  Week  $70 

2  Weeks  $130 

3  Weeks  $186 

4  Weeks  $230 

ONUNE  POSITIONS  WANTED: 

$25  per  month  (28  days) 


ORDERS  AND  PAYMENT:  All  ads  from  new  advertisers  must  be  pre-paid  prior  to 
dealine;  advertisers  with  a  payment  record  in  good  standing  may  be  billed. 
Cash,  check,  VISA,  MasterCard,  and  American  Express  accepted. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  ad. 

RATES:  Help  Wanted  Recruitment  ads  in  monthly  magazine  is  $130  per  col.  inch 
2  inch  minimum.  Positions  Wanted  ads  in  monthly  magazine  is  $60  per  col.  Inch 
1  inch  minimum.  Rates  include  print  and  online. 

Blind  Ads  in  print  will  incur  a  $25  charge. 

DISPLAY  AD  SPEC  -  Magazine  Depth  and  width:  Minimum  depth  is  2  inch. 
Round  depth  to  nearest  whole  or  half-inch.  Ads  are  in  a  4-column  format. 

1  col.  width:  1"  (10  picas  6  pts.);  2  col  width:  3  11/16”  (22  picas  2  pts.) 

3  col.  width:  5  5/8"  (33  picas  10  pts.):  4  col  width:  7  9/16"  (45  picas  6  pts.) 

Camera-ready  veloxes:  Furnish  same  size 
camera-ready,  otherwise  a  scanning  charge  maybe  incurred. 

All  halftones  must  be  a  maximum  133-line  same  size  velox  print. 

Electronic  submission:  Advertising  may  be  submitted  via  email. 

For  instructions,  please  ask  your  account  manager. 


FOR  ORDERS  AND  INFORMATION: 

Contact: 

Michele  MacMahon, 

Western,  Central  Regions: 

(646) 654-5303 

E-mail:  mniacmahon@editorandpublisher.com 

Dennis  Tyhacz 
Eastern  Region 
(646)  654-5302 

E-mail:  dtyhacz@editorandpublisher.com 

888-825-9149  (toll-free) 

Classified  Fax:  (646)  654-5312 

Mail: 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 
770  Broadway,  7th  FI.,  New  York,  NY  10003 

VISIT  OUR  CLASSIFIED  ONLINE  AT  WWW.EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


From  the 

newsrooms 

to  the 

PRESSROOMS 

to  the 

boardrooms  - 

no  one  covers  the 
newspaper  business  like 
Editor  &  Publisher 


visit  our  website  at 
www.editorandpiiblisher. 


Your 

communication 
link  to  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week 

since  1 884. 


“Making  the  simple  complicated  is 
commonplace:  making  the  compli¬ 
cated  simple,  awesomely  simple, 
that’s  creativity." 

-  Charles  Mingus 


E&P'S  CLASSIFIED 

the  newspaper 
industry’s  meeting^ 
place. 

888.825.9149 
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'w.eij  itorandpublisher.com 


EDITORe? 

PUBLISHER 


ANNUAL  DIRECTORIES 


Now's  the  time  to  order  the  world's  most  reliable  source  books! 

Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Book  —  An  encyclopedia  of  newspaper  information 

•  Dailies  -  Weeklies  -  ShoppersAMCs  •  Get  the  most  current  rates  and  circulation 

•  Reach  contacts  in  management,  edit,  •  Identify  and  target  special  editians  and  magazines 

sales  and  production  •  Specifications,  commodities,  equipment  and  more. . . 

Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  —  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Market  Demagrapbics 

•  Perfect  for  market  expansion/relocation  research  •  Exclusive  Economic  and  Demographic  Projectians 

•  Quality  of  Life  Indices  give  you  the  whole  picture  •  Know  where  the  year  is  going  to  end  up 

•  Cost  of  Living  Index-Crime  Index-Better  Living  Index 


puSSh^r  INTERNATIONAL  YEARBOOKS 


□YES!  Please  rush  my  order  of  the  fdttor  £  PubSsher  Intenwtioaat  Year  Book  in  the  format  and  version  I  hove  chosen. 


Name. 

Title- 


Company_ 

Address— 


City_ 


State  . 


.Zip, 


QTY: 

)  3-Volume  Set:  $230  each 
)  Volumes  1  &  3:  $170  for  both 
)  Volume  1  only:  $140  each 
)  Volume  2  only:  $125  each 
)  Volume  3  only:  $60  each 
)  Online  version  of  the 
Jnleraational  Yeor  Book  $895 
Purchase  includes  Vols  1&3 
of  the  printed  editions. 


□  Check  Amount  Enclosed  $. 


(Poyoble  to  Editor  A  PubUsher  Yeor  Book  in  US  doHors  only 
U.S.  and  Conoda  shipping  and  handling  please  odd  $12,  foreign  odd  S4S) 


Charge  my:  J  VISA  J  MC 

Account  # _ 

Signature _ 

Phone  # _ 


□  AMEX 

_ Exp.  Dote _ 


Fox#_ 


For  online  information 
coll  1-800-336-4380  ext.  1. 


Poyment  must  oaompony  oil  otdets.  CA.  (0,  DC,  FI,  GA,  It,  MA.  MD,  NV,  NY, 
OH  and  TX  residents,  pleose  odd  opwoptiote  soles  tox.  Conodo  residents, 
plense  odd  GST.  No  sni|)|iing  to  P.O  ooxes. 


Your  Business  (Check 
).  J  Newspaper 

2.  J  Newspaper 

Equip.  Mfr. 

3.  -I  Syndicate/ 

News  Service 

4.  J  Ad  Agency 

5.  J  Public  Relations 

firm 

6.  J  Legal  firm 

7.  J  Government 

8.  J  Mfr.  -  General 

9.  J  Mfr.  -  Auto 

&  Truck 

10.  J  Mfr.  -  Food 

11.  J  Service  Industry 

12.  J  University/ 

Public  Library 

13.  J  FInonclal 

14.  J  Retail 

1 5.  J  Public 

Transportation 

16. -i  Individual 


one  category  only). 

17.  J  Publisbing  other 

thon  Newspaper 

18.  J  Real  Estate 

20.  J  Food:  Rest./ 

Whisle 

21.  J  Insurance 

22.  J  Media 

23.  -J  Non-profit 

24.  J  Recruiter/ 

Empl.  Agency 

25.  -I  Mktg./Reseorch 

26.  J  Utility 

27.  J  Entertainment 

28.  J  8ook  Dist. 

29.  -I  Franchise 

30.  J  School/Univ. 

31.  J  Supermocket 

32.  J  Drugstore 

33.  J  Hospital 

34.  J  GrophicArts/ 

Printing 
t9.J  Other: 


EDITORer 

PUBLISHER 


MARKET  GUIDE 


□YES!  Please  rush  my  order  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 
in  the  formot  I  hove  chosen. 


Nome . 
Title— 


Compony . 
address— 
City _ 


Stote . 


.Zip. 


J  Check  Amount  Enclosed  $. 


QTY: 

(  )  Market  Guide 

at  $1 50  each 


(Poyoble  to  Editor  I  PobBsker  Yeor  Book  in  US  doUors  o^. 

U.S.  ond  Conodo  shipping  ond  hondling  pleose  odd  $1 2,  foreign  odd  $45) 


Chorge  my:  J  VISA  J  MC 

Account  # _ 

Signature _ 

Phone  # _ 


□  AMEX 

_ Exp.  Dote. 


fox#_ 


Payment  must  ocrompany  oU  orders.  CA.  CO,  DC,  FL  GA,  IL  MA,  MD,  NV.  NY, 
ON  and  TX  residents,  pleose  odd  opnopriote  soles  tox.  Conodo  residents, 
pleose  odd  GST.  No  snipping  to  PO.  boxes 


Your  Business 
(Check  one  category  only). 

1.  -I  Newspaper 

2.  -I  Newspaper  Equip.  Mfr. 

3.  -1  Syndicate/News  Service 

4.  J  Ad  Agency 

5.  J  Public  Relations  firm 

6.  J  Legal  firm 

7.  J  Government 

8.  -I  Mfr.  -  General 

9.  -I  Mfr.  -  Auto  &  Truck 

10.  J  Mfr.  -  Food 

11.  J  Service  Industry 

12.  -1  University/ 

Public  Library 

13.  _i  Finoncial 

14.  J  Retail 

15.  J  Public  Transportation 

16.  J  Individual 

17.  J  Publishing  other 

than  Newspaper 

18.  -i  Real  Estate 

19.  _l  Other: 


PUa^HER  ANNUAL  DIRECTORIES 


All  the  information  you  need  at  your  fingertips! 

Go  to:  www.subnow.com/prod/epdir 
Cali  1-800-562-2706  or  fox  us  at  646-654-5518 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO  967  NEW  YORK  NY 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 

Editor  &  Publisher 
INTERNATIONAL  YEARBOOKS 

RO.  Box  16748 

North  Hollywood,  CA  91615-9493 

II.I.....II.II . Il.l.l.l.l...l..ll.l....ll.,.ll.l 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS  AAAIL  PERMIT  NO  967  NEW  YORK  NY 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 

Editor  &  Publisher 
MARKET  GUIDE 

P.O.  Box  16748 

North  Hollywood,  CA  91615-9493 


ll.l . Il.ll . II.I.I.I.I...I..II.I..mII...II.I 


R?Kr-IIIIEDIIHIEEK~ 

interactive  ITIedid 

Conference  &  tre^de  sffoW 


MAY  18-19,  2006  1  Green  Valley  Ranch  Resort  &  Spa  -  Las  Vegas 


strategy  2006:  Winning  Audience  &  Advertisers 

Join  executives,  publishers  and  editors  from  leading  content  Web  sites  in  Las  Vegas  for  the  17th  Annual  Interactive  Media 
Conference!  Representatives  of  newspapers,  television,  radio,  magazines  and  Web-only  outlets  will  come  together  in  a  rare 
opportunity  to  network  and  jointly  discuss  their  common  struggles  in  new  media.  Our  award-winning,  knowledgeable 
speakers  will  address  all  the  pressing  issues  facing  online  media  today,  including  efforts  to  attract  young  audiences,  the 
evolution  of  online  advertising,  citizen  journalism,  blogs,  search-engine  optimization,  free  classifieds,  and  the  increased 
popularity  of  mobile  media. 

Who  Should  Attend 

Publishers,  general  managers,  online  editors  and  producers,  advertising  executives,  marketing  and  promotion  executives, 
technology  managers  and  anyone  from  television,  newspapers,  radio  and  magazines  who  wants  to  learn  more  about  digital  media. 


CONFIRMED  SPEAKERS  INCLUDE; 


Scott  Anthony 

Neil  Ashe 

Lincoln  Millstein 

Tom  Mohr 

Charles  Tillinghast 

Managing  Director 

Executive  Vice  President 

Executive  Vice  President 

President 

President  and  Publisher 

Innosight 

CNET  Networks,  Inc. 

Hearst  Newspapers 

Knight  Ridder  Digital 

MSNBC.com 

EDITORe^PUBLlSHER 

tMwa/uh 

EPpy  Awards  Luncheon 
will  be  held  on  May  19,  2006 


For  sponsorship  or  exhibitor  opportunities  please  contact: 

Chas  McKeown  (646)  654-5120  (Eastern  US  /  New  England  /  Eastern  Canada) 
Michele  Romriell  (502)  213-0919  (Mid-West  /  Western  US) 

Betsy  Maloney  (301)  656-5712  (South  East  US) 


SK\ 


Special  SNA  session 
to  be  held  on  May  17th. 

$uwnMNiwsMKitsofu«iHCA  PIsasB  visit  our  website  for  more  details. 


—  Other  Supporting  Associations  — 


^•Online  publishers  association 


Visit  www.lnteractiveMediaConference.com  to  register. 

For  more  information  please  contact  Dana  Gerber  at  dgerber@adweek.com  or  call  (646)  654-5167 


THE  DATA  PAGE 


1  NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE  I 

March  16  close 

YOY 

%  change,  30  days 
ended  March  16 

Gannett  (GCI) 

60.57 

-24.17 

-4.06 

Dow  Jones  (DJ) 

40.77 

9.92 

5.98 

Knight  Ridder  (KRI) 

64.23 

-5.24 

2.05 

Tribune  (TRB) 

30.77 

-22.49 

-0.65 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

26.63 

-26.56 

-5.27 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 

46.30 

-2.94 

-7.18 

Washington  Post  (WPO) 

754.99 

-14.64 

-0.40 

Belo  (BLC) 

20.00 

-16.60 

-7.83 

McClatchy  (MNI) 

51.15 

-31.32 

-6.95 

Media  General  (MEG) 

49.15 

-23.96 

-2.77 

Lee  (LEE) 

33.38 

-26.56 

-5.01 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 

308.84 

-2.84 

0.33 

DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 

317.02 

11.67 

1.25 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 

1  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  INFORMATION?  | 

RESEARCH  FOR  CONSUMER  PURCHASES 

Google,  Yahoo!,  MSN,  AOL  News 


Other  Online  Sites 


I  Google,  Yahoo!,  MSN,  AOL  News 
I  Newspapers  in  Print 


Source:  Outsell’s  News  Usage  Study,  ©2006  Outsell  Inc.  Reproduction  strictly  prohibited. 


EXECUTIVES  WEIGH  IN  ON 
BIGGEST  DANGERS  TO  THE 
NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY  - 


Q,  In  your  opinion,  how  great  is  the  danger  to  the 
I  newspaper  business  posed  by  the  following 
commonly  cited  dangers? 

Lack  of  innovation 


Declining  circulation 
Budget  cuts 


New  advertising  channels 
Competition  from  the  internet 


Rising  newsprint  and  other  costs 
Competition  from  traditional  sources* 

Blogs  and  user-generated  content 

0%  20  40  60  80  too 

*(TV,  radio,  cable,  direct  mail,  etc.) 

Source;  API  Newspaper  Next  opinion  survey  of  current 
state  of  the  newspaper  industry,  Nov.-Dee.  2005 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  INDEX 


2005  performance  compared  to  2004 
GAINS/LOSSES  IN  RETAIL  CATEGORIES 

Retail  category _ YTD  Gain/loss%  Dec.  ’05  Gain/loss% 


Apparel/accessory  stores 

-9% 

-12% 

Auto/access/equipment 

-6% 

-8% 

Bookstores 

17% 

-29% 

Department/discount  stores 

-6% 

-12% 

Drug  stores 

-2% 

-5% 

Electronic/computer  stores 

6% 

-3% 

Food/liquor  stores 

-3% 

-10% 

Furniture/appliance  stores 

2% 

4% 

Home  improvement 

10% 

39% 

Jewelry  stores 

5% 

3% 

Office  equipment/supplies 

11% 

48% 

Sporting/craft/hobby 

-5% 

-15% 

TOP  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISERS 

Parent  Company 

Dec.  Total  ($MM) 

Dec.  ’05  Gain/ 

Federated  Dept.  Stores 

$110.5 

-14% 

General  Motors  Corp. 

$26.8 

42% 

Ford  Motor  Corp. 

$24.2 

87% 

Verizon  Communications 

$21.4 

-7% 

AT&T  Inc. 

$19.8 

-8% 

Source:  Nielsen  Monitor-Plus 
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Belden 

'i 


Belden  Associates 

www.beldenassociates.com 

(214)689-1977 

info@beldenassociates.com 


Best 


Editorial  Cartoon  of  the.  Month 


Regiular  visitors  to  E&P  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  columns  below.  But 
for  those  who  would  take  advantage  of  our 
Web  analysis,  here's  a  recap  of  three  of  E&P’i  top  on¬ 
line  columns  from  the  past  few  weeks.  If  you  haven’t 
done  so  already,  activate  your  registration  now  by 
visitingwww.editorandpublisher.com/activate. 


TMArStolU) 

UolDFoft 


FEBRUARY 


01  Why  you  must  ridk  thk  ‘pod’  .vnd 
L I  od’  WAVTi  From  Steve  Outing’s 
“Stop  the  Presses”: 

The  next  big  things  for  newspapers  are 
podcasting  and  vodcasting.  Are  you  taking 
them  seriously  at  your  newspaper?  It’s  time 
to  do  so.  Publishers  looking  for  advice  can 
study  the  industry’s  pioneers. 

Podcasting  and  vodcasting  may  not  yet  be 
entirely  mainstream,  but  with  the  populari¬ 
ty  of  Apple’s  iPod  portable  music  player 
(and  competing  brands)  and  its  podcast- 
ready  iTunes  music  software,  that’s  not  far 
away.  Ergo,  these  new  media  formats 
should  become  part  of  any  newspaper’s  con¬ 
tent  strategy.  Indeed,  for  a  small  but  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  newspapers,  they  already  are. 

Why  podcast?  The  reason  is  simple 
enough.  Young  people,  especially,  are 
spending  more  of  their  time  on  the  Inter¬ 
net  and  listening  to  iPods,  and  less  time  common  culture.  Their  traditions,  even  the 
on  the  printed  word.  For  newspapers,  it’s  language,  differs  among  Hispanic  cultures, 
imperative  to  reach  news  consumers  via  A  Mexican  American  living  in  the  South- 
digital  channels.  They  can  deliver  the  news  west  is,  at  best,  a  distant  relative  to  a 
directly  via  podcasting  or  vodcasting  as  Cuban-American  or  a  newly-arrived  immi- 

an  alternative  to  people  reading  the  print  grant  from  Central  or  South  America, 
edition,  or  add  value  to  the  printed-news-  Outreach  to  leaders  of  the  respective  His- 

paper  experience  by  offering  audio  and  panic  population,  retraining  and  sensitizing 
video  content  that  supplements  what’s  in  reporters  and  editors,  and  hiring  reporters 
the  newspaper’s  paper  edition  and  Web  who  are  already  attuned  to  the  needs,  nu- 

site  —  all  the  while  adding  a  new  revenue  ances,  and  interests  of  the  burgeoning 

stream  to  the  company  mix.  Hispanic  communities  can  all  improve  cov¬ 

erage.  But  even  more  than  that,  editors 

on  Rt:.\UHiNG  Hispanic  rradkrs:  mork  need  to  ask  a  fundamental  question,  even 
lU  compijcated  TH.VN  IT  SEEMS  From  a  before  visiting  campuses  and  interviewing 
Shoptalk  by  Allan  Richards:  young  Hispanic  journalists:  What  does  it 

Something  new  and  very  different  is  mean  to  be  Hispanic  in  America? 

stirring  within  the  editorial  offices  and  They  will  discover  that  there  isn’t  one 

newsrooms  of  many  regional  and  national  answer,  and  that  is  the  key  in  beginning  to 
media  outlets.  Over  the  past  yesu'-and-a-  understand  and  represent  this  varied  peo- 
half,  I  have  watched  as  the  mainstream  pie  they  will  have  to  serve,  increasingly, 

media  has  suddenly  awakened  to  the 
emerging  Hispanic  communities  in  many 
states  and  the  growing  need  to  reflect  them. 

But  a  primaiy  problem  is  that  Hispanics  I  P.atTieeman  c\\SE:  How  the  Press 
are  often  lumped  into  one  generic  group.  4  was  spun  From  Greg  Mitchell’s  “Press- 
The  Hispanic  population  does  not  share  a  ing  Issues”:  The  Pat  Tillman  case  is  back 
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MATT  DAVIES,  THE  JOURNAL  NEWS, 
WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y./TRIBUNE  MEDIA  SERVICES,  MARCH  8 


in  the  news,  with  the  Army’s  belated 
announcement  that  it  is  launching  a 
criminal  probe  into  the  “friendly  fire” 
killing  of  the  former  pro  football  star  in 
Afghanistan  in  April  2004.  It’s  a  long  way, 
indeed,  since  those  days  immediately  after 
the  tragic  incident  when  Tillman’s  death 
was  promoted  by  the  Pentagon  to  the 
media  as  a  symbol  of  American  goodness 
in  the  war  on  terrorists. 

While  the  criminal  matter  takes  center 
stage,  we  should  not  forget  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  not  only  lied  to  Tillman’s  friends  and 
family  about  the  episode,  but  also  —  in 
the  tradition  of  the  Jessica  Lynch  affair  — 
lied  to  the  press.  Eventually,  the  media, 
principally  The  Washingfon  Post,  played 
a  key  role  in  helping  to  get  the  truth  out, 
starting  several  months  after  the 
“covenip”  began.  As  far  as  anyone  knows, 
none  of  the  Army  officials  who  misled  the 
world  —  particularly,  Tillman’s  family  — 
have  been  punished. 

“Maybe  lying’s  not  a  big  deal  anymore,” 
Tillman’s  father  told  the  Post  last  year. 
“Pat’s  dead,  and  this  isn’t  going  to  bring 
him  back.” 
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Post  Press  Packaging  &  Logistics 

P3L,  LLC 
(863)  604-6123 
new5@p3logistics.com 
www.p3logi5tics.com 

Leveraging  over  a  decade  of  experience  inside  the 
newspaper  industry  for  the  largest  third-party  logistics 
providers,  P3L  offers  world  class  distribution  planning 
services  specifically  for  newspapers. 

By  employing  an  exhaustive  discovery  process, 
followed  by  development  of  a  comprehensive  model, 
P3L  allows  executives  to  evaluate  cost  versus  service 
trade-offs  before  implementation  or  presentation  to 
the  third-party  marketplace  for  competitive  bidding. 
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Solutions 


Essex  Products  Group 
(860)  767  7130  www.epg-inc.com 
sales@epg-inc.com 

•  Computerized  Ink  Key  Control 

•  Automatic  Presetting 

•  Closed  Loop  Color  Control 

•  Ink  Sweep,  Water,  Register  Controls 

•  Original  Equipment  or  Retrofit 


SC5FTV«ABE  03NSULTMG  SERVICES,  LLC 

Are  you  losing  ads,  having 
font  issues,  spending  too  much 
time  on  pickups,  losing  money 
with  makegoods? 

Find  out  how  SCS/Track  would 
improve  your  ad  production. 

SCS  builds  trusted 
newspaper  systems. 

(800)  568-8006 

sales@newspapersystems.com 

www.newspapersystems.com 


MfUBSP  OF  THB  MULLFF  MAFTiNl  OFOUF 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
4444  Innovation  Way 
Allentown,  PA  18109 
Phone:  (610)  266-7000 
Fax:  (610)  231-3990 
www.gma.com 

GMA  serves  newspaper  packaging  and  distribution 
needs  with  the  industry’s  most  extensive, 
technically  advanced  and  proven  line  of  high  speed 
inserting,  conveying,  bundle-building  and  bundle 
distribution  systems,  supported  by  GMA's  state-of- 
the-art  produaion  control  software. 


Harris^fiaseview' 

THE  MEDIASpTN  TuBLISHING  DIVISION^ 


Melbourne,  Florida 
(321)  242-5000 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(734)  662-5800 
www.harrisbaseview.com 


Baseview  and  Harris  fulfill  all  your  print  and 
online  publishing  needs.  Our  new  CirculationPro 
runs  on  several  systems,  including  Macintosh  OS 
X,  Windows  and  Solaris.  Along  with  editorial, 
advertising,  production  and  circulation  solutions, 
we  also  offer  full-featured  Web  hosting. 


TKS 

SINCE  1874 
TKS  Sales  of  North  America 
(800)  375-2857 
sales@tkspress.com 
www.tksusa.com 

The  TKS  Color  Top  line  of  shaftless  newspaper 
printing  presses  includes: 

•  Color  Top  9000CDH  (6x2)  rated  at  90,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  7000CDH  (4x2)  rated  at  85,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  5000CDH  (4x1)  rated  at  75,000cph, 
and  the  newest  addition 

•  Color  Top  4000  (2x2),  rated  at  70,000  cph. 
Additionally,  TKS  can  add  our  shaftless  towers  to 
your  existing  press  and  upgrade  your 
inking  system  to  Digital  Ink  Pumps. 


DISPLAY/ONLINE  AD  SALES 
Charles  McKeown 
Publisher 
(646)  654-5120 

cmckeown@editorandpublisher.com 
Betsy  Maloney 

Associate  Advertising  Director 
^  '  (301)  656-5712 

bmaloney@editorandpublisher.com 
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Products  &  Services 


Michele  Romriell 
Midwest  &  West  Regional 
Advertising  Manager 
(502)  213-0915 

mromriell@editorandpublisher.com 

CLASSIFIED  AD  SALES 
Brian  Chester 
Sales  Director 
(888)  825-91 49 
bchester@adweek.com 


CONFERENCES  8l  SPECIAL  EVENTS 
Shanny  Bang 

Director,  ESiP  Conferences 
(646)-654-5168  “ 

LIST  RENTALS 

Edith  Roman  Associates. 
Julius'Single  - 
(845)-73 1-2731 


SUBSCRIPTIONS,  CHANGES  & 
BACKISSUES 
(800)  562-2706 

-  REPRINTS  “ 

Reprint  Services 
Kristen  E.  Ramsay 
-  (651)  582-3800 

DIRECTORIES' , 

Copy  Sales  (800)  562-^706 
Advertising  Sales  (646)  654-5207 
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Shoptalk 

STILL  AT  THE  ‘POST’ 

Lunching  with  legendary  editor  Ben  Bradlee,  a  boyhood  hero 

A  WEEK  BEFORE  A  MID-MaRCH  TRIP  TO  D.C.,  I  CALLED 

Ben  Bradlee’s  office  at  The  Washingf:on  Post  on  the  off 
chance  he  might  give  me  a  moment  to  say  hello.  I’d 
spoken  with  Bradlee  at  least  a  dozen  times  by  phone 
during  my  seven  years  at  E^P,  but  never  met  one  of 
the  journalism  heroes  of  my  youth.  He  told  me  to  call  when  I  got 
into  town,  but  at  best  I  expected  a  hello  and  a  handshake  from  this 
icon  and  D.C.  socialite.  Surely  he  would  be  rushing  around  giving 
speeches,  lunching  with  political  bigwigs,  going  to  parties  or  keep¬ 
ing  Bob  Woodward  out  of  trouble  (again). 


Fast  forward  one  weelc.  After  two  days 
in  Wasliington,  and  finally,  an  hour  or  two 
ftw,  I  left  a  message  with  Bradlee’s  assis¬ 
tant,  asking  if  he  might  have  five  minutes.  It 
seemed  even  more  unlikely  than  before.  He 
was  back  in  the  news,  disputing  a  Vanity 
Fair  article  that  claimed  he  had  revealed 
Woodward’s  source  in  the 
Valerie  Plame/CIA  leak  case. 

Just  after  noon,  my  cell  phone 
rang.  Bradlee’s  assistant  said  he 
had  a  little  time,  but  had  to 
leave  soon  for  lunch.  A  light 
bulb  went  off".  “Well,  would 
he  let  E^P  buy  him  lunch?” 

I  asked  quickly,  almost  pre¬ 
sumptuously.  She  put  me  on 
hold  a  minute.  “Sure,”  she  said. 

“But  do  you  mind  just  going 
across  the  street?” 

Mind?  Do  I  mind  having  lunch  with  Ben 
Bradlee?  Ask  me  if  I’d  mind  having  lunch 
with  Joe  Namath  or  Elton  John. 

Quickly  I  made  my  way  the  six  or  seven 
blocks  to  the  Posts  fi'ont  door.  A  security 
guard  called  up  to  his  office,  and  soon 
Bradlee,  84,  appeared  from  the  elevator. 
Still  dapper,  he  emerged  in  dress  slacks,  a 
dark  sports  jacket  and  purple  tie,  with  his 
silver,  slicked-back  hair  neatly  in  place.  Ex¬ 
tending  a  hand  and  a  smile,  he  directed  me 


outside  and  pointed  to  The  Madison  Hotel. 
“Whaddaya  say  we  go  there?”  he  boomed  in 
his  familiar  deep  rasp,  and  then  we  darted 
across  busy  15th  Street.  Dodging  cars,  I  felt 
a  sudden  fear  that  he  would  be  hit  and  I 
would  have  to  explain  how  this  legendary 
journalist  died  in  my  care. 

After  making  it  safely  across, 
we  entered  the  hotel’s  posh 
restaurant,  which  Bradlee 
recalled  was  a  favorite  choice 
of  former  publisher  Katharine 
Graham  for  Saturday  morning 
breakfasts  with  reporters  “when 
it  was  less  upscale.”  He  es¬ 
chewed  the  extensive  bar  list  for 
an  iced  tea  and  ordered  lunch. 
Sensing  I  was  still  a  newshound 
on  a  trail,  he  went  right  into  his 
upcoming  plans  for  a  return  trip  to  Guadal¬ 
canal,  where  he  served  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II.  “It’s  a  cruise  that  goes  up  the 
V  Slot,  400  or  600  miles,  where  cruisers 
and  destroyers  played  bang-bang  with  the 
Japanese,”  he  said  between  sips  of  com 
soup.  “I  was  in  one  of  those  and  I  think  it 
will  be  a  lot  of  fun  to  go  back.”  The  trip  will 
be  part  nostalgia  and  part  business,  as  he 
takes  his  youngest  son,  Quinn,  and  writes  a 
first-person  account  for  The  New  Yorker. 

This  led  to  questions  about  his  military 


service,  and  later  oversight  of  war  reporting 
in  Vietnam  and  Iraq.  Is  the  Iraq  War  harder 
to  cover  than  Vietnam?  Sometimes,  he  said, 
and  you  are  more  likely  to  get  shot. 

At  one  point,  as  I  scribbled  in  my  note¬ 
book  and  my  cajun  chicken  sat  barely 
touched  in  front  of  me,  he  urged  me  to  eat. 
“Your  food  is  going  to  get  cold,”  he  warned 
with  grandfatherly  concern.  Still,  I  kept 
asking  and  he  gladly  offered  opinions,  often 
with  a  laugh  and  questions  of  his  own. 
Claiming  to  be  a  fan  of  E^P,  he  asked  how 
we  were  doing  on  the  Web,  though  noting 
his  limited  Web  use  and  even  lack  of  a  cell 
phone.  Still  a  print  junkie,  his  three  must- 
reads  each  day  remain  the  Post,  The  New 
York  Times,  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Despite  a  bit  of  a  cold,  Bradlee  remained 
engaged  and  glad  to  speak  both  on  record 
and  off".  Declaring  he  never  gets  sick  of 
Watergate  questions,  he  praised  today’s 
journalism  students  he  meets  who  still 
seem  interested  in  that  historic  time.  He 
also  warned  against  the  clampdown  on 
anonymous  sources,  but  urged  reporters 
not  to  use  them  too  easily.  “They  don’t  try 
enough  to  get  it  on  the  record,”  he  com¬ 
plained.  He  said  most  anonymous  sources 
will  go  on  the  record  if  pushed,  and  claims 
almost  every  unnamed  source  is  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  a  story  by  name.  “That  is  a 
fact,”  he  declared.  “It  happens  a  lot.” 

After  walking  him  back  across  the  street, 
again  darting  between  cars,  Bradlee  invited 
me  up  to  his  office,  convincing  security  that 
I  didn’t  need  a  special  pass  as  his  guest.  His 
digs  are  situated  among  the  executive  suites 
on  the  seventh  floor.  There  are  photos  of 
Kate  Graham  and  his  wife,  Sally  Quinn, 
and  a  large  bulletin  board  facing  his  desk 
that  resembles  a  scrapbook  of  memories. 
Tacked  up  among  the  items:  a  photo  of  him 
with  Hollywood  shadow  Jason  Robards 
and  aging  Post  tearsheets. 

But  the  item  that  brought  the  most  emo¬ 
tional  response  was  a  picture  of  Bradlee 
and  longtime  fnend  Art  Buchwald,  who  has 
made  a  public  decision  to  forego  dialysis 
and  live  out  his  last  days  in  peace.  “I  go  see 
him  nearly  every  day,”  Bradlee  said.  “He  is 
getting  ready  to  die,  but  he  is  not  dying  yet.” 

Bradlee  noted  that,  closer  to  home,  he 
often  ventures  back  down  two  flights  to  the 
Post  newsroom.  “I  like  to  hang  out,  I  go  and 
talk  to  people,”  he  explained.  “I  go  in  when¬ 
ever  the  hell  I  can.”  @ 
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Hearst  Newspapers  j 


In  Albany,  Executive  Director  of  the  State  Division  of  Parole,  Anthony  Ellis,  appeared  before  a  sfate  Assembly  commiftee,  after 
a  limes  Union  investigation  uncovered  a  secret  “warrant  quota"  system  that  limited  the  number  of  arresfs  of  parole  violators. 
Parole  officers  are  shown  protesting  Ellis'  answers  during  his  testimony  in  January. 


Unlocking  secret  rules  may 
free  parole  officers  to  make 
New  York  a  safer  sfafe. 


Brendan  Lyons 
Investigative  Reporter 


An  anonymous  phone  call  to  Times  Union  reporter 
Brendan  Lyons  triggered  an  investigative  series  on 
problems  in  the  New  York  State  Division  of  Parole. 
Lyons’  source  described  a  secret  “warrant  quota" 
system  that  limited  the  number  of  parole  violators 
officers  could  arrest.  The  system  was  apparently  part 
of  an  effort  to  keep  the  prison  population  down. 
However,  it  resulted  in  crimes  being  perpetrated  by 
parole  violators  who  might  have  been  locked  up. 


Lyons'  stories  sparked  response,  but  not  the  kind 
you  would  expect.  Rather  than  fixing  the  defective 
system  spotlighted  by  the  Times  Union,  the  Division 
of  Parole  tried  to  shut  down  the  story.  Pressure  and 
intimidation  were  used  on  parole  officers  believed 
to  have  leaked  information,  but  Lyons  protected  his 
sources  by  insisting  they  use  pay  phones  and  meet 
on  weekends  when  they  could  not  be  trailed  by 
Parole  Division  investigators. 


Lyons  probed  public  court  records  and  built  a  network 
of  sources.  He  uncovered  a  trail  of  crimes,  including 
knife  attacks,  rape  and  even  the  murder  of  a  1 4-year-old 
girl  -  all  committed  by  parolees  who  had  violated 
parole  conditions,  but  weren't  imprisoned. 


Months  later,  the  Times  Union  investigation  reverberates. 
Responding  to  public  outrage  over  the  story,  a  state 
Assembly  committee  is  investigating  allegations.  To  read 
more,  go  to  timesunion.com/specialreports/parole. 
Arming  communities  with  knowledge  that  cah  protect 
their  citizens  is  one  more  way  Hearst  Newspapers  deliver 
excellence  every  day. 


